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Mert Month 


DO WE NEED A NEW GOD? 
Harry Elmer Barnes vs. Canon William Sheafe Chase 


Professor Barnes stirred up a hornet’s nest when he tackled the ques- 
tion of this debate before the last meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. He maintains that the Christian God is 
as impotent as Baal and as much out of date as Jupiter or Odin. This 
assault upon Olympus stirs Canon Chase, Episcopal divine, who 
comes forth like David to meet the enemies of the Lord of Hosts. 


AMERICA AND GERMANY 


Count Hermann Keyserling 


The Anglo-American bond is an unnatural one, says Count Keyserling, 
who offers striking evidence that America is more akin to post-war 
Germany than to England. 


THE NEW MOTHER 
Havelock Ellis 


What should you tell your child about sex? The old-fashioned parent 
ignored the question, leaving his child to acquire misinformation from 
all kinds of dubious sources. The modern parent, who is not afraid to 
face this difficult and delicate subject, will welcome advice from such 
an authority as Havelock Ellis. 


SECRET ISLAND 
Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


A voyage of exploration and discovery with a naturalist as guide. 


OUR CHANGING MORALS 
Will Durant 


The man who made a story of philosophy gives the lie to hide-bound 
moralists of every age and place. 


DOES AMERICA DISCOURAGE ART? 


Lewis Mumford, Lee Simonson, William M. Ivins, Art Young, Harvey : 


W atts, and others 


Many critics who pretend to know what art is have long been saying 
that our machine civilization stifles the breath of genius. In.order to 
learn whether American artists feel themselves bound, gagged, and 
crushed, the Editor brought together a representative group of them at 
his house, and their discussion is the second of a series of Socratic dia- 
logues to appear in this magazine. 


RADIO AND THE FUTURE 
General J. G. Harbord 


Answering Jack Woodford’s attack in this issue, the president of the 
Radio Corporation of America forecasts the vast changes radio will 
bring about in religion, government, and other fields of thought. 


POETRY 
Paul Valéry 


A literary essay by the most distinguished of living French critics. 


BORAH THE EVANGEL 
Salvador de Madariaga 


An irrepressible Spanish wit pokes fun at the two men named “ Borah” 
— one a hard-boiled realist, the other a sentimental romantic — who 
take turn about as Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 
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get along better if his mind is not cluttered 
up with the particular emotions engen. 
dered by religion. This year THE Foruy 
is sharpening its controversial policy by 
reviving the Socratic dialogue, and in this 
form we shall present in an early issue an 
after-dinner conversation on the subject, 
“Is Religion Necessary for Progress?” 
Clarence Darrow, America’s leading ag. 
nostic, says “No.” A prominent Roman 
Catholic priest says “Yes,” and he is sup. 
ported by a Methodist, an Episcopalian, a 
Quaker, a Jew, and a Brahman. 


Pomsrrion is another theme for 
our Socratic evenings. Too many after. 
dinner conversations on this subject are 
futile and defiant statements of opinion 
that get nowhere. In a Forum dialogue 
soon to be published — “Can Prohibition 
Succeed?” — Professor Irving Fisher of 
Yale, expert champion of Prohibition, 
comes face to face with its most brilliant 
opponent, Fabian Franklin of New York. 
Professor Fisher marshals an array of 
statistics which prove conclusively to him 
that Prohibition has been gaining year by 
year, and that the will of the American 
people will eventually make the country 
as dry in fact as it already is in law. 
Fabian Franklin generously concedes 
every point that he thinks Professor 
Fisher has proved, but he remains con- 
vinced that many of the famous Yale 
statistics either prove nothing at all or 
quite the contrary of what they were sup- 
posed to prove. Among those present is 
George Martin, a lawyer who sees in 
Prohibition the menace of exaggerated 
industrial efficiency, and in the Eighteenth 
Amendment an infringement upon the 
liberty of every American freeman which 
it is a good citizen’s duty to protest 
against by violating the law on every 
occasion, both openly and privately. 


| ES January, American education 
as reorganized by the late President Eliot 
of Harvard was subjected to the annihilat- 
ing challenge of Harvard’s greatest mind, 
Irving Babbitt of the class of ’89. Wher 
the Editor of THe Forum was a child, it 
was the fashion to believe that childret 
had too many teeth. The future editor 
was sent to a dentist who removed 
perfectly sound teeth, trying on each # 
different kind of pain-killer and asking the 
boy how each extraction hurt. To-day 
this particular technique is no longer # 
fashion with the dental profession, but 
American children are being subjected ® 
similar experiments in education. 
minds are being benumbed with the ev 
increasing avalanche of technical fact 
Irving Babbitt has called a halt, d 
ing the education of the mind for 
standing that will last a lifetime i 
of for information that will be forgott# 


to-morrow. 63 



































ELIZABETH — MARY, QUEEN OF 
AND ESSEX hb SCOTS spy marcarere 


BY LYTTON STRACHEY KURLBAUM-SIEBERT 


Here is another exciting biography. 


The genius of Mr. Elizabeth’s beautiful cousin, Mary 


Strachey has, in exciting Stuart, against 
the tragic love- ‘ the stormy back- 
story of the Virgin Bio g raphy ground of Scotland 


Queen, touched a 


torn with religious 
depth of human 


dissension, — a 


understanding penetrating woman fighting 
and found a keen- eo mediaevalism 
ness of wit and Criticism single-handed. 


brilliance: of style A book replete 
which will make with dramatic sit- 


this volume the ; absorbing uation and roman- 
standard of all biographical excellence tic color. 


for years to come. _I Illustrated, $3.75 Fiction Illustrated, $5.00 





ORLANDO | _——— anv —_—______ sarntonis 


BY VIRGINIA WOOLF BY 


Orlando, handsome a THE M AGIC WILLIAM FAULKNER 
courtier of Queen Elizabeth— 7 
: s close- story is mo- 
oie gla modern ISLAND tivated by the violence, the 
, mee impatience and the deep- 
With portraits, $3.00 lying intensity of feeling of 













BY WILLIAM B. SEABROOK the men of the Sartoris fam- 
ily, — quickened into life by 
AMERICA “Voodoo, the mysterious and terrible, —— humor and fresh- 
| has found its white historian.’ — ness of style. $2.50 
COMES OF AGE | Phila. Ledger. 
* | “Cannot be neglected in the literature 
BY ANDRE SIEGFRIED which investigates the universal human MIDDLETOWN 
Hundreds of people every mind.” — Carl Van Doren. 
week are still discovering how “It is no ladylike book ... but a A Study in Contempory 
excellent this book is. $3.00 









living history of Voodoo rites set down 


dow American Culture 
by a man who has drunk the sacrificial 












H : blood.” — Lyle Saxon in the Bookman. BY ROBERT S. AND 

UNGER “A ae tas ~ nanny HELEN MERRELL LYND 
FIGHTERS importan .”"—N. Y. Evening Post. | s 

| “Here in its own field is the book of | An authentic and absolutely 
BY PAUL DE KRUIF | the year”.— Professor Montague of inane in . - sesentative 

, Columbia in the N. Y. Herald Tribune. | 1S hesesl Pp “T off 
The strange outlandish men x small American city. “1 offer 
who have spent their lives Illustrated by Alerander King, $3.50 } 3 - 2 that = reader who 
tricki : ove : — } tackles it will ever put it 
ticking Nature into eiving A Literary Guild Book | down una" fo read” — 


ae ; a | H. L. Mencken. $5.00 























THE AMERICAN 
EXPERIMENT 


BY BERNARD FAY 






PROCESSION 
OF LOVERS 


BY LLOYD MORRIS 









Carl Sandburg’s 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
THE PRAIRIE YEARS 







“I can recommend this book as 
excellent reading for those who wish 
to understand their country better. 
. . . It will do much to explain us 
to France; it will give Europeans 
some idea of what lies behind the 
American landslide. . . . Nor is it 
} all politics. M. Fay possesses a solid 
| understanding of American writing 
i and the direction it is taking.”— 
Harry Hansen in the N. Y. World. 

2.75 














Great periods in history have always 
had their magnificent human beings, 
men and women who have lived, 
suffered, and loved heroically. Mr. 
Morris has caught the grandeur of 
their sublime and prodigal folly in 
these tales of Empress Theodora, 
Mary Magdalene, Christopher Mar- 
lowe, “La Grande Mademoiselle”, 
and many others. 

Probable Price, $3.75 



























in a One Volume edition 


This work, accepted as a great mod- 
ern classic, can now take its place 
on the permanent bookshelf of every 
American home. Only about ten 
percent of the original text is 
omitted and there are many illustra- 
tions. $5.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 383 Madison Avenue NEW YORK | 
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OR LEAVE IT 


March Reading 


BACK TO SIMPLICITY 


There 1s probably no more 
safety in generalizations concerning books 
than concerning cabbages and kings, but 
the field is certainly full of temptations to 
lay down the law and the prophets. On 
no better foundation than the literary 
output of a single month, there can be 
built pretty no- 
tions of trends and 
tendencies, perfect- 
ly plausible and yet 
entirely astigmatic 
and good only 
until used and dis- 
carded. It is cer- 
tain, for instance, 
that the best nov- 
els of recent date 
show a marked re- 
version to the classical type and a 
corresponding reaction against the acro- 
batics of noisy modernism, but it is equal- 
ly likely that it doesn’t mean anything. 

The book which will receive — and 
deserve — the most careful consideration 
of critical opinion during the current 
season is JosepH anD His Breturen, by 
H. W. Freeman (Holt, $2.50), and its 
certain success will owe nothing to the 
bad manners which satisfy the ten-cent- 
store taste in reading. It will win the 
affection and esteem of a wide audience 
on sheer merit, aided somewhat, no 
doubt, by the Book-of-the-Month en- 
dorsement. In addition it is competent to 
live down two real handicaps — the first 
its Biblical title, and the second the fact 
that it is another incarnation of the 
back-to-the-land movement in literature. 

Its simple story of Suffolk soil and the 
men who live on it and by it is too thin 
for summary. The compelling necessity 
of this tale of plain plot and plain people 
is that we must stay long with them to 
realize them completely, and the compel- 
ling skill of the author lies in the fact that 
he has made it entirely worth while to do 
so. The story of action must flag the 
reader’s attention by ending every 
chapter or so with a sort of “to be con- 
tinued in our next.” The true tale of 
character makes the creatures of fancy 


H. W. Freeman 


by DONALD F. ROSE 


too vivid and vital to be forsaken until 
their story is ended. 

A novel of last year, Heritage, by Rose 
Feld, dealt with the autocracy of the 
land over the men and women who work 
it, and made of such service a grim and 
exhausting slavery. In Yoseph and His 
Brethren the brothers are bound to the 
soil, but their chains are of their own 


Tips on Books 


Sardonic sidelights on the modern Vanity 
Fair. Ruthless, witty, and entertaining. 
The Case of Sergeant Grischa, Arnold 
Zweig — Fpic of the common soldier, be- 

wildered by the blind cruelty of war. 

Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole Island, 
H. G. Wells — Characteristic 
fantasy and satire. 

Joseph and His Brethren, H. W. Free- 
man — Reviewed in this issue. 

The Rebel Generation, Jo Van Ammers- 
Killer — Reviewed in this issue. 


blend of 


| “ 
Fiction 
Point Counter Point, Aldous Huxley — 


Biography 

Elizabeth and Essex, Lytton Strachey — 
Magnificent portrait of England’s most 
baffling Queen. 

Meet General Grant, W. FE. Woodward 

-Shrewd account of the man behind the 

uniform. 

Abraham Lincoln, Albert J. Beveridge — 
Authoritative scholarship replaces modern 
iconoclasm. 


In Serious Vein 

The Origins of the World War, Sidney 
B. Fay — Permanently shatters antiquated 
theories of war guilt. 

The American Experiment, Bernard 
Fay —A foreigner’s brilliant estimate of 
our emerging civilization. 

The Decline of the West, Vol. II, Os- 
wald Spengler — Reviewed in this issue. 

The Nature of the Physical World, 


A. S. Eddington — Reviewed in this issue. 


Other Matters 

Winter Words, Thomas Hardy — Vale- 
dictory of a Titan. 

An Anthology of World Poetry, edited 
by Mark Van Doren — Invaluable collec- 
tion, which spans the ages. 

| The Doctor Looks at Marriage and 

Medicine, Dr. Joseph Collins — Com- 

mon sense advice about our intimate 
problems. 


The Magic Island, W. B. Seabrook — Re- 








viewed in this issue. 





forging and they wear them with pride 
and a deep, silent love for the richness 
and rightness which they have wrought 
out of the unwilling land. They run away 
from it for adventure or romance or 
relief, but they come home again. They 
are driven from it by bad fortune, but 
they win back to it. Under the spell of 
Mr. Freeman’s quiet sureness in creating 
this patch of English soil, we understand 
them entirely. Somehow he spreads before 
us the English fields, faithful through 
long generations to the needs of their 
proper people and generous at all times in 
delicate loveliness. There is no trace of 
strain or strangeness in the thought that 
all the drama of half a dozen lives may 
depend on the love of these few acres of 
land. There is no hint of triviality in the 
small scale of most of their experiences. 

Further, we owe tribute to the author 
for his steady indifference to any moraliz- 
ing philosophy or sense of responsibility 
for the spiritual destinies of his people. 
He is content to tell their story with 
patience, sincerity, humor, and sympathy, 
and this is enough. It calls, perhaps, fora 
little faith to go with him through the 
first few chapters, but beyond that point 
the story is its own reward. 

A good share of the same qualities 
distinguishes THe Reset Generation, 
by Jo Van Ammers-Kiiller (Dutton, 
$2.50), though here 
we have in addition 
a commentary on 
the wicked ways 0! 
men and the for 
midable frailties of 
women. This is 4 
three-story novel, 
beginning in the 
days of Dutch 
grandfathers and 
tracing the history 
of the emancipation of womal 
clear down to the point where she 
has entirely won her freedom and 8 
entirely uncertain what to do with 
The rebel generation, of course, is eve} 
generation, though no two ages che 
the same grievances. Those of a centtlf) 
ago, particularly as they affected womes 
were serious enough and are here laid om 


Jo v. AMmers-KOuier 
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Watter Lippmann 


A PREFACE 
fo MORALS 


To those who have lost the faith of their fathers, 
this brilliant new study by Walter Lippmann will 
give some point to the business of living. A 
philosophy of self-reliance opens the door from the 
chaos of modernity. Every thinking man who is bewildered 
by the dissolution of the ancestral order of things, will find this 


Edwin frlington Robinson 


CAVENDER’S 
HOUSE 


A New Full-Length Narrative Poem 
by the author of Tristram, etc. 
In this poetic story of a man and a woman, sepa- 
rated and brought together after tragedy and re- 
morse, Mr. Robinson again touches the well springs of human 


book a refuge and a delight. Ready April $3.00 


Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria By Joseph Redlich 


“Francis Joseph’s life is a moving chapter of the book of tragedy. . . . It is an epic 
story, and no one is better qualified to tell it than Professor Redlich. . . . Here is 
a powerful piece of portraiture, to be sure, but one that has its roots deep in the soil 


ot scholarship and the historian’s judgment.’’ — Felix Frankfurter in The Atlantic 
Month!y $5.00 


The Origins of the World 


War By Sidney B. Fay 


This new book is a necessity for anyone who pretends to be conversant with 


mes arm affairs. ‘“Whoever else is read, Mr. Fay must be read,"’ says Charles A. 
Beard in the New York Herald Tribune. ‘The examination plays havoc with the 
legends and those who fostered them." — N. Y. Times 2 vols. $9.00 


The Nature of the Physical 
World 


“The secrets of the universe . . . a profound and fascinating book . . . this 
masterly exposition of the ideas of modern physics.’’ — London Spectator $3.75 


By 4. 8S. Eddington 


Important Wew Books on 4rt 


Evolution of Old World Masters 
Art in New World 
By Ruth de Rochemont Collections 


A popular initiation into art in all its By Esther Singleton 


Phases and periods of development, A permanent loan exhibition of old 
written with a contagious enthusiasm masters now hanging in American 
and beautifully illustrated. $7.50 galleries. $10.00 


Have You Read— 


MASKS IN A PAGEANT 
By William Allen White . 
Brilliant biographies of the great and near-great. $5.00 
LENIN By Valeriu Marcu 
The best portrait of the great revolutionary leader. $5.00 


life. This poem contains some of the most impassioned and 
moving writing he has ever done. Ready May $2.00 


A New Book by Stuart Chase 


MACHINES 


The Story of Machinery and Its 
Human Effects 
Stuart Chase again brings his wit and insight 
to the most important phase of modern life. 
He writes sagely and entertainingly of what 
machines have done for us and to us. $2.50 


Vew Vorels 


Into the Wind 


By Richard Warren Hatch 
A rugged novel of New England ship building, 
in the days when the coastal towns were vi- 
brant with construction of schooners and 


clipper ships. $2.50 


Thurman Lucas 


By Harlan Eugene Read 
Through adventure and disaster, love and 
loyalty, this story works up hill to a conclusion 
which gives it the balance of a work of art. 

$2.50 


Treadmill 


By Lola Jean Simpson 
School teaching becomes an absorbing pro- 
fession in this fine treatment of an unusual 
fictional theme. $2.50 


Philosophy for the Layman 


RELIGION COMING OF AGE 
By Roy Wood Sellars 
Professor Sellars is out on the new religious frontiers. $2.50 
WHAT IS THE MIND? 
By George T. W. Patrick 


What is the mind? What is it that knows? $2.50 


THE EARLY LIFE OF THOMAS 
HARDY By Florence Emily Hardy 


Hardy recreated from his own papers and diaries $5.00 


NEW VIEWS OF EVOLUTION 
By G. P. Conger 
The expanding view of evolutionism clearly presented. $2.50 


All prices subject to change on publication 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ AEW YoRK~ 





HARPER 


Best Seller Everywhere 


PEDER 
VICTORIOUS 


by O. E. ROLVAAG 


“An admirable sequel to Giants in the 

Earth, which readers of high-minded 
and thoughtful fiction will enjoy. 
Peder, the baby of that book, has 
grown up here to face the problem and 
rocess of Americanization.” 


— The Outlook. $2.50 


HOWS and WHYS of 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


by GEORGE A. DORSEY 

Author of “Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings” 

“This book goes a long way towards 
making human beings of all of us.” 
—John B. Watson. $3.50 


FIRST LOVE 


by E. M. DELAFIELD 
“E. M. Delafield has achieved a high 


degree of excellence. The strength of 
the book lies in its sympathy for both 
types. Ellie’s inarticulate suffering 
uite wrings the heart, and her innate 
eness and generosity do not cloy.” 


—Philadelphia Inquirer. $2.50 


THIS SIDE 
OF JORDAN 


by ROARK BRADFORD 
A vivid, colorful story of real pee 


tion negroes, happy and carefree on 
the b of the Mississippi in which 
Didge, wild, impetuous, completely 
captivates you. $2.50 


MUSIC AT 
MIDNIGHT 


by MURIEL DRAPER 


“She writes a book about personalities 
—it glows with life because her own 
personality shines through it pages.” 
—Harry Hansen. all 


WORLDS 
WITHIN WORLDS 


by STELLA BENSON 
China, Japan and the United States | 


are the settings for this adventure of 
the spirit amid strange and familiar 
scenes, $3.00 


LEONARDO 


THE FLORENTINE 
by RACHEL ANNAND TAYLOR 


“A long delight to read and an honor 


to own.” 


—Dorothy Canfield. Illustrated. $6.00 | 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street New York | 


Books 


pretty thick in a careful picture in the 
traditional Dutch manner. In_ those 
days men were vainglorious and auto- 
cratic roosters and all women were hens, 
and nobody suspected that the biologists 
of 1929 would be minimizing the differ- 
ences between roosters and hens to the 
point where they don’t matter much. 
The second generation witnessed the 
revolt of the women, with men behaving 
as stupidly about it as they had in com- 
pelling it. The third generation of the 
book introduces the latest model of the 
Dutch flapper, whose principal grievance 
is that she hasn’t any. 

This book is strictly feminine in flavor, 
a shade harder on the men than need be 
and a trifle over-generous to the meaning 
and manner of the feminine revolt. Its 
chief virtues, which are considerable, are 
aside from its polemical or historical 
importance. Its faithful and detailed 
pictures of Dutch life and the real 
personality of its characters make it a 
good story quite apart from the Nine- 
teenth Amendment and all its causes and 
consequences. 


PHYSICS AND PSYCHOLOGY 


"There 1s, of course, no account- 
ing for tastes. But for ourselves we can 
get more substantial thrills from a good 
book of modern science than from half a 
dozen detective yarns. The discovery of 
the month is THe Nature OF THE 
Puysicat Wortp, by A. S. Eddington 
(Macmillan, $3.75). It represents a 
courageous attempt to bring the mys- 
teries of physical science within our range 
of comprehension, and while there remains 
plenty which we must take on faith, we 
do arrive at some vague notions as to 
what the miracle men of the modern 
world have learned beyond the set limits 
of ordinary sense experience. To sit in an 
apparently solid armchair and consider 
its amazing composition out of protons, 
electrons, and frantic motion, to wander 
forth from the familiar length, breadth, 
and thickness of the hearth and home 
into a territory where the fourth dimen- 
sion must positively be taken into ac- 
count, to be introduced at last to Einstein 
and all his relatives— these are rich 


| rewards for patience with a tough ter- 


minology and an exacting process of 
reasoning. 

Yet this is not “popular science,” for 
which we may be truly thankful. Popular 
science is usually neither particularly 
scientific nor particularly popular; as a 


| rule it is a matter of tall stories which 


challenge our wonder without much 
inviting thought. The learned Professor 


| Eddington has no desire to help our 
unbelief by overtaxing our appetite for 


the marvelous. Instead he invites our 


company along highways of experiment 
and speculation which have proved 
profitable, and brings us as close as can 
be to the awesome question marks which 
wait everywhere at the end of the road, 
We are impressed with his learning, his 
humor, and his genuine humility, and 
also with his intellectual honesty, which 
refuses to sacrifice the choice difficulties 
of his subject for the sake of our lazy 
mentalities. 

There is also plenty of good sense in 
Hows anp Ways or Human Benaviour, 
by Dr. George A. Dorsey (Harper, 
$3.50), but only a doubtful minimum of 
good science. The doctor’s previous book 
was devoted to showing why we behave 
like human beings, and this one considers 
in rambling fashion the reasons why we 
don’t. The doctor has one solid conviction 
and mentions it often—that human 
behavior is made and not born. Out of a 
sow’s ear, he believes, you may make not 
only a silk purse but practically anything 
else you please, if you will but start soon 
enough and be unsparing with wisdom 
and diligence. There are, without doubt, 
thousands of scientists who won’t agree 
with him for a minute. 


Georce A. Dorsey 


But this theory, spread thin so that it 
covers practically everything and any- 
thing, serves as excuse for a lot of practical 
suggestions on bringing up children, 
playing poker, getting a job, keeping out 
of jail, and living happily though married. 
There are no limits to the doctor's 
curiosity, confidence, or fund of anecdote 
and illustration, and there is no reason to 
suppose he need ever stop talking, 
particularly since he talks so entertain- 
ingly. He has gone away, in fact, from 
science into a loose-jointed system of 
practical ethics where he turns to good 
and profitable account his academic 
prestige and wide range of personal 
experience. He is generous with excellent 
advice, and he knows how to make 
pedple listen to it. 


RUTHLESS ANALYSIS 


When a writer has a perfectly — 
sound story to tell, we are disposed to 
resent all mannerisms which blur its 
edges and distract attention from matters 
more important. Particularly is this true 
when we recognize the trick of style as 4 
borrowed one. Wut THE BRIDEGROOM 
Tarriep, by Edna Bryner (Dutton, 
$2.50), is a shrewd and skillful study of | 





SOCIAL WORLD 80! Thousand 
OF THE ANTS 


by Auguste Forel—Translated by C.K. Ogden A N 
This work, summing up a century of ento- 
mological research, is, in the words of A N T bo Oo L Oo & Y @) BF 
Professor W.M. Wheeler, “epoch-mak- 
ing.” It will remain a classic through- 


out the years to come in the same W @) R L D a Oo E T RY 


sense as “The Originof Species” 
is a classic. 


2vous $] 500 Edited by 
MARK VAN DOREN 


WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS 


- The most famous poets of England 
WHAT IS and America have combed the 
WRONG WITH 


poetry of the world pouring out their 


MARRIAGE genius into the making of English 
By Dr. G. V. Hamilton and Kenneth Macgowan renderings worthy of the original. 


P is Each of the 210 translators, is a 
under conditions permitting really sci- a ; 
entific comparison and deductions. distinguished poet. 


$3 


The first research in marriage conducted 


This volume—one of the greatest 
editorial achievements in the present 
generation—presents, in 1400 pages 
the poetry of eighteen great liter- 
atures, now obtainable for the first 


LIVES ann DEATH time in English. 


OF ROLAND GREER 
By Richard Pyke SEND FOR 48 PAGE PROSPECTUS 


Arnold Bennett and Hugh Walpole are 
sponsors for this first novel. Walpole says, 
“This is a remarkable novel. | am excited 

by Mr. Pyke because he is a novel- 


.ist and not a philosopher Albert & Charles Boni 
in disguise.” 66 Fifth Avenue N. Y. C. 


$00 
$6 everywhere — Limp Leather $10°%° 


BOSTON 


By Alfred Bishop Mason By Upton Sinclair 


A novel of the late 17th and early 18th cen- 
tury, in which effective use is made of 
Peru's romantic setting. Ahigh tragedy ff 

of Catholic and Protestant antagonism, and sustain it with mounting fervors to 
which furnishes the climax of an ex- its spirit-shattering climax." 
citing tale. 


“A story, a drama, with real people who 


engage our interest from the beginning 


2 VOLS 00 
BOXED $ 3 





By HENRY FORD 


MY 
PHILOSOPHY 


America's greatest industrial lead- 
er sets forth for us in very con- 
vincing language his faith in our 
modern era. $1.50 


LONELY 
AMERICANS 


By ROLLO WALTER BROWN 
4 
: A vital book about eight individualists: 
President Elliot, Whistler, Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Bellows, Pumpelly, Charles Elliot 


e% Norton, Emily Dickinson, Lincoln the 
Radical. $3.50 


FREEDOM in the 
MODERN WORLD 


Edited by HORACE M. KALLEN 


A symposium of lectures delivered by 
Clarence Darrow, Silas Bent, Max East- 
man, Joseph Jastrow, John Dewey, etc. 

$2.50 


| OUR PREHISTORIC 
; ANCESTORS 


By HERDMAN FITZGERALD 
CLELAND 


The story of man in his struggle for civili- 
zation. “Clear, accurate, excellent."—The 
American Mercury. Illustrated. $5.00 


THE LOST ART 
Edited by DOROTHY VAN DOREN 


F Letters of seven famous. women: Lady 
. Montagu, Mary Wollstonecraft, Abicail 
» Adams, Charlotte Bronte, Jane Welsh 

Carlyle, Margaret Fuller, Jane Austen. 


$3.00 
CHINA’S 
MILLIONS 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


A graphic account of a journey across 

the interior of China from Hunan to 

Mongolia during the fighting in 1927. 
Illus. $4.00 


} UNDERSTANDING 


INDIA 


By GERTRUDE MARVIN 
WILLIAMS 


A sympathetic and understanding 
study of the real India. “Fascinating” 
— John Haynes Holmes. Illus. $3.50 


FRANCOIS 
VILLON 
By D. B. WY NDHAM LEWIS 
% “Not a dull page.” — Dorothy 
} Canfield. $5.00 
. THE FOURTH 


MUSKETEER 
By J. LUCAS-DUBRETON 


The life of Alexander Dumas. 
“A masterpiece of romantic 
comedy:"—N.Y. Post. $3.00 


COWARD-McCANN 
425 4th Ave. New York 


a man in all sorts of love, but we wish 
}its author had never heard of Gertrude 
| Stein. Gertrude is all very well in her own 
act, planning and patterning with words 
|as smal: boys amuse themselves with 
kaleidoscopes, but a novel written in the 


wallpaper. There is not much of this sort 
of thing in Miss Bryner’s book, but in the 


of it so that it pretty nearly spoils the 
day for us. 
in bad language, this is a clever study of 
one man and several women who try to 
deal in civilized fashion with a funda- 
mentally uncivilized emotion. ‘The male 
lead scarcely deserves the title of hero, 
since he is in turn a prig, a poltrogn, and 
a pusillanimous ass, despite all his fatal 
charm and emotional fluency, yet there 
lis no question but that Miss Bryner has 
him sized up with deadly accuracy. 
Miss Bryner is in fact a dangerous 
woman; she knows too much of what fools 
we male mortals can be, and how we 
dramatize our very ordinary reactions 
| to every extraordinary situation. 

This novel, then, is the story of a 
| young man who sets out to live a life of 
calculated happiness and success. On his | 
side are culture and breeding, wealth 
and talent, an extraordinary aptitude for 





| writing love-letters, and unlimited oppor- 


tunities to choose his way with discretion. 


¢ | He is constantly aware of the necessity of 


| doing the sensible thing, and as a result 

he twice marries the wrong woman, loses 
| the right one, and muddles the lives of 
| several others. He has plenty of experi- 
ence, but he lacks the courage and 
‘gallantry of spirit to get any real profit 
from it, and turns out at last a first-class | 
failure in everything that is humanly | 
important. 


Isa GLENN 


There is as much psychology but less | 
| real humanity in Transport, by Isa 
Glenn (Knopf, $2.50), which shows what 
army life and hot weather can do to| 
people apparently reasonable and respect- | 
able. An army transport leaves San | 

Francisco for Manila, with an assorted | 
cargo of unpleasant people. In the close 
quarters of shipboard and under the 
demoralizing heat of the tropics they go 
steadily from bad to worse until most of 





same fashion would probably turn out as | 
interesting as a strip of badly printed | 


earlier chapters at least there is enough! § 


Aside from such occasional indulgence | f 


Two Great Books 
by the 
Foremost Philosophers © 
of Our Time 


JOHN DEWEY 


EXPERIENCE 
AND NATURE 


This is the great book of the foremost 
American philosopher. It is now offered | 
to the general reader with a special in- 
troduction by Dr. Dewey It is a book | 
which should be read by everyone who | 
wants to keep abreast of the philosophical 
thought of our time. $3 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
OUR KNOWLEDGE 


of the 


EXTERNAL WORLD 


How much of the truth can philosophy 
reveal? Brilliantly, forcefully, Bertrand 
Russell defines the limits which philoso- 
phy, after 3000 years, must recognize; 
and his book represents the final answers 
of modern science and mathematics to 
the soluble problems of metaphysics. $3 


The Sea-Gull Makes Dan 


Its First Flight for Fiction & 


Her children were Mrs. Master- 
son’s jewels—and she never sus- 
pected that her love was leading 
them to tragedy. . 


Perhaps no novelist has paint- 
ed so bitterly ironic a picture of 
an American family. Certainly no 
psychologist has so powerfully an- 
alyzed a mother’s love. And no 
reader io search of the truth can 
fail to find it in this brilliant, liv- 
ing novel. $2 


THESE ARE 


MY JEWELS 
By L. B. Campbell 


W W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 


peeregepenenrgy : —_— — 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
| Please report to the Subscription Department 
| all changes of address three weeks before the 
| date of issue with which the change is to | 
become effective. Due to subscription routine 
this advance notice is absolutely necessary. 
Subscription Department 
THE FORUM, 441 Lexington Ave., N. Y- 





IF A GIRL IN BOY’S 
CLOTHES SAILED 
with COLUMBUS --- 


That would be startling news! There is such 
a girl in the brilliant new IBANEZ novel 
UNKNOWN LANDS, by the author of 


“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.”’ In dying, 
Blasco Ibanez left as his legacy to Americans a novel 
upon which he had concentrated for more than two 
years —a lifetime study of the amazing adventurer, 
Columbus. In it he has created for us the most appealing 
of all his heroines, the girl Lucero, whose love story he 
tells. $2.50 


THE PATHWAY 


This passionate, stirring novel of Henry Williamson 
heads our list of 1929 fiction. “‘The opening scenes are 
masterly, the dialogue absolutely lifelike — in land- 
scape, in the movement of water, in the oppression of 
nights, Mr. Williamson is a creator of loveliness — the 
author’s gifts are authentic, dazzling.’’ — Arnold 
Bennett. $2.50 


THE 
LIONESS 


By Ferdinand Ossendowski 


rivals any of this travel 
writer’s best stories of Revo- 
lution and Death: a dra- 
matic tale of the Moham- 
medan underworld and of a 
wife who travels the down- 
ward path while searching 
for her fugitive husband. 
$2.50 


THE GIRLS MEN MARRY 


By Jane Johns. A book with all the elements of a 

popular best seller, that is in no way tawdry or cheap. 
For the girl interested in the business of getting a 
husband, it offers some sage and sane advice. $2.00 


SCOTLAND’S ROYAL LINE 


By Grant Francis, gives us the tragic and dra- 
matic story of the Stuart monarchs and a 
humanized biography of the last Stuart 

“Dp ” 

Prince of Wales’? whose courage and 
charms as well as foibles and weak- 
nesses add an interesting page to 
history. $7.00 


SEND 


® P. DUTTON & CO. . . 


> 


+ 


FOR ILLUSTRATED 


MIASMA By Elizabeth Sanxay Holding 


is the winner of the Dutton Mystery Prize for March. 
$2.50 


PRECIOUS BANE By Mary Webb 


Stanley Baldwin, the British Premier, has written the 
introduction to this re-issue, in which he says, ‘the 
strength of the book lies in its fusion of the elements of 
nature and man. Mary Webb’s acute sensibility and 
power over words give the reader an almost physical 
sense of being in the Shropshire cornfields.” $2.50 


DAISY, PRINCESS of PLESS 


tells her own life story delightfully — the story of an 
English-Irish beauty who married a German prince and 
tried hard to be Daisy of Pless when at heart she was 
still Daisy Cornwallis-West. Her position during the 
great war, her opinion of the Kaiser, her frank discus- 
sions of many questions of state, her comments on 
famous folk who are her friends, make a thoroughly 
entertaining book. $5.00 


DEVOTIONAL PASSAGES 
from THE HINDU BIBLE 


By Dhan Gopal Mukerji 


Particularly beautiful passages from the Upanishads — 
the Bible of the Hindus —translated with spiritual 
color and feeling by a sensitive scholar equally at home 
in India or America. $2.50 


Have you read the new Edna Bryner novel WHILE THE 
BRIDEGROOM TARRIED, Samuel Emery’s creepy 
mystery of an old Vermont farmhouse, THE HOUSE 
THAT WHISPERED, or PLUNDERED HOST, an 
impressionistic tale of awakening boyhood by 
Fowler Hill? If fiction doesn’t appeal we sug- 
\ gest that you let James Hawes tell you about 
TWENTY YEARS AMONG THE 
> TWENTY-YEAR-OLDS, his observations 
‘ on the present-day college system, or else 
that you amuse yourself with GYPSY 
RICKWOOD’S FORTUNE- 
TELLING BOOK. 


SPRING CATALOGUE 





SOME OF THE 36 CHAPTER TITLES 


Mysteries of the Intestines Revealed by X-Ray; Some Curious Causes of Constipa- 
tion; Startling Theories of Self-Poisoning; Story the Urine Tells; Surprising Theory 
of Water Drinking; Hardening of the Arteries; High Blood Pressure; Purgatives, 
Their Proper and Improper Use; Mineral Oil; Bran or Agar, Which?; Vitamin Facts; 
Greatest Menace of All; Intelligent Use of the Enema; Coated Tongue, Its Cause 
and Meaning; Is Sugar of Milk the Long-Sought Remedy? Good Complexions, Good 
Teeth and Beautiful Hair; Starting Right with Children. 


34,000 Already Taken 
ON TRIAL—and Kept 


‘THis unique book, without fads or pet theories, is the result of experiments and 
investigations of some 300 physicians and scientists of international reputation 


in developing with the use of X-rays and barium meal, Newer Methods in the 
treatment of Intestinal Stasis (Constipation and allied disorders). This condition 
is without question the great life shortener. Foges of Vienna says, with all the au- 
thority of his great name, that the human intestinal tract is the most prolific 
source of disease. Are you sure you are an exception? 


Intestinal Stasis (Constipation) 


Modern living, says Sir Arbuthnot Lane, the internationally famous King’s surgeon 
of London, tends to cause delay in the intestinal tract. Much of the material which 
accumulates, particularly meat, putrefies in the presence of the warmth and mois- 
ture of the 28 feet of human intestinal tract. Poisons are formed and circulated 
throughout the body by the blood, and are likely to attack any vital organ, particu- 
larly the heart, kidneys, liver, tonsils and even the brain. 


There is a growing recognition of this danger in a badly functioning intestinal 
tract. This is one reason for the heavy and continuous sale of The Lazy Colon by 
Charles M. Campbell and Albert K. Detwiller, M.D. of New York, 6th edition, 
312 pages, illustrated. $3.00 Prepaid with the privilege of returning the book 
in 5 days for refund of money. 





The President of the largest corporation in 
the United States in ordering 30 extra copies 
for friends, wrote: “I have read The Lazy Colon 
with a great deal of interest and benefit. It is a fine 
piece of work, in a high degree original, wisely 
written and packed with information from the most 
authoritative sources.” 


Martin W. Barr, M.D., noted physician and 
author: “Sat up most of last night reading this 
delightful and masterly book.” 


THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS’ 
4 E. 12th St., Dept. D2, New York City 


I enclose check for $3 for The Lazy Colon. If dissatisfied I will 
return the book within 5 days for refund of my money. 


Hon. W. R. Green, Ex-Chairman of the great 
Revenue Committee of Congress wrote: “A 
good title for this fine book would be How to Add 
20 Years to Your Life.” 


Prof. John Dewey, Columbia University: 
“You have rendered us all a service by making this 
material available.” 


Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek: “An excellent 


work. 


Isaac T. Beal, Parkdale, 
Oregon: “I have two copies of 
The Lazy Colon, one for my own 
use and one to lend. It is a great 
book.” 


A California Sanitarium 
publishes a list of books that its 
patrons should have and adds: 
“If you can buy but one, let it 


Books 


them are scarcely fit to live, and certainly 
unfit to live with. They quarrel, gossip, 
forget their manners, and hate each 
other comprehensively. The moral, if 
any, seems to be that civilization doesn’t 
keep well in hot weather and that good 
behavior is no more than skin-deep 
anyway and liable to be dissolved by 
proximity and perspiration. There is 
considerable art in the book, but most of 
it is devoted to assembling a lot of un- 
pleasant men and women and then 
stripping them down to the raw, which 
seems on the whole an accomplishment 
of doubtful value. 


ESSAYISTS AND MORALISTS 


"The virtues of urbanity and good 
writing characteristic of the genuine 
essayist are found in THroucH Encuisx 
Eyes, by J. A. Spender (Stokes, $2.50) 
—a sober study of American life and 
institutions, written not for us but for 
Englishmen and yet keeping carefully 
away from our sensitive national bunions. 
Such studies are usually credited prin- 
cipally with the doubtful advantage of 
perspective, but this is also the work of 
an authority on international affairs and 
civil government. He records his im- 
pressions as a traveler throughout the 
country, summarizes our characteristic 
customs and institutions, and attempts 
to place our political possibilities in their 
proper relation to world affairs. Without 
troubling to be sentimental about it, he 
acknowledges the Anglo-American com- 
munity of kinship and interest, and 


| suggests that the dove of peace must come 
| home to roost on our doorstep or the 
| world will soon be in a bad way. 


Mr. H. G. Wells deals with the same 
subject and a dozen others in THe WayY 
Tue Wortp Is Goinc (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.50). These essays are, as 
usual, stimulating and provocative and 
not particularly profound, and_ they 
reveal again Mr, Wells’ tremendous 
curiosity and fertility of advice and 

rophecy. One essay in particular shows 
how Mr. Wells keeps his health amid all 
the chances and changes of his intel- 
lectual acrobatics. Discussing quite u- 
kindly the German film “Metropolis,” 


| he harks back to his own forecasts in 


When the Sleeper Wakes, and chucks 
overboard his outworn speculations as 
where the world was going a quarter of 
a century ago. If he lives long eno 
he may make more such sacrifices; 
certainly he will never be caught sitting 
on a hot stove so long as he reserves ' 
right to change his mind without notice 
In the present volume he is mildly 
enamored of Russian communism — 
Chinese experiments in the same dire 
tion, but he may get over these also. 
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== Book-of-the-Month 


Club 


Take advantage of this special offer—made 


VER 95,000 book-readers now be- 

long to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. The organization is engaged in a 
“drive” to reach one hundred thou- 
sand—a scant five thousand more. 
Those who join now will be given their 
first book free. 


A great many people (we know) 
have been on the verge of joining this 
organization, but have “put it off” 
through busyness or procrastination. 
If this has been true in your case, it is 
clearly an advantage to you to delay 
no longer. We suggest simply, that you 
get full information at once, about 
what the Book-of-the-Month Club does 
for you, and decide once for all whether 
you want to join. 

In this connection, here is a perti- 
nent fact that may be important to 
you. Of the 95,000 people who now 
belong to the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
not a single one was induced to join by a 
salesman or by personal solicitation of 
any kind. They were simply given the 
facts as to what it does for book- 
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Heywood Dorothy Christopher 
Broun Canfield Morley 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


to reach our “first hundred thousand” 


NOTICE TO PRESENT MEMBERS: If you did not get your first book 
free, and wish to take advantage of this offer, you may do so by extending 
your subscription for an additional year from its present date of expiration. 








readers. After reading these facts, they 


subscribed. 


And what sort of people are they? 
Cabinet members, senators, judges, 
governors; leaders of industry and 
finance; the outstanding figures in 
thousands of communities large and 
small. Our list of members, indeed, 
treads like a who’s who, in every pro- 
fession, in every walk of life. These 
are judicious people, in other words, 
not of the kind to be easily influenced 
or to follow fads. They know what 
they want. 


This being the case—if you have 
ever thought of joining the club—it 
does seem sensible to get the facts as 
to how it operates as quickly as possible, 
and then (if you want to) join before 
this special “‘first-book-free” offer ex- 
pires. This will happen soon; for our 
membership increased by almost fifty 
thousand in 1928. So, if you are in- 
terested, mail the coupon now, before 
you forget to do so. 


William Allen 
White 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Bock-of-theMonth Club operates. This request 
involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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‘opp atpen! gconeien mentor tec” 


Is your 
WRITING ambition 
A-gaugeor B-gauge? 


“A” is full of vast, incoherent ambition. He 
dreams of becoming a great author — wealthy 
— sought-after. But in the meantime he does 
very little about it — aside from starting, every 
now and then, to write “the great American 
novel.” 


“B” is just as ambitious, but a little more 
canny than A. Being cnly human, he occa- 
sionally does have dreams cf fame and fortune. 
But in the meantime he's taking a practical, 
sensible attitude toward writing — the working 
attitude — which gives him practice that brings 
him steadily nearer his objective as time 
on. Right now he’s aiming for something direct 
and tangible —the checks for $25, $50 and 
$100 for material that takes little time to write 
—short stories, articles, recipes, anecdotes, 
humorous contributions — things that can 
easily be turned out in spare time. B is typical 
of several hundred ambitious men and women 
who are receiving instruction from the News- 
paper Institute of America. 


gocs 
Zo 


Mr. Wainwright Dawson, 60 Squanto Road, Quincy, 

Mass., describes an experience that is typical among 
N.LA. students. He has 
found the satisfaction of 
knowing he can write, and 
has earnings that prove it. 
He writes: 


“T’ve landed a job on a 
newspaper — Quincy News, 
Quincy, Mass. If I 
through in good shape in 
this job, the credit belongs 
to the N.1.A.” 


Another of our student- 
members who tried is Miss 
Alice S. Fisher, Eyebrow, Sask., Canada. She writes: 


“*Sold my first short story the other day. Last 
summer an old lady told mea happening of pioneer 
days which interested me. I wrote it up, and 
that’s the result. You can understand that I’m 
delighted, even though the cheque was not 
large.” 


Learn to Write? Certainly! 
How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers an inti- 
mate course in practical writing — a course as close to 
facts and modern oe sas a newspaper office. 


The emphasis of N. I. A. instruction is on writing — 
not on academic rules os theory. Week by week, you 
receive actual assignments. First you're “covering” 
a fire, then interviewing a celebrity newly returned 
from Europe — just as if you were right at work ona 
great metropolitan daily. Your ‘“‘write-ups” are 
individually corrected and constructively criticized. 
A group of men who collectively have had more than 
200 years of newspaper experience guide your instruc- 
tion and criticize your work. Under such sympathetic 
leadership, you find that you rapidly acquire the pro- 
fessional touch. Your stories, assignments, etc., are 
edited and mailed back to you within 24 hours of their 
receipt. That alone is a source of stimulus and help 
that keeps you happy at your work. You can see where 
you are going — feel yourself progressing. You are 
learning to write by writing — accumulating that 
invaluable seasoning and experience to which nearly 
all well-known writers of short stories, novels, maga- 
zine articles, ctc., attribute their success. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test, which 
tells whether you possess the fundamental qualities neces- 
sary to successful writing — acute observation, dramatic 
instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this 
test. No obligation. Just mail the coupon and see what our 
editors say. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broad 
way, New York. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and further | 
information on Nauman for profit, as promised in | 
Forum — March 


Mrs. 
Miss 
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(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will I 
call on you.) 
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They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus.—Keats 


New Perspectives 


THe Deciine or tHE WEsT, 
by Oswald Spengler; 
Charles 
$7.50. 

Reviewed by Arruur D. Gaver. 


Volume IT, 
translated by 
Atkinson; Knopf, 


Frances 


Tis 1s the concluding volume of 

| the work which created such a furor on its 
first appearance about two and a half 

| years ago. The subtitle, “Perspectives of 


World History, ” is perhaps a little mis- 
leading 1 in its suggestion that Spengler is 
here going to giveus a consecu- 
tive survey of world history 
written from his character- 
istic approach. Much of the 
book is occupied with an ex- 
pansion and elaboration of 
arguments presented in the 
first volume. The purely his- 
torical material introduced 
consists merely of a beauti- 
fully succinct, graphic, and 
penetrating account of the 
development of that “Arabian” culture 
whose organic unity Spengler claims to 
have discovered. In these chapters are in- 


cluded an illuminating sketch of the rise of 


early Christianity from the welter of con- 
flicting yet closely cognate religions which 
flourished on the ruins of the classical 
world, and an analysis of the strange des- 
tiny of the Jews — which Spengler, by 
splendid play of analogical insight, finds 
not at all exceptional. 

Even those who did not read the first 
volume have by this time become familiar 
with the bare bones of Spengler’s philoso- 
phy of history — a philosophy which re- 
gards history not as a straight line process, 
progressing cumulatively and by steady 
accretion, but as a succession of wholly 
independent, self-enclosed cycles, each 
representing an initial life energy (his 
“culture souls’’) which fulfills itself and 
passes away. The argument is that each 
culture, though it has a peculiar physiog- 
nomy of its own, follows a definite course 
of development through a predestined se- 
quence of phases which is structurally 
identical for all, mutual borrowings or in- 
fluences being denied as absolutely im- 
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possible, and dismissed, where they appear 
to be present, as an illusion — a “* pseudo- 
morphosis,”’ as he calls it. It is presumably 
to drive home this point, fundamental to 
his philosophy, that Spengler devotes his 
central chapters to examining the most 
conspicuous example of pseudomorphosis 
— the “Arabian” culture. 

The earlier chapters consist partly ina 
further exposition of ideas put forward in 
the first volume, partly in a specific ap- 
plication of these ideas to the stream of 
world history. Here Spengler 
discusses the essential differ- 
ences between plant life and 
animal life, feeling and intel- 
lect, history and nature, cau- 
sality and destiny; he sets out 
the rdle, in the history of all 
cultures, of the two prime 
orders of nobility and priest- 
hood; he contrasts in detail 
high cultures with primitive 
peoples and “fellahin’’; and 
he analyzes the philosophic meaning of 
language, religion, scientific thought, of 
feudalism, city life, and the metropolis. 

The succeeding chapters also contain 
much on these heads, but have the 
additional contemporary interest that 
Spengler, in analyzing our own present con- 
ditions, indicates, by analogy with other 
civilizations, whither he considers human- 
ity is headed. With suggestive eloquence 
he touches rapidly on such vast and di- 
verse topics as the growth of the metropo- 
lis with its materialistic consciousness, the 
phenomena of exotic cults, the cinema and 
professional athletics, the press and money 
politics, the withering of artistic and intel- 
lectual creativeness. He forecasts a future 
of decay, to which we are doomed without 
hope of escape, wherein Czsarism and 
mob rule will triumph over democracy, 
while the drying up of all the springs of 
spiritual life will eventually result in an 
increasing sterility of civilized man him- 
self and a progressive depopulation of the 
Western world until, finally, “the course 
of a world history ends by winding itself 


up.” 


No summary can convey an adequate — 
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NGLAND’'S favorite writer of Mystery 
EL and Romance has been brought to 
America at last. His stories are thrilling 
movie audiences nightly, his plays are being 
produced in New York, his books are being 
read by thousands. He wrote 
The Terror, the first “talking” 
picture. He wrote The Sign 
of the Leopard which is now a 
success in London, Berlin and 
New York at the same time! 
One-fourth of the books sold 
in Great Britain are written 
by Edgar Wallace. 


Now you have an oppor- 
tunity to test his thrilling 
power. YOU can read these 
four books without risking a 
penny. You can learn for 
yourself why the picture of 
Edgar Wallace is as well 
known to Englishmen as 
pictures of the King and 
Queen. 


Here are stories of dia- 
bolical crimes, of uncanny 
mystery, told with such 
amazing speed and action 
that you are never conscious of reading. 
Incident, circumstance, romance and ad- 
venture crowd each other’s heels to get 
the story told—while the reader holds his 
breath. Here are thousands of new ideas, new 
motives, new clues, new and different crimes. 
All the eerie fascination of damp and dark 
underground tunnels is made thrice as in- 
tense by the almost unbelievable genius of 
this man. Walls and locks crumble as de- 
fense against the spectres he has created. And 
through all the harrowing details of theft, 
murder and crimes so terrible they bear no 
name, runs a strain of beautiful romance, a 
love story made more poignant and real by 
the circumstances that surround the lovers. 


From the works of Edgar Wallace, these 
four titles have been selected to give you an 
opportunity to meet and know the men and 
women who move and live in his books. 


The Terrible People is a story of vegeance— 
returned from the grave. The men of Scot- 


“T am a tale-teller,”’ says 
Edgar Wallace, ‘‘not a high- 
brow.”’ And that is thesecret 
of this man’s unparalleled 
popularity. He is famous 
beceuse he has exciting tales 
to tell and because he in- 
variably tells them as YOU 
want them told. 


land Yard are faced with an invisible foe, a 
power they can not combat. 

The Door With Seven Locks starts with a 
harmless crook, telling how he broke into a 
tomb. But there are less harmless crea- 

tures to be encountered be- 
fore the story is told. 


A King by Night defies 
description. Once you begin 
to read it, you will not put it 
aside. The final paragraph is 
as enthralling as the first. 
Suppose, for a moment, that 
you grasped a door-knob in 
your own home in the middle 
of the night, and felt it being 
turned from the other side! 


The Girl from Scotland Y ard 
is a typical example of this 
author’s ability to tell two 
talesin one. Here is not only 
the story of gruesome crimes 
and their ultimate explana- 
tion, but a touching romance 
as well. 


$8.00 worth of books for 
only $4.90 if you act at once. 


The coupon jn the corner of this page will 
bring you hours of relaxation and entertain- 
ment, adventure and thrills. You can not fail 
to respond to the magic of this man who has 
captivated half the world. Send for your set 
of four volumes from the Weirdmoor Edition 
of Edgar Wallace—on approval. Unless you 
find them all they have been described; unless 
you are entirely satisfied—you need not keep 
them. Since this special low price offer is 
made only to introduce England’s favorite to 
America, it may be withdrawn at any time. 
Send for your set at once to avoid disappoint- 
ment. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Garden City Dept. Wal. 603 N. Y. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Dep’t. Wal. 603 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Send me the four Wallace books on approval. 
I will either send them back or remit $4.90 in 
full payment for the set within a week 


4. Volumes Sent 
ON APPROVAL for °42° 
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Will Give You a Modern, | 


Cultured Background 


Broadens Your Vision, Knowledge 
and Understanding 


“The ONE book to read and know.” 
— Philadelphia Public Ledger 


“More dramatic than drama, 
more interesting than fiction.” 
—Birmingham News 


“A university in itself.” — 
Pittsburgb-Sun-Telegraph 
“Like viewing the uni- 
verse from a hilltop.” 
—Toledo Times 


Examine It 
FREE 


Brings 
Your Education 


Completely Up-to-date 


OW you can have at your command what man has learned 
in the six greatest branches of human knowledge and 
culture. Six great romantic outlines, six comprehensive sec- 
tions that will bring you— compressed into one 700-page 
volume — the thrilling story of the world’s HISTORY down 
to date — the stirring march and trends of RELIGION — the 
thought and wisdom of man’s PHILOSOPHY — the intrigu- 
ing beauty of the ARTS — the all-embracing survey of every 
branch of SCIENCE —and a complete panorama of the 
world’s LITERATURE from the first Neolithic scribblings to 
the work of modern authors of all nations. 


The Essence of ALL Knowledge 
Complete in Only One Volume 


THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, by Clement 
Wood, is the ONE book, the only book that gives you the fas- 
cinating story of what man has learned and accomplished from 
the World's birth in a flare of meteoric splendor up to the arrival 
of radio, aviation and television. Here is the whole story — all of 
it — Science, Art, Literature, History, Philosophy and Religion — 
in one large beautiful volume that you can actually BORROW 
for a week at our expense. 


Fascinatingly Told in Narrative Form 


Clip and mail the convenient coupon and it will bring you, prepaid, a 
copy of THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, by Clement 
Wood. Examine it. See for yourself how fascinating is the story of 
knowledge. Read it freely for a week. See how much you have missed in 
the realm of things you OUGHT TO KNOW. If you are not completely 
satisfied send the book back within seven days. Otherwise, keep it as your 
very own and remit the astoundingly 
low price of only $1.50 and two dollars 
a month for two months thereafter. 


Send No Money-Borrow 
It at Our Expense ' 


Tear Off Along This 


See What This 
Great Book Con- 
tains in Its Six 
Comprehensive 
Sections — 


HISTORY 


It gives you a complete, 
continuous, easily readable 
history of the world from its 
formation up to our own day 
and age. 


SCIENCE 


Marvels and wonders of | 


science, animal life, the earth, 
and all mankind. Science of 
sex, personality, human 
nature. 


LITERATURE 


Fascinating story of world 
literature in all ages. A bril- 
liant presentation co-ordi- 
nating your entire knowledge 
up to modern authors of all 


nations. 
ART 


Entire story of the Arts: 
Painting, Sculpture, Archi- 
tecture, Music, Dancing. 
Brings you a new appreciation 
of all arts. 


RELIGION 


Man's first spiritual aspira- 
tions. Mysteries of religious 
beginnings up to the story of 
all modern sects and their 
beliefs. 


PHILOSOPHY 


The story of Philosophy 
and Philosophers. The wisdom 
of the ages. 


ALL in THE OUTLINE OF 
MAN’S KNOWLEDGE 
Send this coupon and ex- 
amine it FREE, 


Line and Mail Today 


[Lewis COPELAND COMPANY, DEPT. 89 “I 
119 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN'S KNOWLEDGE 


But don’t decide now. See this 4 ?¥,Clement Wood, 700 pages, illustrated, handsomely bound. Within | 


all-absorbing work first. You can 
do that at our expense. Send no 
money. a clip and mail the 
coupon. Do it before the present 
edition is exhausted. Fill in the 
coupon and mail it at once. 
LEWIS COPELAND COM- 
PANY, Dept. 89, 119 West 
57th St., New York, N. Y. 


i Name.... 
j Address.... 
| City ~ 


7 days, I will either return the book or remit $1.50 as first payment, | 
4 and then $2.00 per month for two months, a total of $5.50. (Ten per 
cent discount for cash with order. Same return privilege.) 


pposebocvpvecdeces eee 
1S outside the limits of Continental U. S., send $5.00 with order. is deserved trouncing; and of how when he 
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idea of this prodigious work, amazing 
alike in the sweep of its encyclopedic 
erudition, the poetic vividness of its force. 
ful if frequently chaotic style, the wealth 
of penetrating and suggestive observa. 
tions which crowd almost every page, the 
far-ranging glance with which the entire 
history — political, economic, and cul. 
tural — of civilized mankind is surveyed 
from the detached heights of speculative 
thought in a challenging perspective, 
Still less can one discuss here the host of 
criticisms which inevitably suggest them. 
selves of the book’s basic arguments — 
such as the idea that each culture must 
ever start afresh where the others began, 
or the gratuitous assumption that modem 
mechanical technique has wrought no 
deep-seated change, of a permanent char 


| acter, in the destinies of mankind. 


Frequent doubts will arise, then, at 
fundamental points, but what cannot be 
questioned is the immense importance of 
the book and the profound impression itis 
bound to make in our interpretation of his. 
tory, in our outlook on the future, in our 
conception of the meaning of life. For here 
is one of the mighty books of the century, 
which, sooner or later, will be read by all 
who ponder the riddle of existence —a 
book which is heavy with implications of 
vital import in spheres lying beyond the 
confines of history or sociology. Although 
it should not be uncritically accepted asa 
new gospel, it is a truly monumental 
work, at once depressing in its pessimism 
and exhilarating in its compelling chal- 
lenge to our accepted ideas. 


A One-Man Show 


DiaLocues anD Monotocues, by Hun. 
bert Wolfe; Knopf, $2.50. 
Reviewed by T. S. Matruews. 


Wilk. Humsert Wore, by his own 
account, and (I suppose) by what might 
be called general admission, is a poet. Heis 
not a critic. Dialogues and Monologues, 
though superficially a book of literary crit- 
icism, is actually a collection of his well 
aired views on such vital questions 4 
George Moore, the “modernist” move- 
ment in American verse, the intellectual 
knavery and emotional blasphemy i 
volved in having been born a Frenchman 
instead of an Englishman, etc. We are not 
apt to find Mr. Wolfe’s opinions on amy 
particular subject difficult to recall, 
there is about them the flavor of the 
favorite. 

This book is really a fairy tale which 
tells, in seven versions, how a fairy prince 
named Humbert Wolfe went out into 
wicked literary world to seek his fortune; 
of the hulking giants and little sneaking 
trolls to whom he administered 4 





Gump Pan 
Saves You Money 


A final guarantee of complete satisfaction, pro- 
viding for the exchange of a Guild selection for 
any book in print in the United States, has been 
made a part of the famous Literary Guild plan. 
Now you cannot lose. Mail the coupon for com- 


plete information. 


one example of the discrimi- 

nation of the Guild Editorial 
Board. The history of the Guild is 
almost a continuous stream of such 
outstanding works. Every field of 
writing has been included. 


More than 70,000 members now 
receive the monthly selection in its 
distinctive binding at an annual sav- 
ing of more than a million dollars. 
You can realize a part of this saving 
if you join the Guild now. 


The NEW PLAN extends an ex- 
change privilege which is fully ex- 
plained in the new booklet WINGS. 


If you are familiar with the old 
Guild plan you will immediately 
realize the tremendous advantage 
this affords every reader of books 


fo book pictured here is only 


written in our 
language, no 
matter where he 
lives. Whether 
you are familiar 
with the old plan 
or not, mail the 
coupon at once 
for full particu- 
lars, without ob- 
ligating yourself 
in any way. 


Carl Van Doren and his associates 
have arranged a programme for the 
coming year, more ambitious in 
every way than anything attempted 
in the past. They will select the best 
books from the advance lists of lead- 
ing publishers. These will be printed 
by the best craftsmen and bound in 
fine book cloth for members only. 


The Literary Guild 


Dept. TF 
55 Fifth Avenue 


t r : 
New York ; 


MAGIC ISLAND 
was the Guild se- 
lection for January. 
Upon publication it 
leaped to promi- 
nence. It has al- 
a been the sub- 
ject for feature arti- 
cles in all important 
reviews of literature 
in America. 


If you are a reader,—if you are 
interested in keeping abreast of the 
times in the world of writing and 
progressive thought, the new Guild 
plan has been designed for you. 
Send at once for your copy of the 
new WINGS which explains how 
70,000 men and women save money 
on the best new books, 


The Literary Guild, Dept. 71F, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy of the book- 
let WINGS free and without obligation 
to me. 

POMS 6 Uwe da co obes 
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had rescued the beauteous lady Poetry 
from all her enemies, he carried her off to 
make an honest woman of her once again. 
This is, of course, fun for Mr. Wolfe, and 
it may even be instructive for the rest of 
us — in so far as such feats of intellectual 
derring-do reveal their invariable hero — 
but as criticism it is not even second-rate. 
What does finally emerge from Mr. 
Wolfe’s rigid intelligence and facile pen is 
exactly the kind of settled Olympian pom- 
posity which, in the case of older men like 
Dr. Van Dyke, we have been politely 
overlooking for years. For, in the dispute 


between the old gents and the young fel- 
lows, Mr. Wolfe is decidedly on the side of 
the old gents. 

We are all familiar with the professor of 
literature who, by merely ringing in the 
names of the more radical writers, estab- 
lishes himself as a lecturer of catholic 
sympathies, and can then proceed to 
“criticize” them in a manner which even 
some members of his audience may find 
pretentiously ignorant. This is Mr. 
Wolfe’s method of critical approach. If the 
literary question under dispute — and he 
never raises a literary question unless he is 
sure he has the answer — is one in which 
he feels that something can be said (up to 
a certain point) for the wrong side, he 
makes the advocatus diaboli a “sympa- 


Instantly 
Available 


the Exact Word 


for Every Purpose 


How often, desiring to express some particular 


thought, we are at a loss for the word. Even the 
best educated occasionally halt and stumble in 
speaking or writing because they cannot call to mind 
the word needed — and have no means of finding it. 


But there is an ‘‘Open Sesame,”’ a book which 
makes available for your immediate use every word 
in the living English language — 


MARCH 
THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


By means of its unique, patented arrangement it instantly 
finds for you the word for every thought or shade of meaning — 
and defines it — establishing a clear picture of it in your mind. 

This new Amplified Edition also contains thousands of facts 
on history, geography and literature, chapters on Grammar, 
Punctuation, Wrong Uses of Words, Biblical Facts, the im- 
portant words of the leading arts and sciences — all material of 
immeasurable value in speaking, writing and reading. 

**- a veal Treasure Chest of ‘E-nglish Undefiled.’ We commend 
it unreservedly,’ says Review of Reviews. 

Take advantage NOW of this opportunity to 


Examine It in Your Own Home—At Our Risk 


Judge it by actual use for 10 days — see for yourself what complete 
mastery of the language its 1462 pages give you 
__It is bound in handsome Buckram — a worthy addition to any 
library — 7% x 10% x 2%” and surprisingly handy because of the 
lightweight, opaque paper used 

Just send the coupon. You take no risk, since if you are not satisfied 
you have but to return the book, and it has not cost you a cent 


~———--—-———-—--—---H 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. F-3, 1334 Cherry Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Please send me (postpaid in U.S. and Canada) a copy of the new 
Amplified Edition of March's Thesaurus Dictionary. I will pay the 
postman $3.75, and if | decide to keep the book will pay you $2.00 


per month for 3 months. Canada, duty extra; foreign, $10.00 cash | 


with order. 


If for any reason I do not wish to keep it, I will return it in good | 


condition within 10 days and you are to refund my $3.75 


Name 


Address 


ee 


1462 pages, each 7%" x 10';”, vet 
only 2%" thick because of special 
thin opaque paper. Bound in Buck- 
ram with Gold Stamped Titie. 


Cannot be too highly praised.” 
— Korum, 
—will be of constant use on the 
writing desk."’-—— American Mercury 
“Valued by those who wish to use 
their mother tongue with accuracy and 
efiectiveness.”” — N.Y. Times. 





thetic character”’; and when the battle (or 
rather, Mr. Wolfe’s display of virtuosity 
in confounding his own puppet) has come 
to its inevitable conclusion, Saladin is al- 
lowed to proceed from the fold under his 
own power. He is struck all of a heap, of 
course, and is so shaken that presumably 
he sees the error of his former ways, and 
will soon be baptized — but at least he is 
not publicly humiliated. But when Mr. 
Wolfe is fighting a cause (as how often he 
is!) of real literary life and death — woe, 
woe to his luckless opponent! For in sucha 
case, even the stars in their courses will 
fight for Mr. Wolfe. 

It is really a one-man show, of course, 
but it is worth the price of admission to 
see the powers of darkness thus silenced, 


— humiliated, enraged, and put to flight — 


At Your Fingertips 


and by one whom not only old gentlemen, 
but old ladies too, would beam upon, and 


beam upon delightedly. 


Black Haiti 


Tue Macic Istanp, by W. B. Seabrook; 
Harcourt, Brace, $3.50. 
Reviewed by H. P. Davis. 


Aurnovcu Mr. Seabrook’s latest 
book deserves, and will undoubtedly 
achieve, success as a vivid and amazing 


narrative, it would be a pity to ignore the 
| more solid significance of the author’s con- 


tribution to our knowledge of the people of 
Haiti — those two million or more primi- 
tive, illiterate peasants who are, for the 
time being, wards of the United States. 
The Magic Island is an account of what 
Mr. Seabrook saw and thought and— 
more important — of what he felt during 
many months of intimate contact with all 
classes of people resident in Haiti— 
whites, blacks, and mulattoes of the upper 
circles, and the great peasant mass whose 
language he mastered and has accurately 
recorded. 

The author of The Magic Island was 
quite frankly and, from the point of view 
of American officialdom in Haiti, even 
crudely indifferent to the political aspects 
of the very real and complicated problems 
which confront United States agents in the 


| job of regenerating the Haitian people. In 


his kindly intentioned sketches, however, 
of the Haitian é/ite, and in his humorous, 


if perhaps less kindly, appraisals of the 


officials of the American occupation, he 
has cast interesting sidelights on an i , 


| volved and vexatious situation. That his 
/comments on the social aspects of this 


problem will be resented by both of the 
articulate peoples in Haiti is of compara 
tively small importance, because of the 
magnitude of the service which he has 


rendered. 


Mr. Seabrook has done a far greater and 


| more important thing than to write an ab- 


sorbing story. He has, with marvelous 1" 


| sight and sympathy, given to the world 


the first and only authentic interpretation 
of the soul of a people, of some two million 
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experts selecting from 7 
books submitted by over 40 publishers 


This is the only Sure way to Get THE ONE BEST Detective 
or Mystery Story out of Scores published each month! 


Many thousands of detective story readers have eagerly read 
our announcements and written for full details of this new 
way to get the ONE detective or mystery story which far 
excels all others to be published each month. It is more diffi- 
cult to select a superb mystery story from among the great 
numbers everywhere displayed than it is to choose a book in 
any other field. There is no way of judging the contents short 
of actual reading. For all lovers of mystery fiction we have 
enlisted the expert services of five of the best equipped judges 
in this field. This Board of Selection and Review which will 
choose each month’s best story is: Carolyn Wells, popular 
novelist and author of many best-selling mysteries; Edmund 
Pearson, noted student of and expert on actual murder cases; 
Francis L. Wellman, renowned prosecutor and famous expert 
on cross examination; Frederick F. Van de Water, “¥. F. V.,” 
distinguished literary critic and author; Robert II. (Bob) 
Davis, author, editor, columnist, discoverer of many famous 
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Do not confuse this club with any other offering 
detective stories. The DETECTIVE STORY 
CLUB is the only club which offers its members 
detective and mystery stories selected in advance 
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From all the publications of these famous pub- 
lishers who scan the whole world for their books 
the Detective Story CLuB chooses the best 
detective story each month. 
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authors. More than 40 publishers submit in advance of pub- 
lication, to this group of eminent experts, the best of the 
mystery stories which these publishers, with all the resources 
at their command, are able to secure. 

From this large number of forthcoming books these expert 
judges quickly eliminate all but the very finest few. From 
those few superb stories that remain the judges by majority 
vote decide upon ONE as the very finest of all that will be 
published during the current month. Each month this ONE 
BEST BOOK is sent to you by the Detective Story Club. 
Their final decision guarantees you a book of surmounting 
narrative power, and superb technique. 

This is the ONLY Club which offers its members the best 
detective and mystery stories selected from the forthcoming 
publications of ALL publishers. Each month you will receive 
your book on the day of publication. You will be the first to 
read it. No one will get it before you do. 


Membership Is FREE 


Membership in this unique organization is FREE to all detective story readers. 
Each month the outstanding detective story, selected by a committee of distin- 
guished judges, is delivered to your home or office, postage prepaid. You merely 
pay the regular retail price for the books you receive and you are always sure of 
getting only the best detective stories. 

Membership in the DETECTIVE Story CLuB brings you many other advantages — 
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By R. Austin Freeman (which would ordinarily sell for 
$1.00). One of the most unusual detective stories ever writ- 
ten. If you want us to send you a FREE copy of ‘The 
Case of Oscar Brodski,” simply enclose ten cents with the 
coupon to cover the cost of handling and mailing this 
book. Remember, please that zo money is required if you 


don’t want a copy of this story. But you will want the 
exceedingly interesting details of this unique and excit- 
ing new reading club. Simply sign and mail the coupon 
for full information about FREE membership in 
the Detective Story Club. 


DETECTIVE STORY CLUB, INC. s : 
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cents to cover the cost of handling and mailing this book. This re- 
quest places me under no obligation. 


Name 


Address 





Books 


blacks, unenfranchised citizens of an al- 
leged republic, who, though they live only 
four days by steamer from New York and 
have been for over thirteen years wards of 
the United States, are as little known as if 
they had remained with their ancestors in 
darkest Africa. 

He has not only penetrated deeply into 
mysteries with which no other writer has 
had more than casual contact, but he has, 
through some inherent quality, some “in- 
ner light,” been able to feel and interpret, 
“despite upcropping naivetés, savage- 
ries, grotesqueries, superstitious mumbo- 


jumbo,” the reality of the deeply im- 
planted traditions and genuinely religious 
motives which form so large a part of the 
lives of these strangely isolated people. 

The conventional picture of the interior 
of Haiti — a fearful, mysterious, Voodoo- 
ridden country where human sacrifices 
and cannibalism are common — disap- 
pears before Mr. Seabrook’s illuminating 
account of religious ceremonies which he 
not only witnessed but in which he ac- 
tually took part as an initiate. That there 
have been, even in recent years, human 
sacrifices in Haiti, is a matter of official 
record; but, as Mr. Seabrook has con- 
clusively shown, such sacrifices have no 
place in the great majority of the cere- 
monial practices and rituals. 
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ow Comes The 
New Shorthand 


WIN 
Success 


Through 
Speeduriting 


Here are just 
a few of the 
enthusiastic 
ipttere Miss 
Originator of pd MA og | 
Speedwriting Speedwriting 
and acknowledged one of the world's 
foremost authorities on shorthand, has 
received from the thou is of men 
and women who, through Speedwrit- 
ing, have been able to win better posi- 
tions increase their personal efficiency 
and earn more money than ever before 
in their lives. 
Dorothy Marion Ri , Philadelphia, 
Pa. — “I began writing shorthand af- 
ter studying Speedwriting only four 
hours. I am employed as secretary to 
the Catholic Congress, and find no 
difficulty in taking dictation as fast as 
it is given to me.” 
James E. Andre, Little Rock, Ark. — 
‘I had no idea Speedwriting could be 
learned so quickly. It is not only easy 


Miss Emma B. 
Dearborn, 


Written in the Plain A-B-C’s 


ERE, at last, is a new, natural shorthand — a short- 
hand written, not in a “foreign language’’ of signs 
and symbols, but in the ordinary A-B-C’s. Right this min- 
ute you know the fundamentals of thisamazing new method 
—-you use them in your daily speech. So simple is it, so easy 
to learn, that after the first few minutes of study you will 
find yourself able to write, understand and transcribe 
your notes, even though you never had the faintest idea of 
shorthand before. A few hours more of interesting, ab- 
sorbing study and you will have mastered 80% of all the 
shorthand you will ever need. 


YOU, Too, Can Quickly Learn 
Speeduriting 


Because this new shorthand is based upon the language 
you already know — because it is so easy to learn, so 
simple to use, so speedy and so accurate — Speedwriting 
has been enthusiastically adopted by business and profes- 
sional men and women everywhere. Executives, salesmen, 
clergymen, doctors, lawyers — stenographers who have 
used other systems for years — students, are learning this 
new, natural shorthand to increase their personal effi- 
ciency —to enable them to earn more pay and win more 
rapid advancement than ever before. 





to learn, but is really fascinating. As 
for speed, the name “Speedwriting” is 
not in error. I am employed as secre- 
tary and bookkeeper, and my salary is 
65% more than it was 
when I enrolled for your 
Speedwriting Course. 

Learn to 


Typewrite the 
Nyaa ae lag ellel 
Way New, 
Coureequali hee, 
wou asezpert 


typist. Details 
FREE 


/ The NATURAL SHORTHAND 


is the result of years of study on the part of Miss Emma 
Dearborn, world-famous educator. For 18 years Miss 
Dearborn taught conventional shorthand in such well- 
known institutions as Columbia University, Rochester 
Business Institute, Simmons College and the University 
of California. Then, realizing the crying need for a simpler, 
easier, more natural shorthand that could be learned in a 
few hours, rather than through months of hard effort, she 
finally evolved the principles of Speedwriting — the most 
pam, practical and easiest-to-learn shorthand ever 
invented. 


Free Book Gives Details 


Let us show you how easy it is for 
anyone to learn Speedwriting — to be 
oaks, after a few hours of study, to 
write shorthand with the same ease 
and rapidity as an experienced sten- 
ographer. Send to-day — Now — for 
illustrated FREE book which tells 
what Speedwriting can do for YOU! 


Speedwriting, Inc. 
Dept.BD-1026 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Ausiting 
$9 coupon 


SPEEDWRITING, Inc., Dept. BD-1026, 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send me your illustra- 
ted book, “Speedwriting,” and complete details 
about this new, natural shorthand. 


I m nuuens in Spesdwritios Sons Srepee 
Engineeri: n Executive 
0 Reporting Oo Paslentensl 0 Clerical 0 
() Check for details about Speedtyping 


Diminished Giants 


Peper Vicrorious, by O. E. Rolvaag; 
Harper, $2.50. 
Reviewed by Cuirron P. Fapiman. 


Aways interesting and intelligent, 
often beautiful, this tale of the second 
generation of Norwegian pioneers never. 
theless fails to grip the reader as intensely 
as Mr. Rolvaag’s splendid first novel. But 
that the sequel to Giants in the Earth 
should be less moving than its predecessor 
was inevitable. The difficulty lies in the 
step down from a theme of universal im- 
port, surrounded with honest glamour, to 
one which is not so much a theme as a 
problem. In Giants in the Earth the con. 
flict was a primordial one — man’s lone 
struggle with the land. In Peder Vic. 
torious, which deals with the boyhood of 
the son of Per and Beret Hansa, the land 
has already ceased to function as a labor 
for giants, with the result that the giants 
are gone and with them some of the epic 
quality that filled the first book. Instead 
of the struggle of Titans we must now be 
content with a very sensitive portrayal of 
the rather familiar conflict between the 
strong, dominating mother and the re. 
bellious, burgeoning son. With the Norwe- 
gian pioneers the acceptance of America 


i 


O E. Rotvaac 


was a profound necessity, but subcon- 
sciously apprehended; with the sons and 
daughters of the pioneers it has already 
become a “problem.” The talk is now of 
“assimilation”; mother and son take up 
their inevitable positions as antagonists in 
the language controversy. The rounded 
Hamsun note, holding within it an accent 
of the eternal, has begun to die out, and 
the first faint whine of the problem novel- 
ist is heard. Consequently, there is 4 
general lowering of emotional tone. __ 
But, as has been said, this was inevi- 
table; for it is dependent on the historical 
evolution of the Norwegian immigrants 
within their given territory. Per’s soul had 
nothing less than a new earth and a new 
nature to accustom itself to. In 188 
Peder, his son, is now concerned with the 
more specific problem of becoming af 
American; and ‘Peder’s son will probably 
be bothered mainly by the question of 
economic aggrandizement; and his grand- 
son by that of boredom with his country. 
As soon as your characters are concern 
with “problems,” even where these prob- 
lems are as unpedantically posed as they 
are in Peder Victorious, as soon as theit 
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The ART OF THINKING 


was written for 


—for me, who miss the pleasure of knowledge 
because of the imagined terror of thought. . . 
for me, whose day-dreams, rightly directed, 
would build on fact my most fantastic Castle 
in Spain . . . for me, so poor a companion to 
myself, that I prey on others to make life 
endurable; and, looking within, find a void 
that Hollywood must fill. 

For me this book was written. It shows me 
clearly the possibilities latent in my own 
mind, awaiting to be aroused. It puts me in 
William James’ gallery of those who use but 
a fraction of their mental powers, who know 
not the incomparable thrills of intellectual 
adventure. 

But, happily, Tue Art or Tuinxine, this 
new book, witty and wise, by ABE Ernest 
Dimnet, points the way in which I may make 
my life more full, my mind more effective, my 
thoughts more meaningful. 

For, whoso touches this book touches a 
man; whoso opens these pages swings open 
the door of a new adventure for the mind; 
whoso enjoys that noblest pleasure, the joy 
of understanding, will read this book with 
profit and delight. 


The ART OF 
THINKING 


By Assé Ernest Dimnet 
/ FS La 


$2.50 
At All 
Bookstores 


Now 1n its 
6th Printing 


Proressor Joun DEWEY 
Columbia University | 


“Before a work of art, one is likely to 
be dumb or to indulge only in the 
ejaculations; and when asked why 
one likes it, to reply ‘Go and see for 
yourself.’ That is the way I feel 
about this genial and witty book,” 


S. Parkes CADMAN 
National Radio Pastor 


“Tue Art or Tuinkinc” has the 
logical conciseness and drive of the 
French mind, relieved by a sense of 
humor and a felicity of expression 
which help the reader to absorb its 
capital ideas.” 


Dr. Joun Grier Hispen 
President, Princeton 
University 


“Recommend it very highly to all 
who are perhaps groping in the dark 
and not able to concentrate their lives 
along valuable and rewarding ends.” 


Nicuotas Murray BuTLer 
President, Columbia 
University 
“A clear and succinct presentation 


of about as important a topic as there 
is in the modern world.” 


I want 


to Tue Inner Sanctum of The Art of Thinking” 
Check one of these 


: [-] Enclosed find $2.50 
Pabisrs 37 Wet rch Sty N-Y. Fy Exon 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 
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The Day-Dreamer 


Will he ever wake up? 


—— 
iF on show ‘em! 


ll finish my work 





IS life is made up of rosy visions. 

He sees himself in a manager's office — as the 
president of a firm — with a $20,000 salary — perhaps 
even as a millionaire with a Rolls Royce, a rakish 
yacht and a swell country estate. 

But all this grandeur is in his day dreams. He 
lives in the golden PARADISE OF TOMORROW 
—and it never comes. 

He does nothing with the opportunities that sur- 
round him TODAY. He will always be somebody 
else’s servant, instead of master of his own destiny. 

How does he get into such a mental state? Be- 
cause he uses only about ONE-TENTH of his 
mental energies in doing the vital things that count. 

We are nearly all victims of the vicious habit of 
living far below our Godgiven endowments! The 
proof of it is that you have failed to reach the high 
mark ONCE set for yourself. 

You admit it. What you want to know is, WHAT 
CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT? 

There is one very simple thing that you CAN do 
—now. You can find out what Pelmanism has 
done for 650,000 men and women, some of whom 
were facing THE VERY SAME DISSATISFAC- 
TION with their attainments that you are feeling. 
Pelmanism developed the mental powers they 
lacked — it replaced procrastination with ‘‘do it 
now” efficiency; it put concentration in the place 
of mind-wandering; it substituted self-confidence 
for self-distrust. 

Since Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, it 
brings SELF-REALIZATION to all classes and conditions 
of men and women—prominent and famous as well as ob- 
scure and unknown. 
who used and advocate it are: 
T. P. O'Conner, “Father 

of the House of 


Jerome K. Jerome, Novel- 


Books 


lives are conditioned by a foreseeable 
social development, they cease to be epic. 
They are no longer superhuman and they 
often become less human. That is to say, 
their creator is bound to see them in terms 
of social factors and to use them, there- 
fore, as instruments whereby to :lluminate 
a social situation. In the present volume, 
for example, the reader knows from the 


| beginning that the Lutheran Norwegian 


Peder will love and marry the Catholic 
Irish Susie; for this is the accepted symbol 
| of the resolution of that social problem 
known as the Americanization of the im- 
migrant. Rolvaag is an artist of the 
| utmost sincerity, and nothing is more dis- 
| tasteful to him than the easy conven- 
tionalization of character, yet does not the 


| climax of his novel remind us inevitably of 


the last act of Miss Anne Nichols’ Struld- 
brugian comedy-drama? 

Peder Victorious, then, was bound to be 
a less inspiring and satisfactory work than 
Giants in the Earth; but it is not without 
its extraordinary excellences. Particularly 
admirable, for example, is the slow care 
with which the unique Lutheran morality 
of the Norwegians is illuminated and the 
perception which enables Rolvaag to dis- 
tinguish it from the more customary forms 


| of American Puritanism. Rolvaag’s ethic 


sensitivity is as delicate as a seismograph; 
his older generation, at least, is completely 
and recognizably Norwegian. Never could 
it be confused with a nineteenth century 
native American farming population. His 





nd among the better known persons | 


Com- ist 

mons.” 
The late Sir H. Rider 
Haggard, Famous Novel- 


ist. 

General Sir Robert Bad- 
en-Powell, Founder of 
the Boy Scout Move- 
ment. 

Judge Ben. B. Lindsey, 
Founder of the Juvenile 
Court, Denver. 

Frank P. Walsh, Former 
Chairman of National 
War Labor Board. 


and others, 
mention here. 


A remarkable book called 
has been written about Pelmanism 


fAINED FREE. 


of equal prominence, 


Gen. Sir 
Maurice, 


Frederick 
Director _ of 


Military Opera s, Im- | f ° 
rial General Sta. | remembers long after the last page of this 


| fine book has been closed. 


perial General Staff. 


Aigo Lord Ppvectocd, 
B., G.C.V« 


a ‘ac wan! ve Come- 
dian. 


W. L. George, Author. 
Baroness Orczy, Author. 
Prince Charles of Sweden 
too numerous to 


“Scientific Mind-Training" 
1T CAN BE OB- 


Yet thousands of people who read 


this announcement and who NEED this book will not 


send for it. 


But if they will use their HEADS, 


“It's all tommyrot,” 


they will say. 
they will realize 


that People cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that 


there M 


JST be something in Pelmanism, when it has 


such a record with 650,000 different individuals, and 
when it is endorsed by the kind of people listed above. 
The first principle of YOUR success is to do something 


radical in your life. You cannot make just an ordinary 
move, for you will soon again sink into the mire of dis- 
couragement. Let Pelmanism help you FIND YOUR- 
SELF. Don't put it off. Mail the coupon below now — 
now. while your resolve to DO SOMETHING ABOUT 
YOURSELF is strong. 


— — A a SF 
The Pelman Institute of America, 
71 West 45th Street, Suite 1303 New York City. 

I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually 
done for over 650,000 people. Ple ase send me your free 


book, “Scientific Mind- Training.” This places me under 
no obligation whatever. 


Name. .. 


people form that most admirable thing, a 
genuine free-born peasantry. They are a 
peasantry, not a yokelry, possessing an 
indigenous culture and a definite code of 


morality which may be narrow and is 


often terrifying, but which is never the ex- 
pression of brutality or ignorance. It is 
this community, so lovingly portrayed 


| with not even a hint of sentimentality, 


and not the central characters, which one 


Medical Humanism 


or Mepicl, oF Harvey Cush- 
; Little, Brown, $2.50. 
Rev iewed by T. Swann Harpine 


Harvey Cusuine is a gentleman 
physician of the old school. His felicitous 
facility with Latin betrays him. He ‘is a 
humanist of the Oliver Wendell Holmes 
type and, like many other older physi- 

| clans, is very suspicious of the modern 


| highly scientific laboratory methods of 


diagnosis which seem to prevent any 
human understanding of the patient by 
his doctor. But Dr. Cushing is neither a 
fanatic nor an incorrigible Tory. He is ur- 
| bane, tolerant, scholarly, alert. He is quite 
| willing to give medical modernism its due 





Read 
RARE BOOKS 


You may now read without buy- 
ing, at moderate cost, both the 
quaint old books and the extraor- 
dinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately 
printed items, unexpurgated trans- 
lations and exceptional reprints 
may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United 
States have access to a collection of 
rare, scarce, unusual, out-of-print 
and curious books chosen largely by 
themselves. 


Please state occupation or profes. 
sion when writing for information 
and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc. 


Dept. L-4 


45 West 45th Street New York City 


oft .41l Good News Stands 


THE FORUM 


40c a single copy 
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TheREAL 
Hrabian Nighis 


In English — 


A new literal and 
unexpurgated 
translation, con- 
taining all of those 
vivid tales of pas 
sion and splendor 
that have made 
the name of Sche- 
herazade, Queen 
of Story Tellers, a 
synonym for the 
best of imagina- 


< tive fiction. 


MARDRUS-MATHERS TRANSLATION 


_ For the first time a translator has dared to render 
into modern phrases this treasure house of Oriental 
fact and fiction. Mr. E. Powys Mathers has turn 





| Dr. J. C. Mardrus’ unexpurgated French version of 


The Thousand Nights and One Night into easily 
English. 


NEW EXTRA-ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


Limited to one thousand sets printed on laid papet- 
Twenty-four illustrations ,by Roderick McRae. A 
complete description is contained in an instructive 
booklet, printed in full colors. Sent free on request. 
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DINGWALL-ROCK, Ltd., Dept. 233, 
45 West 45th St., New York City. 


Without obligation or cost to me, kindly forward 
your brochure printed in full colors, describing The 
REAL Arabian Nights. 


ee 


Address 
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SUCCESS — 


Will You Pay the Price? 


.* you are normal, you want the comforts and luxuries 

which are the by-products of success—a home of your 
own—a new car—the leisure to read—the means to travel. 

You want these things very much. 

But—you are keen enough to perceive that experience 
and facility in handling routine work will never get 
them for you. 

What, then, are you doing to gain that specialized 
experience—that trained ability—for which business 
firms are willing to pay real money? 

* *& 

During the past twenty years more than 680,000 men 
have found the answer to that question in home-study 
training under the LaSalle Problem Method. 

Evening after evening, they have seated themselves, 
to all intents and purposes, at the desks of men in high- 
salaried positions, and have squarely faced the problems 
of those positions. Evening after evening, they have 
been shown the principles involved in the solution of 
such problems—and how those principles are applied 
by highly successful business houses. 

Evening after evening, they have tackled concrete 
problems, lifted bodily from business life, and under the 
direction of some of the ablest men in their respective 


(xxi 






fields have worked those problems out for themselves. 

That they have been well rewarded for their foresight 
and their earnestness is shown by the fact that during 
only six months’ time as many as 1,248 LaSalle mem- 
bers reported salary increases totaling $1,399,507—an 
average increase per man of 89%. 

* + 

Many men, knowing what home-study training under 
the LaSalle Problem Method can do for them, never- 
theless prefer to think that there’s “nothing in it.” 
That’s the excuse they make for their futures. 

If you—knowing these facts—are content to drift, 
you will not profit by reading further. 

If on the other hand you have imagination enough to 
visualize your goal—to actually see yourself in a home of 
your own, enjoying the comforts and luxuries of life—if, 
in short, you are a man of purpose, the coupon below 
may shorten your journey to success by many years. 

Note, please, that the coupon names different lines 
of training and that it will bring you full particulars of 
the training which appeals to you, together with your 
copy of that most inspiring book, ““Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One’’—all without obligation. 

If you wantsuccess, and are willing topay theprice, ACT! 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


If You Are Thinking 
About Stenography or 
Secretarial Work 


oO Pustneee Management: Managerial, 


—-—-—— — Find Yourself Through LaSalle! — ————— 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 396R 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a 
copy of ““Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ all without obligation. 


CHICAGO 


(1) Law: LL.B. Degree. 
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better work means better pay. The de- 
mand for Stenotypists exceeds the supply. 
Sond the for a free trial lesson. 


cou 
See youssss how the Stenotype opens 
opportunities for you. 


Modern Business Correspondence. 
0) Stenography—Stenotypy. 


(_] Commercial Law. 0) Commer cial Spanish, now 
(J Teiegraphy—Railway and Commercial, 


Present Position 
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To You 


who are interested 
in public questions — 
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THE RusseELL SAGE Founpa- | 
TION announces the completion 
of a nation-wide survey of mar- 
riage law administration. The 
facts discovered are presented 
in tWoé: important books. 


Marriage and the State 


by Mary E. Ricumonp 
and Frep S. Hat 


This study made in 90 cities in 30 
states shows how the million mar- 
riages each year are licensed and 
solemnized. It presents the facts 
about child marriages, marriage 





exploitation, and many other 
abuses. Suggests important 
reforms. $2.50 


Marriage Laws and 
Decisions in the U. S. 


by GEOFFREY May 


— presents in convenient outline 
form all the marriage laws of the 
various states and all important 
court decisions on the subject. 
Uniquely valuable for the social 
worker, the jurist, the legislator. 

$3.50 


+ 


A free booklet will be sent you on 
request, explaining the work of 
the Foundation and how it may 
be of practical service to you. 
Simply clipand return the coupon 
below. 


Russe. SaGE FounDATION 
130 E. 22d St., New York, N. Y. 


Publication Department: 
Kindly send me: 
_) Booklet, “‘ Your Share in siinaaas — 
ree. 
(_] MARRIAGE AND THE STATE $2.50 


(] Marriace Laws anp DEcISsIONS 
IN THE U. S. 





Books 


| in so far as the physician does not lose the 
| ability to approach the sick as human be- 


ings and to treat their pains and aches 
with sympathetic wisdom. 

Consecratio Medici is composed almost 
entirely of papers which the author has 
delivered from 1904 to 1927. The first and 


| title paper keys the entire lot to a high 


ideal of therapeutic consecration too often 
neglected in this era of split fees, dollar 
chasing, and needless operations. The 


remaining chapters are quite naturally un- | 


even in quality. Some, like the war mem- 
ories, are not significant; some, like “The 


Western Reserve and Its Medical Tradi- | 


tions,” are too localized to interest the 
general reader much. Others, like “‘Re- 
alignments in Greater Medicine,” ad- 
mirably preach Cushing’s fundamental 
message: hold fast to that which is good in 
the old while judiciously utilizing modern 
methods and ideas. “The Doctor and His 
Books” is delightful reading and doubt- 
less portrays its humane physician author 
to the life. It is pervaded with real humor 
and ripened wisdom. 

Perhaps one could ask for no better por- 
trait of the ideal doctor, who could so soon 
annihilate charlatanism should his tribe 
increase, than that which is drawn by Dr. 
Cushing in his chapter on Osler. Osler not 
only had sound technical equipment, but 
an air of perfect simplicity and directness. 
He entered the sick room with a song and 
an epigram, “an air of gayety, an atmos- 
phere that lifts the invalid instantly out 
of his ills.” The very joy of Osler’s visit 
made the ward forget the symptoms it 
fancied were important before that visit 
was made. Compare this with the solemn, 
all too often indifferent and somewhat 
heartless manner of the average doctor or 
scientific specialist and you can begin to 
see what medical humanism really is. 
Moreover, as this reviewer is aware from 
wide acquaintance with his more tech- 
nical papers, Harvey Cushing continually 
practises effectively what he so ably 

reaches. 

The book is completely non-technical 
and should not stump the most unscien- 
tific reader. While not in any sense a mas- 
terpiece, it well repays reading, for it is 


| good to know that medicine can produce a 


Cushing, a Draper, a Barker, a Cabot, and, 
among younger men, an Alvarez. 


Jewish Isolation 


Tue Cnosen Peopie, by Jerome and 
Jean Tharaud; translated by Frances 
Wilson Huard; Longmans, Green, $2.00. 

Reviewed by Jean B. Tempte. 


"Tuis account of the Jews in Eu- 
rope is a brief and swiftly moving narra- 
tive which takes its point of departure 
from the life of the ghetto, that racial 





BOOK BARGAINS 


The Intimate Papers of Col. 
House. Vol. 1 & 2. Published at 
$10.00 — Our Special Price $2.68. 
The Pocket University, 23 Vols. 
($49.50) — $7.95. 


These are typical of the hundreds of 
bargains listed in our Bargain Catalog. 


Send for a free copy 


Union Library Association 
118 E, 25th St. New York City 
Herbert L. Bowman, Treas. & Mgr. 


Write today for this new book. It tells 
alaw eet shorten your 


The aristocrat of tweed for golf and 
outdoor wear, direct from makers. 
Samples free. Suit lengths by mail. 
Carriage paid. 
NEWALL, 442 Stornoway, Scotland 


aM, EXPIRATION DATES a 


will creep up on one. Use the special insert 
enclosed in this copy to renew your subscrip- 
tion today. 


Learn a 
New 





Language 


as children learn it! 


A remarkably simple new way to learn 
French, Spanish, German and Italian 


N the Pelman Method of Language In- 

struction, you will not see a single word 
of explanation in English. But you soon 
realize that it is not necessary. Your knowl- 
edge of English has given you hundreds of 
words, which are spelled and which mean 
exactly the same in the foreign language. 

Within eight to twelve weeks, you will be 
able to read, speak and understand the 
language you have chosen. No time 1s 
wasted on memorizing intricate rules of 
grammar. The few rules that you need are 
picked up automatically — almost un- 
consciously. 


Send for FREE Book 


It shows why it is possible to agree that you will 
learn either French, Spanish, German or Italian within 
a short time, to your satisfaction, or it will cost you 
nothing. Mail the coupon at once. It places you under 
no obligation. 


THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
71 West 45th Street, Suite L-1303, N. Y. C. 

Please send me full information about the Pelman 
System of Language instruction. I am _ interes’ in 
O French © Spanish O German O Italian. 
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« CHOOL” French and the French 

you would learn if you moved to 

Paris do not sound very much 

alike in actual use. Yet school 
French is difficult to learn and monoto- 
_ hous to study, while the 
language you would hear 
on the Bois de Bologne, 
on the Champs Elysées, or 
in the best French homes 
and salons is very easy! 

We can not all go to 
Europe to learnour French 
— so Hugo has brought 
France to us! 

Every day that you 
live, a working knowledge 
of French becomes more 
and more necessary. You 
have realized for a long 
time that you would like 
to be able to speak French 
if you could do so without 
80 much long, tiresome 
study, without paying the 
high price of a private 
French tutor and still have 
some assurance that French 

would understand 
you when you were through! 

NOW all that is possi- 
ble! NOW you can learn 
the French of Paris with 

€ perfect, usable accent that will allow 
you to be understood wherever French is 

en. 

No rules. No “construction.” No terri- 
ying lists of irregular verbs. You begin 
Speaking the language with the first 
lesson. When you tour France you will not 


in a lady’s purse. 


“ 


Only a Fe Ce t Di 
POTN Mer Are Learning? 


: 


need an interpreter. Shopkeepers and 
hotels will not charge you exorbitant 
prices nor add couvert as they so often do 
to people who do not understand their 
language completely. You will not make 
ridiculous, costly and em- 
barrassing mistakes such 
as you are likely to make 
if your French is not 
readily understood. 
When you learn to 
speak French by the Hugo 
“French at Sight’”” Method 
you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that you not 
only use the correct words 
but that you have spoken 
them properly. 


COMPLETE 
COURSE SENT 
ON APPROVAL 

NOW ONLY 


$9.85 


You will never realize 
how simple and easy it is 
to learn to speak French 
correctly until you have 
seen and examined Hugo’s 
“French at Sight.” 

No matter how hard you think French 
will be for you; regardless of what success 
or failure you or your friends may have 
had with other courses, we want you to 
examine Hugo’s ‘French at Sight’ at 
our expense and at our risk. 


To everyone who enrolls for Hugo's 
FRENCH AT SIGHT we will send this 
famous Cestre-Guibillon Frangais-Anglais 
and Anglais-Frangais Dictionary. Bound 
in rich, dark-green seal grain with page- 
edges tinted in red; finely printed on 
tough, thin paper; containing 24,000 
title in gold on cover and back. Size, 3% x 
534x% inches, to fit vest pocket or to go 


words, 


Simply on request — without one penny 
of money from you — we will send you the 
complete course of 24 fascinating lessons. 
Examine them at your leisure. Try sev- 
eral lessons and test your own progress. 
At the end of 5 days, if you are com- 
pletely satisfied send us $1.85 first pay- 
ment, or if you are not, return the lessons 
and dictionary and you owe us nothing. 


SEND NO MONEY. Just fill in the 
coupon, and mail it. The new low price 
of only $9.85 is made for a limited time 
only, to introduce the HUGO method to 
as many Americans as possible. 


Doubleday, Doran &Co., Inc. 


American Representative: 


Hugo’s Language Institute 


Dept. F-603 Garden City, N. Y. 


| Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Dept. F-603 
| Garden City, N. Y. 


You may send me the 24 lessons of Hugo’s “French 

| at Sight” and the imported French-English Dictionary 
for 5 days’ examination. At the end of that time I will 

| either mail you $1.85 and $2 each month for 4 successive 
| months, or return the lessons and the dictionary to you. 





AUTHORITIES! 


Written by 50 leading 
lawyers for the business 
man, the beginner, the 
student — yet thousands 
of sets in use, as a reliable 
reference work, by noted 
attorneys. 12 big volumes 
bound in costly law- 
buckram, over 6,000 


pages. Free, for a limited « 


time, new volume 13 to 
match the set, containing 
200 pages of standard 
legal forms. Also 25 pam- 
phiets Free, of lectures 
and cases. 


Sent FREE! 


See this gigantic work which 
condenses the essential facts 
of Law to usable, learnable 
form and size, for the first 
time. Test for yourself the 
Rooting and Reference 
Method. Supplemented by 
Consulting Service, FREE. 
Here is your best PW. 
nity to break into 
Just mail the coupon. 


Whenever you buy orsell, 
if you own real estate or a 
usiness or even an auto 
—whether you get insur- 
ance or buy securities or 
make a contract—every 
way you turn in the world 
of business today you en- 
counter LEGAL prob- 
This gives the man 
who KNOWS LAW a 
tremendous advantage— 
he can turnit into CASH 
like money in the bank. 
With it he can fill the top 
executive places, demand 
an enormous polery. 
Judge | Gary, of “U. 
Steel,” is one example Si 
THOUSANDS who have 
climbed to dizzy heights 
through LAW. 


“LOOK IT UP—” 
Don’t keep it in 


your head 

is the advice and practice of 
eminentlawyersand judges. 

And that’s the basis of the 
new, EASIER WAY to 
learn LAW. Instead of years 
of grinding study and mem- 
orizing, we have developed 
a simple READING and 
REFE PRENC E METHOD. 

Now yes can get a working 
knowledge of law at home, 

in spare time, with no edu- 
cational requirements. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL 
SOCIETY 


Dept. L-3197, Drexel Av. & 
S8th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SeCReeeeceeseeeeeeeesseseseeees 
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Bnet acne ond Seth Stvect, Chicago FREE! 


Tell me bow | can learn Law in spare Sime a 
eference M: 


home by new Reading and Reftere 


For a limited 


Sbip on 16 days’ free trial all 13 volumes and texts. 
1 will pay the delivery charges only . If Il wish I may 
return same within 15 days, charges collect, and 


owe ace nothing 


Bat if 1 decide to keep them, I will pay $2.00 at 
the end of the trial period, then 


$3 a month until 
special advertising price of $49.80 is paid. | attach 


2 
pampblete. 


letter stating employer's and references’ names 


and addresses. 


Bao Jast the plan you 


Eco San. ‘OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 1163 , 3601 Michigan Ave., 


Evo \ar 
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money taking Prepare q 
coare Sena. Sine onrn while you teorn. tho ompovtones 
ToL ay ya . 


5 Chicago, U.S. & 


Dept. 1163, 


pictures. 


Chicago, U. S.A. 


Books 


isolation which was at first self-imposed 
but later became a penalization. It is viv- 
idly written, full of delightful passages. But 
the book’s readability does not: detract 
from its value as a study of the later phases 
of Jewish history, which are no less dra- | 
matic than those of its beginnings in the 
desert wanderings of nomad shepherds. 

The Tharauds see the history of the 
Jews in Europe as patterned by two lines 
of effort to escape from the dominance of 
the Synagogue. The first has been that of 
intellectual revolution , beginning with the 
rationalism of Maimonides and reaching 
a peak in the work of Moses Mendelssohn, | 
which was aimed at occidentalizing the 
Jew socially rather than religiously. The 
second effort toward escape has been by 
way of the mysticism of Cabbala and the 
recurring manifestations of the messiah 
psychology. If the Jews of the present do 
not await the coming of a messiah who 
shall lead them to dominance, at least 
many of them substitute in place of his 
rallying the “call to justice and perfect 
equality” of the internationalism of 
Moscow, and the summons of the Zionist 
movement which shall reinstate a small 
portion of their number in Palestine. 

But the Jewish mind has found in em- 
phasizing its racial particularism, by the 
arts and by new forms of social conduct, 
another channel of wish-fulfillment than 
either Bolshevism or Zionism. This the 
authors deplore as presenting the peril of 
“intellectual immoderation.” One feels 
somewhat let down by this conclusion to 
an otherwise excellent history. There is in 
the Jew a something always proudly unas- | 
similable, an austere and unyielding | 
spiritual isolation as real as the old objec- | 
tive one of the ghetto. It is an isolation 
such as that of the artist, such as that of | 
any being with a different scale of values, | 
|who must seem always something of the 
| Schlemil — the awkward, unlucky one al 
‘to his fellows. And if to counterbalance | 
the sensitive type there is another type of | 

Jew whose gifts are less obvious than the | 
racial defects at which the authors hint — | 
well, the same could be said of the Eng-| 
lishman or the German. 

Any deprecation of an unassimilated | 
racial group, even though it have the un- 
accustomed urbanity of this one, must | 
have a familiar ring to our ears. For if we | 
here have not enforced the pale of the | 
ghetto upon the Jew, on the other hand | 
we have failed signally at times to respect | 
in him that very inner isolation which 
will make no easy surrenders. But our de- 
mands for conformity to Nordic captions 
meet in him, fortunately, the resistance of 
an ancient racial strength. He has re- 
sources, both intellectual and spiritual, 
wherewith to combat the arbitrary stan- 

dards which we, in a somewhat obtuse 
fashion, have attempted to impose upon 
him. 

















WARNING! 
Fraudutent 
Agents 


Subscribers are advised to 
exercise every precaution in 
dealing with strangers who call 
at the door in an attempt to 
obtain magazine subscriptions. 
Fraudulent agents have been 
active of late but fortunately no 
Forum subscriber has been 
victimized. 


The following national sub- 
scription agencies are authorized 
to sell The Forum: 


AMERICAN CIRCULATION CoMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SALES CoMPANY 
NATIONAL CrrcULATING CoMPANY 
PeriopicaL SALES COMPANY 
PERIODICAL SERVICE COMPANY 
ProcressivE CircuLaTIon Com- 
PANY 
Union Circutation Company 


These agencies employ sales- 
men who call upon prospective 
subscribers at their homes to 
solicit subscriptions to practi- 
cally all well-established peri- 
odicals. In the case of The 
Forum, the subscriber is asked 
to pay to the solicitor on/y $1.50 
for a one year subscription and 
$3.00 for a two year subscrip- 
tion. The balance is paid to 
the central office of the agency 
which forwards the order to the 
publisher. 


Do not under any cir- 
cumstances pay solici- 
tors for these agencies 
the full amount of the 
subscription price. 


The Forum also employs the 
services of local organizations 
of young women to solicit 
subscriptions in Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. These young 
women are authorized to secure 
full payment for the subscrip- 
tion. Their identity can be 
established by telephoning to 
local headquarters. 


There are of course reliable 
local agents in almost every 
community. 








This Standard size 25-volume set of 
Modern American Law, cited by 
Supreme Courts as ‘‘M.A.L.,” is 
the basis of the Blackstone course. 
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LAW TRAINING=SUCCESS 


IS message is directed to the man who is 
contemplating the study of law— 
And where is the man who has not at 
some time yearned for law training and the cer- 
tainty of success it brings? 


The Aristocrat of Studies 


Law is the aristocrat among training courses. 
Law students are stamped as men of discernment 
and dignity. They are looked upon with respect. 

A knowledge of law is an absolute necessity 
in every line of business or professional activity. 
Law enhances earning power 


Elaborate Lesson Material 


But the set of text books is only one part of this rather 
unusual course. There is, in addition, the elaborate lesson 
material mailed at regular intervals. The lessons direct the 
student’s study efforts carefully, provide him with the written 
work to be done, and call his attention to rules of law per- 
taining to his regular daily affairs. LL.B. degree conferred. 

This text and lesson material was prepared by a group 
of eighty of the most prominent law authorities in the Uni- 
ted States. Included in the list of authors are Justices Taft 
and Sutherland of the United States Supreme Court, the 
deans of eight leading resident law schools, university law 
professors, and state supreme court judges. 


No Exaggerated Claims 





and serves as the means of 
certainadvancement. The de- 
mand for a law training is 
growing constantly. 

For years the Blackstone 
Institute, through its home- 
study law course and service, 
has been meeting and satisfy- 
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GOOD REASONS 


Blackstone Institute teaches one subject only— 
w, and its present course is based on 36 years 
of experience in non-resident educational work. 


The instruction method is a combination of 
text reading and study of noting illustrative 
cases—a method recognized as the best and 
most thorough plan yet devised. 


The authors of the Blackstone course are out- 
standing authorities in the field of law. They 


The Institute makes no claim that the 
study of its course will bring a startling 
increase in income to every student. 
Yet most students have reported in- 
creases, some as high as 200% before 
completing the course. 

Neither does the Institute claim that 
a law training will enable you to earn 
from $10,000 to $35,000 a year, yet a 
great many law-trained men earn in 
excess of that. 

The Institute does claim that a law 


ing this demand. Today the 
Institute can point to more 
than 50,000 people, among 
them being corporation officials, business execu- 
tives, bankers, lawyers, public accountants and 
others, who have received financial, personal or 
business benefits from this training. Many suc- 
cessful attorneys are among our graduates. 


to you. 


The Outstanding Course 


The Blackstone Institute delivers to its students 
immediately upon enrollment the complete set of 
text books for the entire course—not one volume 
at a time. 


This is the famous 25-volume Modern Ameri- 
can Law library, cited as standard and authorita- 
tive by the courts of last resort. (See illustration 
i Miniature above.) This library forms the basis of the 
course and serves immediately as a valuable reference work 
upon the entire field of modern-day law. Many students 
have said that the library alone is worth the modest tuition 
fee asked for the entire course. 


know what law you need and how to teach it 


training isthe best foundation for a suc- 
cessful business or professional career, 
and that its course is without a peer in 
the field of non-resident law instruction. 


Mail Coupon Today 


The Institute prides itself on the value in text and lesson ma- 
terial delivered and the quality of educational service rendered. 
Full details may be had by asking for a copy of the Institute’s 
64 page book, “The Law-Trained Man.” 


Here again is definite value and full recom- 
pense for the effort involved in writing for your copy, for 
this little book containssome valuable legal tipsand pointers 
which you can apply at once in your daily business affairs. 

There is no charge for the book. It is free, and you may 
have a copy with our compliments if you will send a post 
card request or use the convenient coupon below. Address 
Blackstone Institute, Dept. 413, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE & 


Dept. 413, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Please send me by mail, and without obligation, a copy ot your 64 page 
book, “The Law-Trained Man,” and details of your law courseand service. 
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Cash Sales from 
Writing 
«$1643 


in one month! 


HIS is the record of Lieut. Arthur J. 

Burks, successful Palmer student. It 
is but one month of the year in which he 
fully expects tomake $18,000 from short 
stories. 


Another student writes: “J’ve sold tawo 
stories lately, one for $110 and the other, 
Sor which I received $160, has been ac- 
cepted by the same magazine.” 


Still another tells us: “My sales will reach 
$1,000 by the end of the year.” 


More than 125 stories and articles by 
Palmer students have been purchased 
by editors in the last few weeks. 


There is no reason why you too cannot 
write stories that sell. If you have imagi- 
nation and the urge to write, the Palmer 
Institute can help you produce the kind 
of stories that magazines will buy. 


Katharine Newlin Burt, writer of many 
stories in Harper’s, McCall’s and Cosmo- 
politan, says: “I’d have started ten years 
sooner on a literary career but there 
was no Palmer Institute then.” Palmer 
Courses are endorsed by many other 
famous authors, among them Rupert 
Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Jim 
Tully and Gertrude Atherton. 


Send coupon below for booklet contain- 
ing stories of other Palmer successes and 
for full information on Palmer courses. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF ‘AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 77-Q, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 


I am interested in: [ Short Story Writing 
0 Photoplay Writing 0 English and Self-Expression 
D Criticism Service 


Name_ 





All correspondence strictly confidential. No salesman will call. 


Forum Financial Service 


will supply upon request booklets regarding 
investments, urance, etc. — see list of In- 
vestment Literature in the current issue. 


Send for FREE Catalogue from which over 3,000 
Public Libraries buy. See for yourself the 1,000 
choice titles of leading publishers offered at HALF 
price or less. Books on every subject; all new, crisp 
and clean. Sold by mail with money-back guarantee. 


CAMPBELL & LEUNIG, INC. 
4E. 12th St., Dept. B-25, New York 








The Forum 
Airway 


On December 2nd The Forum gathered 
together several representative persons of the 
theatrical world to discuss “What Is Wrong 
With the Theatre?” Dr. George Reed 
Andrews, President of the Church and 
Drama Society, represented the viewpoint 
of the audience; Mr. Paul Turner, counsel 
for Actors’ Equity, represented that organi- 
zation; Mr. Grant Mitchell, actor, and vice- 
president of Actors’ Equity, spoke for the 
actor; Mr. Charles Coburn, producer and 
actor, described the modern producer’s 
difficulties; and Mr. Hamilton MacFaddan, 
another producer, spoke on the theatrical 
situation as an economic whole. Commenting 
letters were unusually good, but many were 
so long that they had to be automatically 
ruled out. A year’s free subscription to The 
Forum bas been awarded to the authors of 
the three letters which follow — the best of 


those received both in force and brevity. 


FIRST LETTER 


To the Editor: 


Up to the present era, the theatre has 
been a great source of education as well as 
entertainment. The actors of any prom- 
inence were men of education and, above 
all, had training in their work. All who 
came to the front had graduated from the 
school of hard work and gradual attain- 
ment. They brought to the theatre an 
atmosphere of sincerity, which, as you 
know, is sadly lacking to-day. Stars now 
are made over night, if they happen to be 
a certain “type” needed for a play. After 
the play has had a long run these same 
actors are left high and dry since their 
experience is not sufficient to make them 
versatile and useful for other plays 
requiring different characters. 

Producers make the grave mistake of 
thinking that money alone can put a play 
across. We in Philadelphia have just had 
another example of how far money can 
take a production. The Art Alliance 
brought “Macbeth” over here with 
Margaret Anglin and Lynn Harding in the 
cast. All sorts of trick scenery, lighting, 
and costuming, as well as much advertis- 
ing were expended on this production and 
all that it lacked was real art. The Ben 
Greet players put “Macbeth” over 
without any scenery or lighting to speak 
of and you heard Shakespeare’s beautiful 
lines spoken as you haven’t heard them 
since. Every actor on the stage had his 
heart in the réle he portrayed and that 
sort of thing gets over the footlights. You 
cannot bluster and mumble your lines if 
the audience is to enjoy itself. Half of the 
audience neither saw nor heard half of 
“Macbeth,” as the futuristic scenery was 
built so high that it was only visible to the 
people on the first floor of the Broad 
Street Theatre. One sincere artist is 
worth a million dollars in scenery’ and 


advertising. Things that are to last in the 
artistic world must be built from the 
ground up if they are to hold the public, 
CAROLINE Parr 
Wyncote, Pa. 


SECOND LETTER 


To the Editor: 


What’s the matter with the theatre? 

It is in the hands of the pawnbrokers — 
all ornamentation and_ superstructure, 
but directed by gentlemen with finger 
nails in mourning, mentally. 

The theatre has to make its goal a 
better one than money and sexual appeal. 

The remedy? Investment of capital by 
small idealists — millions of them — with 
serial tickets of admission. 

Uniting corporations of the improved 
theatre — controlling more than one 
theatre so losses would be offset by 
successes — and the whole “cleared.” 

Dramatic education. 

Shooting the poseur critics who are 
students of nothing and who only aim to 
turn a new epigram, 

Lawrence F, Deutzman 

Smithtown Branch, L. I. 


THIRD LETTER 


To the Editor: 


Tue Forum, by radio, this afternoon 
made an impression because it was 
manifestly a sincere discussion by com- 
petent people. The speaker who men- 
tioned the young people as delightful to 
play to touched what seems to me the 
heart of the matter discussed, for in the 
young people lies the whole problem of 
the future as well as the present. My 
experience confirms Dr. Andrews’ opinion 
that young people, alive and responsive, 
entering into the soul and spirit of the 
play as the older theatre-goer often fails 
to do, are a necessity to a normal audience. 
I observe a strong and widespread re- 
sponse in the young people of to-day to 
dramatic interests. As spectators and 
participants they are interested in the 
spoken drama, keener, more appreciative 
than erstwhile, but for various reasons 
getting nothing but infrequent contact 
with it. Why? 

Diverted by the movies? Yes, because 
it is the easiest entertainment to reach and 
the price is not prohibitive. Rare indeed is 
the boy who can afford a “date” at the 
price of the present spoken drama. 

Most of all I would suggest some 
organized effort to increase contact 
between stage production and youth. 
Notwithstanding all its freedom and 
opportunity, youth requires introduction 
by calculated means to the theatre of the 
spoken drama, which would be the joy of 
its life for youth, and for the theatre, li 
itself. 

Epwarp ABoRN 

East Orange, N. F. 

























eut beard—with eyes that peered 

toward horizons other men could not 
see—swung aloft on many ships before he 
wrote a book. Joseph Conrad was a sailor. 
The rain and sun and hurricane that weath- 
ered his cheek also shaped his brain. The 
lift and sway of a ship’s deck, reeked by 
billows was more familiar to him than the 
solid top of a desk. Writing books canie aftér 
he had lived;—when he had something to 
write about. Then he spun his yarns. 


Like an old salt on a quay with children 
clamoring for a story, Joseph Conrad drew 
upon that endless fund of material the sea 
and strange ports had given him. Unlike 
the old salt, Conrad became a genius. His 
yarns became literature. His old friends be- 
came immortal characters. 

This combination of man, experience and 
immeasurable writing ability has given the 
world some of its greatest books. Conrad 
aloné receives the unstinted, unqualified 
praise of literary critics and seamen alike. 
Scores of men have given us tales of the 
sea, but when their stories gave exciting, 
gripping entertainment, the sailors scoffed. 
Thai, they said, was all right for books,— 
but it never happened at sea. On the other 
hand, many a chronicle of photographic 
realism has come to us from seamen—but 
the critics called it trash,—poorly written, 
not literature at all. 


Only Conrad has caught the lash of salt 
spray 23 it cut him and put it in books to 


\ GAUNT Pole with a curly, sharp- 
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Micer THE MAN 


WHO SAILED THE SEAS 
BEFORE HE SPUN A YARA 


Each volume is beautifully 
printed and bound; the ma- 
terials and workmanship are 
equal to that of any $2.50 
book, yet the price for these 
four volumes is only $5.00. 



























































cut you. Only Conrad has been able to 
record for all titaé, the emotions of a skipper 
watching his ship burn to the water’s edge or 
facing a hold-full of fear-crazed coolies. 

You must meet this man through the 
magic of his books. Meet his friends in 
Youth, Typhoon, and The Nigger of the 
Narcissus. See history brought to life in his 
last book,—The Rover. 

These four books will be sent to you on 
approval. Read them before you decide 
that they deserve a permanent place in your 
home. Keep them for a week without cost. 
The experience will open new worlds to you 
—worlds you will never wish to leave. 





Doubleday, Doran & Co, Inc., 
Garden City, N. Y. 


a week, 





Send me the four volumes of Joseph 
Conrad: Youth, Typhoon, Nigger of the 
Narcissus, Rover, 1 will either return the 
books or remit $5.00 in full payment within 


Woodcut by H. Glintenkamp 
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A FEW YEARS after the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War a party of Americans was touring in 
the south of Spain. They came from Morocco 
and had brought over with them a small Moor- 
ish boy to provide a playmate for the American 
children of the party. The Spanish innkeeper in 
whose house they were staying had children of 
his own. One afternoon the American tourists 
heard a great hubbub and turmoil under their 
windows, They rushed out and beheld the 
Spanish boys in regular battle with the little 
Moor. After they had brought back a perhaps 
precarious peace, one of the Americans ex- 
postulated with the host: “Your children had 
American boys right here close at hand; why 
should they go and beat that friendly Moor?” 
And the innkeeper: “Oh, you know we have 
forgotten all about the Spanish-American War, 
and you Americans are too far away, while we 
have known the Moors for centuries and they 
are so handy for a fight!” 

So much for the natural trend of instincts in 
the Spanish people. The Spanish-American 
War notwithstanding, the United States as a 
nation is not antagonistic to Spain in the sense 
in which Germany is antagonistic to France or 
Servia to Italy. The Spanish people have no 
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natural enemy on the whole round earth. This 
lack of potential adversaries — a feature of the 
nation’s subconscience — adds strength and 
purity to the universalistic tendency of Spanish 
political thought. It is a curious fact that Spain 
is — I should not care to say the only country 
— but certainly a country in which the League 
of Nations has no adversaries on the narrow, 
nationalistic side. The only Spaniards who are 
not convinced advocates of the League are 
those who do not believe in politics at all, the 
disillusioned observers of mankind as a hope- 
less herd, or the religiously minded people who 
look at life in general as vanity. Spain will be 
searched in vain for the Spanish nationalist who 
will denounce the League of Nations as dan- 
gerous to Spanish interests. 

The universalistic tendency is very old in 
Spanish thought. As the cloud of Protestant 
bigotry, raised by the counter-cloud of Catholic 
bigotry, begins to lift, Spain’s real physiog- 
nomy is seen in its true features and complex- 
ion. And in the same proportion the world 
begins to realize the greatness of the Spanish 
jurists who founded international law on a 
higher and nobler basis than Grotius and one 
whole century earlier. That century-long 
dynasty of Salamancan jurists, which opened 
with Vitoria and closed with Suarez, laid down 
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the jus gentium and defined nations as limbs 
of mankind, with a comprehension and a 
detachment from national and religious fetters 
which our present world has not yet attained. 
The spirit that prompted those men is inherent 
in the nation. It was distorted — worse still, 
forgotten — during the years of the Spanish 
decadence; but it was not dead, and in our day 
it quickens and directs Spanish public opinion 
on all foreign matters. 

Such is the background which our American 
friends must contemplate before they can fully 
understand the attitude of Spain toward the 
United States. A descriptive sketch of this 
attitude must cover four points: the United 
States and Spain; the United States and 
Spanish America; the United States and the 
world; the United States and its outlook on life. 

So far as Spain herself is concerned, the very 
swiftness with which she has forgotten the 
Spanish-American War is sufficient proof of the 
detachment of her other views concerning the 
United States. To be quite honest about it, I 
think Spain has forgotten too quickly. A few 
years ago when a ceremony was held in Carta- 
gena to honor the memory of the sailors who 
lost their lives in that war, the American Am- 
bassador was invited to attend. In my opinion 
Spain should have waited till the American 
Government had publicly acknowledged the 
innocence of Spain in the accident of the Maine. 
It is now obvious to every conscientious Amer- 
ican that the Maine was destroyed through no 
action of Spain. It was, of course, obvious at 
the time to every man in his senses. The United 
States of America owes Spain an apology for 
the terrible slander it inflicted on her at the 
time. Nothing could raise its credit and moral 
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authority among the nations more than a 
spontaneous acknowledgment of the error it 
committed then. But let me say again that 
Spain is more sorry than angry on this account, 
and she has repeatedly shown the United 
States that she harbors no rancor about it. 
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HE POSITION IS not so easy as regards 

Spanish America. Let the reader refer to the 
background outlined above and he will realize 
that Spain’s concern in Spanish America is of a 
purely spiritual character. It cannot be com- 
mercial, because as a-market Spanish America 
is too distant, and the required commodities 
(machinery and capital) can be more easily 
found in the United States or Great Britain. It 
cannot be racial, for there is a considerable 
portion of South America which racially is still in 
the melting pot. It can only be of a spiritual char- 
acter. The Spanish Empire had: an astounding 
creative vitality. This is another fact which 
Protestant bigotry and historical prejudice have 
obscured, but contemporary scholarship (and 
in particular that of several excellent American 
workers in this field) is bringing it to light. All 
Spain wants is that the nations she planted on 
American soil be allowed to grow in their own 
way and without undue pressure from outside. 
Now, on this question, there is no doubt that 
Spain shares the fears felt by the whole South 
American continent. The arguments and atti- 
tudes generally employed in the United States 
to cover with a mantle of respectability the 
stark imperialism of the United States— 
territorial first, financial afterward — cannot 
be expected to meet in Spain with the same 
amount of credibility which they obtain at 
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home. Spain, whose turn of mind is realistic 
and apt to pierce through words till it 
strikes the bed rock of things, is deeply imbued 
with the feeling that the United States con- 
siders the whole continent as its prey. Annexa- 
tion begins in the soul, whence it passes into 
the language. Spain attaches a profound 
significance to the fact that the United States 
calls itself “America.” This act of verbal an- 
nexation of the whole continent, precisely 
because it is subconscious, innocent, and, so to 
say, ““unmeant,” is, to Spain’s way of thinking, 
the revelation of the imperialistic intention of 
the United States. 

The next stage is an act of conquest in 
the mind. To Spain the Monroe Doctrine is the 
charter of American imperialism over the 
whole continent. We need not discuss what it 
means, even if such a discussion is possible. 
For our purpose all we need remark is that the 
United States has repeatedly asserted its 
decision to reserve for itself the exclusive right 
to define, interpret, and apply the Monroe 
Doctrine. Now the significance of the Monroe 
Doctrine lies in this very fact, and not in what 
the Doctrine says or means. The essential fact 
about the Monroe Doctrine is that while it 
vitally affects all the South American states, 
these states have no access to it, no codperation 
or acquiescence in its definition, interpretation, 
or application. By asserting the unilateral 
character of the Monroe Doctrine, the United 
States has at one stroke — a stroke of sheer 
force — beheaded all the South American 
countries and reduced them to the status of 
protectorates. It is doubtful whether so far- 
reaching an operation of imperialism has ever 
before been known in history. 
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This view, it may be argued, is purely theo- 
retical. But, to begin with, purely theoretical 
points are not unimportant. Far from it. Be- 
lieving that politics is chiefly psychology and 
spirit, I hold that a point which vitally affects 
psychological relations — even if it affects no 
other —is of the very first importance in 
international life. But even if we turn now to 
the claims of the tiresome person who can see 
nothing but what he calls facts, what are the 
facts about the immediate effects of the Monroe 
Doctrine? To put all South American nations 
at the mercy of the great power which has 
decapitated them. For the basis of the political 
independence of small nations is their liberty 
to keep a delicate balance of power between the 
several nations which, under the guise of 
friendship, exert pressure upon them. If the 
Monroe Doctrine is going to exclude all nations 
but the United States from effective action in 
South America, it follows that in every South 
American capital the only minister with actual 
force behind his words is the minister of the 
United States, and, therefore, that every 
Spanish-American nation feels that its liberty 
has been sold to Washington. 

We have now gradually come closer and 
closer to tangible realities. We began with an 
act of subconscious annexation revealed by the 
adoption of the name “America.” Then we 
came to a juridical or intellectual annexation, 
for that is what the unilateral Monroe Doctrine 
amounts to. Then we observed the diplomatic 
and political consequences of such a juridical 
annexation. 

But what about the actual working of the 
Doctrine? My favorite answer to this question 
is in the form of a story. A German professor 
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had undertaken an experiment to find out 
whether it is possible to accustom a lion to live 
in the same cage with a lamb. Asked whether 
his experiment had been successful, he an- 
swered: “Yes, very successful; only now and 
then I had to replace the lamb.” It is true that 
we are told now and then that the lamb has 
become so wild that the lion’s life and property 
are in danger; still, we wonder. . . . 

Looking at it from a detached point of view 
— I would even prefer to say from a point of 
view attached equally to both sides — the 
record of the United States in Spanish America 
can hardly be considered satisfactory. It would 


be absurd to deny the benefits which the coun-' 


tries of the Caribbean Sea, for instance, have 
derived from closer familiarity, more or less 
compulsorily developed, with the United States 
of America. Health and justice in particular 
have improved in direct proportion to the 
degree of responsibility taken by American 
authorities a fact which our American 
friends will find handsomely acknowledged 
even by the Spanish authors inclined to judge 
them most severely.* But in many respects 
more important than these, perhaps, the 
picture is far from worthy of a great democracy 
professing ideals of liberty and Christianity. 
It is doubtful, in fact, whether the American 
people are fully aware of the deeds which are 
perpetrated in their name. The general trend 
of American imperialism south of the Rio 
Grande may be summed up as the ruthless 
application of economic laws regardless of all 
racial, spiritual, or national issues, when such 
issues stand in the way. It is an intelligent 
enterprise, for it does not bruise the spirit 
whenever this bruise cannot be translated into 
dollars; but it is a ruthless enterprise, for it does 
not hesitate to bruise or even to kill the spirit 
whenever for economic or military reasons the 
operation appears to be necessary. 

I would be failing in my international creed 
if I wrote what I have written believing it to be 
an absolute truth. It is the Spanish truth — 
i.e. the idea which Spaniards have sometimes 
reluctantly formed of American policy in 
Spanish America. Their field of observation 
and information covers the following cases, 
which I can do no more than barely outline. 
* Cuba, leaving Spain for America, fell from 


* See, for instance, La Agonia Antillana, by Luis Araquistain. 
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the frying-pan into the fire. The Platt Amend- 
ment was a terrible humiliation to her. No-one 
who has gone into the matter can hold that this 
humiliation has been compensated in any way 
by a statesmanlike use of the privileges granted 
to the American Government by this extraor- 
dinary limitation of the Cuban Constitution, 
which was first moved and adopted in the 
Congress of the United States. It is generally 
held in Spain, as it is held by the best type of 
Cuban, that the power granted to the American 
Government by the Platt Amendment has 
served to maintain in office men subservient to 
American interests rather than the best men 
that Cuba would have wished to elect if free. 
The policy of the United States in Cuba 
appeats to Spain as one of gradual economic 
and financial conquest, and not one of Cuban 
progress. Thus, for instance, through the opera- 
tion of hard economic laws, the island is rapidly 
falling from the predominantly white standard 
which it managed to maintain under Spanish 
rule, and is becoming another region in which 
racial trouble will soon be brewing because of 
the rapid immigration of colored people. Cuba 
would therefore appear to confirm that curious 
law recently observed by one of her distin- 
guished writers, that whenever an island leaves 
Spanish handsitis rapidly negrified. Jamaica and 
Haiti are examples from the past; Santo Domin- 
go and Cuba are examples from the present. 
Perhaps the future is reserving Porto Rico as 
still another example. Spain has followed the 
destiny of this little island with deep feelings of 
sympathy and sorrow. In all fairness we must 
grant that it is one of the countries which have 
benefited by better administration, better 
health, and better justice since they passed 
from Spain to the United States. But that is 
not the whole story. When, in his Armistice 
Day speech, President Coolidge expressed the 
view that American foreign possessions are held 
not for profit but for duty, did he remember 
this little island? What duty keeps the United 
States there? The Porto Ricans, like the 
Cubans, have seen their economy deeply 
transformed for the worse by the ruthless 
application of market laws since they entered 
the American community. They have been 
gradually evolving from small landownership 
to an agricultural proletariat, from variety of 
culture to specialized production, and a corre- 
sponding dependence on their large neighbor 
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for every staple article of food and life. And the 
land of the free denies them their independence. 

Moreover, Porto Rico is a land in which 
Spain feels one of the handicaps of American 
immigration laws. The laws which yearly admit 
about 50,000 Germans and about 20,000 
Italians into the United States, close American 
doors to Spaniards at a figure considerably 
below two hundred a year. This means that the 
Spanish colony in Porto Rico, which is the 
natural feeder of the white race in the island, 
and to which the island looks for the continua- 
tion of its Spanish culture 
and blood, is bound to die 
out within a generation. 
For the quota makes it 
practically impossible for 
Spaniards to land on the 
island. This quota, of course, 
was not meant to discrim- 
inate against Spain. It was 
chosen for statistical rea- 
sons, in which the relations 
between Spain and America 
had no influence. Yet it acts 
in a deplorable way on the 
white element in the island, 
while the economic forces 
which have already exerted 
their influence on the other 
islands of the Caribbean Sea 
may sooner or later — in 
fact the tendency is already 
at work — increase the 
influx of black workers, the 
proportion of which is at present very low in 
Porto Rico. 

Spain is deeply interested in Mexico, and 
enlightened public opinion— which is the 
opinion described in this article as “Spanish” 
—is not in sympathy with the reactionary 
Spanish colony which has been a thorn in the 
flesh of every Mexican government since 
Porfirio Diaz fell. Spain did not fail to observe 
that for a number of years the good name of 
Mexico was slandered in a certain influential 
section of the American press by men whose 
expert qualifications for slandering good names 
can best be summarized by quoting their own 
— Senator Fall and Mr. Doheny. The rapid 
improvement of Mexican-American relations, 
brought about by the skill and talent of Am- 
bassador Morrow, has been duly noted, and 
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the new Mexican policy of the United States 
has certainly increased the good name of the 
United States in Spain. 

But Spain remembers how Mr. Roosevelt 
“took Panama” and has duly observed how 
President Coolidge, with the Pact to Outlaw 
War in one hand, is “taking Nicaragua” with 
the other. She knows that economic and finan- 
cial penetration is generally accompanied on 
the American continent by a corresponding loss 
of political independence and territorial integ- 
rity of the peoples penetrated. The mechanism 
of loans, financial advisors, 
and even naval missions is 
slowly disintegrating Span- 
ish America. Spain knows 
her defects too well not to 
realize that the defects of 
the Spanish-American peo- 
ples go a long way to explain 
many of the unpleasant 
features in the. situation; 
but if they go a long way, 
they do not go all the way 
by any means, and it is the 
opinion of Spain that the 
United States has not been 
equal to the opportunity for 
statesmanlike codperation 
and even leadership which 
the situation afforded. 

There is no suggestion of 
antagonism in Spain’s at- 
titude. Any attempt to 
polarize Spanish America 
between the two opposite poles — Pan-Ameri- 
canism on the one hand, Spanish-Americanism 
on the other — would miss the main point. The 
main point is that the nations of Spanish 
America must be considered as ends in them- 
selves and not as pawns in a game between the 
United States and Spain. If Spain or the United 
States were mistaken about it, time and the 
Spanish-American nations would take care to 
put them right. But Spain at any rate has no 
illusions on the point. She has no desire to 
become a sun in a Spanish-American constella- 
tion, and she certainly has no wish to act as a 
negative pole for repelling the United States 
from the Spanish-American field. 

If a proof of this assertion is wanted, it may 
be found in the fact that Spain keeps open to 
the United States the gates of all Spanish- 
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American gatherings organized by her. This 
was true of the Postal Conference which took 
place in Madrid in recent years, though this 
Conference was obviously based on a linguistic 
division and the exclusion of the United States 
would have been justified. Similarly in the 
Spanish-American Exhibition, which is to take 
place in Seville in 1929, the only non-Iberian 
nation represented will be the United States. 
Spain has not only refrained from barring the 
United States from access to Spanish-American 
gatherings, she has gone 

out of her way to admit 

her in spite of the fact 

that, linguistically at any 

rate, such an inclusion is 

not logical. And yet Spain 

remains in doubt as to 

how far the United States 

responds to her generous 

attitude in such matters. 

She does not claim or 

wish membership in 

the Pan-American Union, 

though her presence 

there would not be less 

justified than the pres- 

ence of the United States 

in Spanish-American organizations. But she 
would be happier if she felt that the policy of 
the Pan-American Union was more sincerely 
inspired by genuine respect for the political 
independence and territorial integrity of the 
nations born of her empire. 


iil 


‘ion UNDERSTOOD, the opinions of 
Spain on the problem of Spanish America 
cannot be dissociated from her opinions on the 
world réle of the United States. I have said that 
Spain’s attitude toward the world problem is 
deeply imbued with the spirit of her wonder- 
ful renaissance. In its essence, this spirit is 
deeply religious and inspired by the feeling that 
all men — whatever their color, creed, race, or 
country — are equals. Spanish contemporary 
thought is therefore strongly in favor of a 
League of Nations as universal in its member- 
ship and as thoroughgoing in its activity as 
possible. Spain is inclined to take an unfavor- 
able view of the attitude of the United States 
toward the League of Nations. The reasons put 
forward to justify it appear to Spain to be 
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explanations of a deplorable phenomenon 
rather than vindications of a reasonable act. A 
keen student of Spanish-American events, 
Spain is less apt than other European nations 
to forget the American policy of the United 
States when discussing its European policy. 
It is the opinion of Spain that American events 
reveal a lower international morality than that 
revealed by European events, and that were it 
not for the fact that the American continent 
contains only one great power, many of the 
events of American in- 
ternational life would 
have brought about 
American continental 
wars worse than the Euro- 
pean wars which often 
seem to scandalize the 
peaceful American citi- 
zen. When Spain remem- 
bers the Monroe Doctrine 
and all that it covers and 
implies, America’s criti- 
cism of the League and 
her no-entanglement 
slogan appear to be in- 
spired by a desire to re- 
main free to roam in her 
cage among her lambs rather than by a right- 
eous fear of becoming polluted by contact with 
European Machiavellis. 

Spain feels that America has put back the 
clock of political evolution decades, if not 
centuries, by refusing to ratify the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. She is too prone to 
pierce through mere words to grant much value 
to the Kellogg Pact. She would in fact put the 
Kellogg Pact at about the level of efficiency at 
which it was left by President Coolidge when, 
on November 11, 1928, he advocated the time- 
honored policy of preparing for war in order to 
keep peace. The crucial question which the 
Kellogg Pact raises — the advisability of leav- 
ing each nation to decide whether she is fighting 
a just war or not — was discussed by Spanish 
jurists exactly four hundred years ago. These 
men proved then that the “prince” — i.e. the 
state — cannot be trusted, because, though he 
may act in good faith, he may be wrong. Spain 
does not think that it is either sound thinking 
or sound feeling to come forward in 1928 with 
a rough-hewn, elementary, and much simplified 
sketch of the Covenant and ask the world to 
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believe that a new dove of peace has just been 
hatched. 

Spain knows the history of the Panama 
Canal, which her kings were the first to study 
in the sixteenth century. She admires the 
technical skill, the organizing ability, the enter- 
prise and perseverance which conquered nature 
and opened this magnificent artery to the 
world. But the sight which she wishes to admire 
is considerably spoiled by the transformation 
which the Canal has undergone in passing from 
Colombian into American hands. An artery of 
commerce and peace has been turned into a line 
of rivalry and death. Guns are everywhere. In 
order to make sure of their emplacement, a 
province was torn from Colombia and turned 
into a subject state. Cursed by its ill-begotten 
birth, the Canal has led the United States from 
intervention to intervention and from naval 
base to naval base. It is evident that’ the 
Caribbean is fast becoming another Mediter- 
ranean. 

For Spain does not think America is in fact 
worse than any other European or Asiatic 
power. She is fully aware of the deplorable 
failure of her own governments precisely in the 
lands in which nowadays she thinks American 
governments are failing. She does not stand 
above the United States as a reproachful 
schoolmaster. She watches as a retired empire- 
builder, sorrowfully beholding her successor 
committing different but equally deplorable 
mistakes on nations issued of her flesh which 
she herself once misgoverned. If she is espe- 
cially interested in the United States, it is first 
because of this family relationship between 
herself and the victims of America; second, 
because the power of the United States for good 
or evil is overwhelming; and finally, because 
this power is wielded without sufficient regard 
for, or knowledge of, foreign conditions. 
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A T BOTTOM Spain finds in the United 
States a spirit profoundly different from her 
own. Briefly put, and with the inevitable dis- 
tortion which goes with foreshortening, Spain 
believes in deing while the United States be- 
lieves in doing. This fundamental difference 
manifests itself'in a variety of ways. Thus, for 
instance, the United States has gradually made 
prosperity a dogma of its national life, while 
for the Spaniard it is always a secondary 
consideration. In Spain material ambition is 
sometimes looked upon as a sign of spiritual 
decadence. The United States is fundamentally 
an economic community, the ideal of which is a 
smooth-working efficiency. Spain is a family of 
individuals whose ideal, in the famous words of 
Ganivet, is that every Spaniard should carry in 
his pocket a charter declaring: “This Spaniard 
has a right to do as he pleases.” The United 
States is in continuous motion; Spain is not 
particularly prone to move and is apt to con- 
sider motion as a mere bridge between two 
shores of immobility. Success, of the outward, 
material, and social kind, catches the imagina- 
tion of the American; the Spaniard’s ambition 
is a kind of inner success in which the outer 
kind seldom counts for much. 

The differences are in fact so subtle and so 
deep that they lead to the absence of a common 
measure or criterion — a fact which contrib- 
utes greatly to mutual misunderstanding. The 
Spaniard, moreover, is not given to judging 
others at all; his attitude is one of sheer in- 
difference to ethics. The result of this common 
lack of criterion tells against Spain in the 
United States rather than against the United 
States in Spain. In fact, the outlook of the 
United States would not be criticized in Spain 
at all if the Americans were not so militant 





about it. The trouble is that Americans are so 
honest and sincere in believing that they hold a 
superior civilization that they grow impatient 
at the slowness of their southern neighbors to 
adopt it and wish them to swallow doses of 
American civilization at the point of the 
bayonet. Spain believes that the root of the 
trouble is the conviction of the American that 
the South American is an inferior being. 

There appears to be a basis for this belief, as 
well as for the tendency of the United States to 
divide the Spanish-American nations according 
to the curious classification of races printed at 
the back of the forms which American consuls 
abroad make travelers fill out before granting 
them a visa. In these lists the peoples of the 
Spanish-speaking world occupy no less than 
five categories: Spaniards, Spanish-Americans, 
Mexicans, Cubans, West Indians other than 
Cubans. This would appear to be a revelation 
of the tendency of the United States to class in 
a lower racial category all that part of the world 
on which it has decided to cast its nets. But the 
idea behind this tendency could not prosper if it 
were not based on a popular prejudice, which 
Spaniards believe to be based on ignorance. 

Ignorance in a small country close to the soil 
is somewhat relieved by the inspiration which 
comes from nature. But ignorance of spiritual 
values in an immense mass of population im- 
ported from Europe and mechanized by pros- 
perity appeals to Spain as a terrible phenom- 
enon, almost as impressive as a landslide, a 
deluge, or an earthquake. Familiar as interna- 
tional Spaniards are with the keen, intelligent, 
and generous minority which floats above the 
isolated and ignorant mass, they are apt to take 
a pessimistic view of the trend of international 
feeling in America because of the increasing 
separation between the best type of American 
intellectual — than whom there is, perhaps, no 
better internationalist in the world — and the 
mass behind and below. This mass belongs to 
the machine and seems able to swallow any- 
thing. Its capacity for holding contradictory 
ideas in utter innocence of their incompatibility 
is astounding. The American has inherited 
from the Englishman this capacity for thinking 
incoherently, but he seems to have developed 
it with a truly American enterprise. 

But Spain is too old a country not to possess 
the historical sense, She is conversant with the 
difficulties which her own political and psycho- 
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logical shortcomings have raised in her his- 
torical path. She realizes, moreover, that the 
amazing vitality of the American people and 
their freedom from traditional shackles are 
bound to develop an original civilization, and 
she is not surprised that the beginning of such a 
process should evince a lack of balance between 
energy and wisdom — in favor of energy; or, 
to put it in Shakespeare’s words, that America 
should be more prosperous in blood than in 
judgment. A country with a strong dramatic 
genius, Spain has a natural aptitude both for a 
detached observation of events and a keen 
valuation of power. Hence it is that a sub- 
current of sympathy and attraction should flow 
in Spain and Spanish America toward the 
United States, with its vitality, its expansive 
force, its assertive youth, its blundering assur- 
ance, its immense courage for enterprise, and 
the untold generosity which a blind faith in 
progress kindles in its business men. 

There is even, for the Spanish psychologist, 
a fascinating temptation to seek a parallel 
between sixteenth-century Spain and twentieth- 
century America. True, at first sight Spain’s 
adventure seems to have been predominantly 
spiritual while America’s adventure strikes one 
as predominantly material. But such a view 
may turn out to be superficial. Ultimately it is 
the spirit which moves even the most hard- 
hearted materialist to life and adventure. 
Moreover, all lives are mixed, and the picture 
of a Spanish Empire bent on purely spiritual 
adventures is as false as the picture of an 
American Empire set on purely materialistic 
enterprises. On the other hand, Spain in the 
sixteenth century was obsessed by the necessity 
of achieving national unity above the variety 
of religions, just as twentieth-century America 
is obsessed by the need of national unity above 
races; so that our expulsion of Moors and Jews 
corresponds to the American immigration laws 
and our Inquisition may be found in contempo- 
rary America in subtler forms stretching from 
the Ku Klux Klan to the strict book censorship 
to which Massachusetts owes the purity of its 
mind. As for the Spanish reverence for the 
Holy Trinity, its counterpart may be found in 
the American creed which has triumphantly 
enthroned President Hoover — the dogma of 
the three Pro’s: Pro-sperity, Pro-testantism, 
and Pro-hibition. And after all, wasn’t Presi-, 
dent Coolidge as taciturn as Philip II? 
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“Hound of HEAVEN” 


by SARAH ADDINGTON 


Y 

-HE LITTLE DOG was riding on a cloud 
and he was extremely annoyed because there 
was no wind-shield on the thing to keep the 
wind out of his whiskers. His ears and nose were 
full of wind, his eyes burned with it; but espe- 
cially were his whiskers involved. Wildly they 
blew every which way, streaming now east, 
flowing now west. And this indignity the little 
dog felt keenly. For his whiskers were heroic, 
proud whiskers. Red, profuse, goatlike, they 
sprang from his under jaw a very triumph of a 
beard, proclaiming at once his conquering sex 
and his redoubtable terrier breed. His glory, 
his munificence, his plume, these whiskers; they 
had won him many a tribute on Earth. 

The cloud swooped dizzily against the cut- 
ting blade of the wind. That’s all there was up 
here, just wind, and emptiness, and more wind, 
and more emptiness, and this bloomin’ slippery 
cloud. . . . “What a fine cloud you turned out 
to be,” he said. For he was a wag at heart — 
perhaps it was the Irish in him — and he often 
said witty things like that. 

He tried to think as the cloud went skewing 
along. But thinking is too difficult when your 
eyes are blind with wind and your nose stings 
with it and your beard is being whisked around 
at rakish, freakish angles. Eyes closed, beard 
awry, city-blunted claws sliding and clutching, 
he was borne helplessly along. And he was 
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distinctly peevish. . . . “It’s a wonder they 
wouldn’t have traffic cops,” he growled. “Sup- 
posin’ we bumped into another one of these 
hell-bent cloud things!” He tried to dig his 
haunches more securely into the sliding, billow- 
ing surface of the cloud. But every time he got 
a good hold, the thing sagged under him like a 
wet rag... . “I'll be doin’ a Prince of Wales 
in a minute.” 

He wondered dimly whether, if he looked 
down, he could see New York and his house and 
perhaps the Boss through his skylight window. 
But he dared not risk looking down again. It 
made such. disagreeable things happen to the 
stomach. Empty, that stomach, too. When had 
he eaten last? He seemed to remember a ghostly 
rasher of bacon some eons before — before — 

Oh yes, he remembered now. He had been 
sick — not the kind of sick that comes from 
eating too much garbage, but another kind. 
Wait a minute now. Wait — there, he had it. 
Something had hit him and it had made him 
sick, What was it that had hit him? He strained 
hard to recollect, but the wind was too much 
for him; he couldn’t fish it out of his dizzy, 
whirling brain. He could only remember that 
something had hit him and done him in, and 
that before that, he had lived a fine, free, care- 
less life with the Boss. 3 

The Boss. He must get back to the Boss. 
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They had an understanding about that. They 
could both wander where they liked and stay 
as long as they pleased and no questions asked, 
but always in the end they had to go back home 
to each other. That was their compact, man 
to man. 

The little dog opened one cautious eye, and 
at what he saw then his jaw dropped... . 
“My God, I’m headed straight for the sunset!” 
For ahead of him was a burning glare such as 
he had never seen before in all his eventful life. 

Yet, as he got closer, this blazing, golden 
glare in the sky hardly appeared to be the sun, 
after all. For against the glare, he could see the 
shapes of buildings, glassy and gleaming; 
fragile walls that shimmered with color; fan- 
tastic trees rearing golden arms. 

They were getting pretty close now, he and 
the cloud. What a glare it was! Broadway he 
knew — he and the Boss had explored it many 
times together; but this razzle-dazzle made 
Broadway look like Main Street. 

Swish-sh, swish-sh, the cloud was sailing 
faster, through the tearing wind. Zoom, zoom, 
now they were right abreast of the fiery light. 
Plunk, the cloud ducked, like a beast of burden, 
and the dog scooted off. He found himself 
scrambling at a pair of golden shoes. He looked 
up, blinking. The shoes belonged to a man, a 
chap with a fleecy beard. He wagged his tail. 
The chap with the beard smiled, threw open a 
pair of gates— gleaming gates, like giant 
oyster shells — motioned the little dog in. 

The dog trotted in through the gates. What 
the hell —? 

Inside he stopped. His face, that shrewd, 
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bland, poker face of an Irish terrier, was a 
study in mystification. “Gosh amighty,” he 
whispered. 

Columns, arches, cupolas, of marble and 
gold and crystal. Shimmering trees, heavy 
with jeweled fruit, cutting frail arabesques 
against a turquoise sky. Over everything that 
wash of dazzling light almost too strong to 
bear. He caught, now through an arch, now 
through a wide-flung window, the vagrant 
scurry of flying white robes. He heard some- 
where in the distance the music of harp strings 
— tinkly stuff, he thought, not nearly so good 
as a hurdy-gurdy. 

“Maybe it’s Coney Island,” he thought. He 
had heard tales of Coney Island. Phoebe, the 
cat, had been there. Only Phoebe was such 
a liar. 

The glass felt funny to his feet. There was 
no garbage anywhere, nor any good smell of 
people’s dinners. And where, he wondered 
profoundly, were all the automobiles? “Of all 
the dumb places,” he muttered. 

Then suddenly his body stiffened, his nose 
went up, his tail flew out. One instant he stood 
rigid, glaring. Then his red-brown body was 
hurtling through the air, had landed squarely 
on another body, black, silky, writhing, 
spitting. . . . 

It was a mighty, glorious, soul-thrilling 
fight. Never had the little dog met a more 
valiant feline. Never had he felt such sharp, 
fierce claws. Never had he sunk his own teeth 
so deeply into fur and flesh. Never had fur 
and flesh tasted so sweet. Clawing, biting, 
ripping, slashing, their hot breath fusing, 
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their blood surging in one delicious, torrential 
stream, the dog and the cat fought on. Hours 
they fought, or hours it seemed, until at last 
their stout hearts panted, their muscles 
languished, cried out for respite. 

“Sir,” said the cat then (he spoke thickly, 
since the dog had him by the throat), “sir, 
beasts — as— well as men—are wise—” 
He gargled, choked, went on, “are wise — 
when — they recog — cognize — ug — ug — 
satiety.” 

“What say?” said the dog, holding on just 
to make sure. 

“Sir, I am —” The cat strangled here and 
the dog relaxed his grip by a fraction. “Er — 
thank you. Sir, shall we not — glug — I thank 
you, sir, again—shall we not abate our 
hostilities in tempore — glug — ?” 

“Oh, all right,” said the dog loftily, “if 
that’s the way you feel about it.” His gesture, 
as he flung off the cat, was magnificently 
haughty. 

The cat, on all fours once again, shook him- 
self, gave a pass at his paws with a moist, red 
tongue, and smiled. “An excellent diversion, 
sit,” he said. 

“A hell of a good fight,” conceded the dog. 
“But say,” looking about him, “what’s all the 
shootin’ fer? What is this dump, anyway?” 

“Child,” said the cat softly, “is it possible 
you are ignorant of your whereabouts?” 

“Ignorant is the word,” snapped the dog. 
“Why shouldn’t I be? This is a fine racket. 
First I ride on a cloud like a bloomin’ angel, 
now I crash into a glass factory — ” 

The cat’s whiskers rose in displeasure. 

“Your language, sir, is a strange one and 
unseemly, But you are an American. That, of 
course, accounts for anything.” 

“Careful there!” said the dog, flaring up. 

“Sir!” thundered the cat. “No man tells 
Hodge to be careful of his speech.” He gathered 
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himself up majestically, spoke again with 
crushing thunder. “Sir, you will not dispute 
me. I say again what I have often said before: 
For anything I see, foreigners are fools. And 
Americans and Scotsmen head the list.” 

The dog cowered. Never before in all his 
history had this Irishman cowered in front of 
man or beast. But he cowered now. He won- 
dered at this and was ashamed of himself. Yet 
he could not seem to help it. This damn cat 
had him buffaloed. 

“Sir,” said the cat then, more graciously, 
“let us both forget our hasty words. I am a 
choleric old cat. I speak strongly, but I intend 
no ill.” 

“Right,” said the dog. He was looking about 
him again. “Gold trees,” he breathed. “Marble 
houses. Glass streets.” His eyes widened sud- 
denly. “Good night!” he cried, in sudden terror. 

The cat smirked knowingly. 

“Say!” shouted the dog. “Js this Heaven?” 

“That is the name man has given to our 
country,” replied the cat coolly. 

“Well, fer cryin’ out loud,” said the dog. 

“Sir?” 

“My God,” the dog was muttering, “my 
God!” 

“I rejoice to note that you are pious, 
Religion, sir —” 

“Religion!” shouted the dog at last. “Re- 
ligion be damned. I’m dead!” 

“TI too feared death,” spoke the cat softly. 
“The whole eighteenth century echoed with 
my plaints, shook with my fears. But death, 
I assure you — ” 

The dog was not listening. Dead, was he? 
Now that was quaint. “Me, dead!” Then he 
shook himself carelessly. All right, dead he was 
then. But he was still Irish. 

“What,” he cut in then, “is the eighteenth 
century?” 

“The eighteenth century, my friend, was, 
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not és. And alas, it will never be again. But it 
remains on the calendar of civilization as the 
most privileged and enlightened age ever 
granted to man or beast.” 

“Oh,” said the dog. “And when was this 
here knock-out age?” 

“It began with the birth of my patron.” 

“Your what?” 

“‘My patron — my master.” 

“You mean your boss?” 

“That might be the American solecism.” 

“And who was he to make everybody hot 
and bothered?” 

“His name,” replied the cat, stiffening 
proudly, “was Samuel Johnson.” 

“Huh,” sniffed the dog. “Common name. 
Very common. My boss’s name is MacInerny. 
Michael MacInerny.” 

“But my patron was a man of letters, the 
most eminent in all London.” 

“T don’t know anything about this London, 
but my boss writes poetry!” 

The cat smiled loftily. 

“A minor poet, no doubt.” 

“He’s a swell poet!” cried the dog. He was 
about to leap on his antagonist at that, but he 
paused. “Say,” he said, “they let you fight here, 
don’t they? Nobody stops you?” 

“I told you it was Heaven,” said the cat. 


ie poc liked Heaven, he found, after 
Hodge had shown him around a bit. 

Not, as he said, that he could hand the 
Coney Island part any carnations. He had no 
eye for artifice or splendor; and what good 
were glass streets to an earth-loving, earth- 
digging terrier? Also, the angels were pretty 
dumb too — simpering creatures lolling over 
their harps, who patted his head with unfeeling 
hands and couldn’t raise a puppy biscuit 
among ’em. He cared little for humans, any- 
way, except the Boss, and these slobs weren’t 
even human. 

And St. Peter — that was the name of the 
guy at the gate — was downright comical. The 
dog and the cat came upon him just after some 
gay fellow had crashed the gate and the old 
boy was in an awful pucker. It seemed that the 
gay fellow had been a gate-crasher on Earth, 
and of course after a guy has crashed the 
Dempsey-Tunney fight and all the Army- 
Navy games and every first night on Broad- 
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way, mere pearly gates are no trick at all. The 
dog tried to point this out to St. Peter, but the 
old fellow was not to be consoled. He just went 
on tearing his hair and beating his breast and 
crying out about his professional honor. Gosh, 
it was comical! 

But it was when they got to the Alley that 
things really began to look up. 

The Alley was back of the palace kitchen. 
gardens. It had been designed especially for 
cats and dogs. There had been quite an argu- 
ment over it in the beginning. The Head Angel 
thought alleys were vulgar and uncelestial, and 
said so firmly. But the Architect, who had been 
brought up on cats and dogs, won out. So the 
Alley had been added as a sort of afterthought, 
and it turned out, as the Witty Angel said, a 
howling success. (The witty one had been a 
columnist on Earth, which accounts for his 
being such a card.) 

And certainly the Architect knew his cats 
and dogs, for the Alley was indeed a model one. 
It was narrow and dank and secret and tor- 
tuous. Everywhere you looked — excellent 
garbage buckets crammed and running over 
with the most succulent slops. Everywhere you 
stepped — tin cans, broken boxes, bottles, 
bones, bits of coal, old shoes, bread heels, 
fish heads, covering the cobblestones like a 
thick, rich carpet. Over it all, a soul-satisfying 
smell. And best of all, it flaunted a bold sign: 
“Cats and Dogs Only. Homo Sapiens Keep 
Out.” The Witty Angel was responsible for the 
Homo Sapiens. “If you’re ever going to use 
dead tongues — ” said he, then he wagged his 
head in a special way and you were supposed 
to see the joke. 

Beyond the Alley, through a deep and 
devious covered passageway, lay the Meadow. 
This was also very nice. If a fellow got tired of 
alley life, he could always go out to the Meadow 
and have a run. The Meadow had an excellent 
patch of immortal catnip and other tasty weeds. 

It was a fine spectacle that greeted the eye 
as Hodge and the dog approached the Alley. 
Dogs, cats, hundreds of them, swarming in 
loud confusion, fighting, barking, yowling, 
jumping, chasing each other, chasing their 
tails, chasing rats (the celestial rats were 
especially large and juicy, the little dog noted), 
rolling, prancing, frisking. A few slept serenely 
in corners. Here and there a dog gnawed a bone, 
a kitten licked her pretty face. 
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But when Hodge appeared, they all left off 
their business and stood respectfully waiting 
for him to speak. And Hodge did not disap- 
point them. He spoke at length, he orated, he 
reeled off elocution and argument and Latin 
phrases like a truly oracular cat. His address 
was peppered with “Why now, sir’s” and “No, 
Madame’s.” It bristled with contentiousness. 
It all but sank and fell under the weight of 
polysyllables. But the audience listened, spell- 
bound. That is, all but the new little dog. He 
was frankly bored. “He shoots off his eight- 
eenth-century mouth too much,” he stated 
to himself, stifling a yawn. 

Then with belated gra- 
ciousness and no little pomp, 

Hodge turned to him, the 

newcomer. “Sirs,” he in- 

toned, “and ladies,” bowing 

here to a female or two, “I 

have the honor to present 

Padraic MacInerny, a canine 

of parts who has just come 

amongst us to share our 

celestial joys. Bid him welcome as befits your 
high degree.” 

The welcome that befitted their high degree 
was loud and vociferous. The animals swarmed 
toward him, barking, yelping, baying, miaow- 
ing—a wheeling confusion of hairy bodies, 
flashing eyes, licking tongues, flying tails; and 
as Paddy licked back, smelled back, wagged 
back, he smiled to himself, ‘Where dogs 
are dogs!” 

Hodge stood apart from the onslaught, sten- 
toriously calling off names. Paddy heard his 
voice like a horn through the fog: “Boat- 
swain! Turk! Linda! Flush!” But Paddy cared 
not for names. It was enough to be welcomed 
by these jolly good fellows. Welcomed — and 
how! He reflected afterwards that the only 
thing they left out was the keys to the city. 


L ATER, Pappy got the low-down, from 
Hodge’s ready tongue, on the chief members 
of the Alley. 

The biggest Newfoundland, the one with 
the melancholy eyes and the posturing airs, 
was Boatswain. “Had belonged to a poet,” 
said Hodge, “named Byron.” (Only Paddy 
had always thought Byron was the name of a 
Presidential candidate.) ‘““He has a fine way 
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with the ladies,” explained Hodge, one would 
have thought almost enviously. But Paddy 
chuckled at that. “If that big, overgrown 
bimbo is a sheik, then I’m Rin-Tin-Tin.” 

The lovely mastiff was Turk. “An amiable 
fellow, Turk,” annotated Hodge. “Always in 
high flash.” Turk talked too vivaciously for 
Paddy. Especially did he try to impress him 
with the merits and beauties of a place called 
Gad’s Hill, where it seemed he had lived on 
Earth. But Paddy only smiled. When you're a 
born New Yorker, you can afford to humor 
provincials. Gad’s Hill, indeed! 

Turk was cicerone (Hodge’s 

word) to a large family — 

Linda and Bumble and Don, 

Newfoundlands, and Mrs. 

Bouncer, a Pomeranian. At 

Linda, Paddy sneered. No 

sex appeal. Mrs. Bouncer 

was otherwise. Indeed, Mrs. 

Bouncer and Boatswain were 

the scandal of the Alley. A 

respectable widow once, she 

was now that pitiable object, a woman in- 

fatuated. Boatswain had only to roll his ro- 

mantic eye and she trembled; he had but to 

loll against a garbage can in all his lordly grace 

and she was devastated. One flick of Boat- 

swain’s tail, and her dainty jowls watered. One 

seductive growl and she fluttered. Twenty 

times a day, Turk, the outraged, would shout, 

“Look out, Mrs. B! Mind what you’re doing. 

I know your tricks and your manners.” But it 

was no good. The lady remained entranced, as 

Turk admonished, and the Alley gossiped, and 

Boatswain smiled his faint contemptuous 

smile. “I guess he is a sheik, after all,” thought 
Paddy. “The big stiff!” 

Woggs was a Skye terrier who, said Hodge, 
“labors under the handicaps of a Scottish 
birth and a frail constitution, and who yet 
emerges the brightest spirit of us all.” Woggs 
had “R.L.S.” engraved on his collar. 

There was a funny, sombre little brown dog 
called Flush who ambled around murmuring 
wanly, “I’m but a poor, tired, wandering 
singer, singing through the dark,” and now 
and then inquired faintly whether anybody 
had any macaroons. Flush had belonged to a 
lady poet, Hodge said. Certainly, thought 
Paddy, he was a pretty poor stick. 

(Continued on page 184) 





Are We Victims 
of PROPAGANDA? 


A DEBATE 


* 


I— Our Invisibie Masters 


by EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 


ry. 

FE. PURPOSES of 
this discussion, propaganda 
is defined as the manipula- 
tion of the public to the end 
of securing some specific 
action. The definition is ab- 
stract and inclusive. It cov- 
ers many forms of activity, 
every sort of method, and 
all kinds of ends — good 
and bad. I do not propose to 


Wes, says Mr. Martin. 
Propaganda is making puppets of 
us. We are moved by hidden 
springs which the propagandist 


| manipulates. 


No, says Mr. Edward L. 
Bernays. The propagandist has 
developed a technique which 
minorities can employ equally well 
to break up majorities. Thus em- 
ployed, propaganda becomes a 
powerful weapon against intoler- 
ance and the tyranny of the herd. 


termined to secure them in 
this country by constitu- 
tional law. To the extent 
that present methods of 
propaganda operate to in- 
crease general knowledge 
and to keep open in public 
life an arena in which truth 
may have a fair deal in its 
endless contest with igno- 
rance and falsehood, no rea- 


discuss a definition or an 

abstraction — something which exists only in 
conceptu — but something which exists in re. 
Propaganda is not something conducted in the 
universe of discourse for the ends of formal 
logic. It is a business conducted for profit or 
power. It is something which happens to-day in 
this country; and the proof of this pudding is 
the eating thereof. 

Men have always communicated their ideas 
to their neighbors; have sought to convince 
them and to influence them for causes which 
seemed desirable. The right of self-expression 
and the desirability of the widest dissemination 
of truth are so important that, we have de- 
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sonable mind could possibly 
object to it. I am convinced, however, that 
propaganda does not often serve these ends. 
It is not designed, even at its best, for such 
service, but for something quite the reverse. 
Its aim is to “put something over” on people, 
with or without their knowledge and consent, 
and its result in general is to produce a social 
situation in which neither truth nor the basic 
values of civilization get a fair hearing. 
Propaganda is not the same as public in- 
struction. It is never disinterested information. 
The propagandist has an ulterior purpose. He 
uses information, or misinformation, for the 
sake of something else. He is not a disinterested 
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party in the pursuit or spread of knowledge. 
Apologists for propaganda freely admit that 
sometimes it is used for ends that are evil, but 
they argue that it is more often used for good 
ends. Hence there is bad propaganda and good 
propaganda, according to the ends served. 

In reply it may be said, first, that even good 
ends may not justify the means commonly em- 
ployed; and second, since widespread and ir- 
reparable harm may result when propaganda is 
employed for evil purposes, public safety re- 
quires that good propaganda — assuming it to 
exist — be encouraged and evil discouraged. 
For it is admitted by defenders of propaganda 
that the methods used are so effective that the 
average person is entirely at the mercy of those 
now in command of the forces by which he is 
manipulated. 

Who, then, decides whether the ulterior end 
to which the public is to be led or driven, with 
or without its assent, is good? Decision in this 
all important matter is left to a few people — 
the very ones who have something to gain by 
manipulating the public. Furthermore, the 
identity of these people is seldom disclosed and 
they are responsible to no one. Propaganda is 
making these irresponsible and unknown per- 
sons the real rulers in American democracy. 
Let me quote a few passages from Mr. Edward 
L. Bernays’ charmingly written book in defense 
of propaganda:* 

For the masses promised to become king. .. . 
To-day, however, a reaction has set in. The minority 
has discovered a powerful help in influencing ma- 
jorities. It has been found possible so to mould the 
mind of the masses that they will throw their newly 
gained strength in the desired direction. . . . The 
important thing is that it (propaganda) is universal 
and continuous, and in its sum total it is regimenting 
the public mind every bit as much as an army regi- 
ments the bodies of its soldiers. . . . 

There are invisible rulers who control the destiny of 
millions. It is not generally realized to what extent 
the words and actions of our most influential public 
men are dictated by shrewd persons operating behind 
the scenes. . . . In some departments of our daily 
life in which we imagine ourselves free agents, we are 
ruled by dictators exercising great power. . . . The 
invisible government tends to be concentrated in the 
hands of the few because of the expense of manipulat- 


ing the social machinery which controls the opinions 
and habits of the masses. 


What are the qualifications of these invisible 
governors? Who are they that they should 
command? In what virtue or wisdom are they 


* Propaganda; Liveright, 1928. 
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eminent? If there is to be any stability or order 
in society, those who rule must at least be 
known and something must be required of 
them; otherwise their rule is pure impertinence. 
When before have the governing few been un- 
known and hence so irresponsible? When be- 
fore have the rewards been so great for wrong 
doing, or the means so certain and easy for 
those who have the power? It is not enough for 
gentlemen to say, “Oh yes, we admit that 
propaganda is sometimes abused.” An enter- 
prise so uncontrollable, so susceptible of abuse, 
and so constantly under the temptation to 
abuse, is a public menace. Hence I do not think 
that the admitted abuses of propaganda can be 
dismissed from the discussion as irrelevant. 

But I am concerned about the methods and 
ultimate effects of propaganda even at its best. 
One effect of propagandist methods is greatly 
to increase the susceptibility of the public to 
slogans, catchwords, and vulgarly stated half 
truths. Every real educator and _ political 
philosopher in history has noted the danger of 
this popular tendency. Now the “knowing 
ones” are urged to see this mob psychology, 
not as a social menace, but as a natural re- 
source to be exploited for private gain. Mr. 
Bernays says: 


It was, of course, the astounding success of prop- 
aganda during the war that opened the eyes of the 
intelligent few in all departments of life to the possi- 
bilities of regimenting the public mind. . . . The 
manipulators of patriotic opinion made use of the 
mental clichés and emotional habits of the public to 
produce mass reaction against alleged atrocities, the 
terror and tyranny of the enemy. It was only natural 
after the war ended that intelligent persons should 
ask themselves whether it was not possible to apply a 
similar technique to the problems of peace. 


Precisely! The propagandist has learned to 
apply a wartime psychology to the accomplish- 
ment of any ends whatever! He proceeds by 
utilizing, for ulterior ends, the prejudices and 
passions and fixed ideas of the mob — a new 
réle, I assure you, for “the intelligent few” in 
the history of civilization. Not even Machiavelli 
quite dared to propose such procedure. The 
intelligence of the community is thus told to 
abandon its historic réle of keeping alive the 
values of civilization, and, by turning dema- 
gogue and sycophant, to pander ignorance in 
return for vulgar favors — which means that 
prejudice and the well-known weaknesses of 
human nature are to be exploited and thus en- 
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couraged. Moreover, the regimentation of 
opinion so achieved (for a consideration) means 
standardization on a low level and greater con- 
formity to herd opinion. This accounts, in part, 
for the astounding growth of intolerance in 
American democracy since the war. In this way 
also, fundamentalism, prohibition, the Ku 
Klux Klan, censorship, and other forms of or- 
ganized crowd insanity have now become a 
serious menace to American liberty. 

Another result of propaganda on modern 
society is what I would call intellectual shoddi- 
ness. To be a genuine seeker after truth dis- 
qualifies one for the career of propagandist. As 
Mr. Bernays says, the propagandist is a “spe- 
cial pleader.” As Public Relations Counsel, he 
is chiefly occupied with the interests of his 
client. Of course, as counsel, he would prefer 
an innocent client to a guilty one. Any man 
without criminal tendencies would rather tell 
the truth than lie, other things being equal. 
But business is business, and even among re- 
formers the end seems in these days to justify 
the means. It is probably an exaggeration to 
say that all propaganda is lies, but it cannot be 
denied that the propagandist tells only one side 
of his story. He is interested in producing an 
effect, not in unbiased research. 

It must be borne in mind that everything 
the propagandist does or says is for effect — 
most commonly the effect on fools. The public 
wants not truth but a show? Very well, he will 
play the mountebank. The responsibility for 
the intellectual integrity of the intelligent few 
is now for the first time in history passed on to 
the public. In the future, as Mr. Bernays says, 
“If the public becomes more intelligent in its 
commercial demands, commercial firms will 
meet new standatds.” So with all propagan- 
dists. This is to say, so long as the public may be 
manipulated by misrepresentation and by ap- 
peal to ignorance and prejudice, it is the pub- 
lic’s own fault if the “knowing ones” make use 
of questionable methods. Why worry about be- 
ing decent, so long as the opposite cause has 
public approval? Just now it is the rule to be 
“low brow,” to come down to the level of the 
man in the street. In striving for mass action, 
intelligence exhausts itself in the methods of 
gaining the attention of the ignorant and stupid 
and neglects consideration of ends and values. 
You are justified to-day by the success of your 
effort rather than by the worthiness of your 
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cause in the minds of men of uncompromising 
principle. Integrity now is “high brow.” 
Superficial cleverness counts. 

A public ruled by an “invisible government” 
of this ilk becomes like its rulers. It worships 
the “‘go-getter.” Its hero is anyone who, by 
whatever cheap device, succeeds in capturing 
its attention. In this manner it is encouraged to 
worship itself, its own power, and the cheap 
greatness it can bestow. It loses what little re- 
spect it once had tor intellectual honesty. Note 
the moving picture and the tabloid newspaper 
and the success of “ballyhoo” everywhere. To 
stuff the public mind with trash means in- 
creased circulation, which is now a necessary 
means of manipulating the mass. The big hits 
are the Snyder murder trial, the Browning 
scandal, and the Hall-Mills case. Hence it is 
good propaganda for salesmen, reformers, mo- 
tion picture actresses, and even preachers to 
make capital of the publicity they may gain 
from such scandals by getting themselves into 
print in some kind of association with such 
episodes, thus grafting on them for their own 
private ends. In this passion for the short cut to 
success regardless of the means employed, 
propaganda has brought back to us the Roman 
holiday. 

The evil effect of these attempts to manipu- 
late the multitude by pampering its weak- 
nesses — in return for material and other ad- 
vantages to persons and for ends not disclosed 
— is clearly seen in various aspects of our com- 
mon life. In politics such effects have long been 
deplorable. The low level on which our political 
counsels are now conducted is chargeable to 
this trickery of mass appeal. Everyone knows 
that political opinion can be manufactured like 
brick and delivered to anyone who can pay the 
cost. Heretofore we have been able to save cer- 
tain other human interests from the kind of 
degradation that humiliates us in politics and 
has made the very word, as Emerson said, a 
hissing and a shame. But now, thanks to our 
new “intelligent few,” all fences are down, the 
cattle are in the corn, and our cultural heritage 
is sold daily to the barbarians in our midst in 
return for their favor. 

Religion, for instance, seems to be trying to 
worship both God and Mammon in Protestant 
America. It often makes use of high-powered 
salesmanship, thus putting itself on the same 
spiritual level with tooth paste and commodi- 
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ties advertised to prevent “halitosis.” It is the 
trivial, the irrelevant, the sensational, the ap- 
peal to obsolete bigotry which naturally give it 


greatest publicity. In such publicity it becomes . 


a mere vulgar caricature of itself. 

Education also suffers grievously from prop- 
aganda. We learn that organized propaganda of 
electric power companies has recently so seri- 
ously menaced the sanctuary of the disinter- 
ested pursuit of knowledge that it has- been 
thought necessary to have a national commit- 
tee of leading educators to “save our schools” 
from this sort of thing. The committee itself 
will probably in turn make propaganda. But it 
makes all the difference, for the future of 
civilization, whether men seek truth in order 
to make a plausible case for their existing inter- 
ests and profits and the preconceived ideas they 
are determined to believe, or whether they seek 
it for light on all sides of a question. The first 
makes the ignorant more opinionated; the sec- 
ond leads slowly to one’s becoming an educated 
and civilized individual. One of the serious re- 
sults of propaganda is that it has caused the 
public to think that education and propaganda 
are the same thing, and thus to make an igno- 
rant multitude believe it is being educated 
when it is only being manipulated. Education 
aims at independence of judgment. Propaganda 
offers ready-made opinions for the unthinking 
herd. Education and propaganda are directly 
opposed both in aim and method. 

The educator aims at a slow process of de- 
velopment; the propagandist, at quick results. 
The educator tries to tell people dow to think; 
the propagandist, what to think. The educator 
strives to develop individual responsibility; 
the propagandist, mass effects. The educator 
wants thinking; the propagandist, action. The 
educator fails unless he achieves an open 
mind; the propagandist, unless he achieves a 
closed mind. 

Perhaps the most deadly thing about propa- 
ganda is that as it more and more organizes the 


vast agencies for communication and human 
intercourse in the interest of power and success 
and the dominance of certain influential groups, 
appealing always to “clichés and emotional at- 
titudes,” it sets up a vast system which ex- 
cludes everything that is rare and challenging 
— except that which may produce insignificant 
popular sensation. Mr. Bernays says that every 
means of human association and communica- 
tion may be made a means of propaganda — 
that is, may be organized for ulterior ends. 
Try to picture this state of affairs. This means 
that as such social forces become organized and 
controlled by the unknown few who can pay for 
such a vast enterprise, ideas that may not be 
utilized to the ends for which such organization 
exists cannot gain a hearing. Already we see 
many instances of censorship by such a con- 
trolling power. As Mr. Bernays correctly says, 
“of late a reaction has set in.” 

When the future historian, an American 
Sallust or Tacitus, records the downfall of our 
republic and its loss of liberty, he will point out 
the leading place that organized propaganda 
played in this unhappy business. Sallust tells us 
how such propagandist tricks as the Roman 
manipulators discovered — bread and circuses 
— brought about an unholy alliance between 
the passions of the mob and the ambitions of 
“the intelligent few.” Tacitus tells us that 
when Augustus assumed divine attributes, and 
tyranny and persecution were later universal, 
these evils were possible because no one was 
able to protest. This also is the inevitable end 
of modern organized propaganda. Once we had 
an uncomplimentary word for such an indus- 
try. We called it “intrigue.” The ambitious few 
who destroyed the freedom of the ancients won 
over the mob by making themselves visible. 
To-day, as Mr. Bernays says, their successors 
are setting up an “invisible government.” Re- 
publica Americana delenda est. 


P. S. They got the job! 


IIT—Ouwr Debi to Propazanda 


by EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


As A TRUTH SEEKER and a propagandist 
for propaganda — the two are not incompatible 
—I welcome the opportunity to-answer the 
challenge set forth in this debate. Mr. Martin’s 
article is an example of what the public gen- 
erally regards as “impropaganda.” He voices 
the opinion of a section of the intelligent public 
which knows a little about propaganda, but 
knows more about what propagandists against 
propaganda believe it to be. This sweeping 
emotional belief is expressed in a series of un- 
substantiated statements. It is my opinion that 
anyone reading the article secures a distorted 
point of view. Mr. Martin looks at the whole 
subject of propaganda much as a man who, 
asked to write on the question, “Are we victims 
of medicine?” would discuss only the fakers 
and quacks. 

The difficulty propagandists have in plead- 
ing any cause is that they must deal with 
facts, not only as they are abstractly, but as 
they appear to be to individuals or groups who 
react emotionally. In approaching a subject 
which should be faced impartially, such in- 
dividuals or groups bring to it a definite bias of 
their own. Mr. Martin’s article represents this 
attitude, which every propagandist for any 
cause has to face continually. In meeting his 
arguments, I, as the special pleader for propa- 
ganda, am put to a particular disadvantage. 
The critic has known how to surround the word 
propaganda with all the atmosphere of sus- 
picion, distrust, and downright condemnation 
which grew up about it in the public mind 
during the years of the war and immediately 
after. 

It is my belief that propaganda serves a use- 
ful purpose. It increases general knowledge. 
It tends to keep open an arena in public life in 
which the battle of truth may be fairly fought. 
Propaganda of the past and present gives an 
enormous amount of evidence of this. Great 
religious leaders have been propagandists, and 
so being, have ‘served a definite and useful 
purpose in lifting the moral tone of their times. 
In politics, all the great leaders I can recall 
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have been propagandists for their points of 
view. They believed their theses and propa- 
gandized for them. Abraham Lincoln may not 
have regarded himself as a propagandist, but 
certainly he proved himself one of the ablest 
when, in his debates with Stephen A. Douglas, 
he aroused the conscience of the nation on the 
slavery question. And what man can be found 
to-day who will say that Lincoln demeaned 
himself or victimized the public when he won 
it over to his own most profound convictions? 

To be sure, there have been propagandists in 
every field who have been rewarded by posi- 
tion, by money, by fame, by power. Lincoln 


_ himself was so rewarded. But who shall dare to 


proclaim that the desire for these rewards has 
been the only motive, or even the principal 
motive, behind the propagandist? One must 
take a very sinister view of human nature, in- 
deed, to believe that men may not be as pro- 
foundly concerned for the success of their 
ideas as for the rewards that may come to 
them as a result of that success. Mr. Martin 
comes dangerously near to assuming this 
position. 

Of course, the strongest condemnation is 
meted out to the business activities of propa- 
gandists. If we accept the premise that our 
present economic system demands mass distri- 
bution of products and ideas, it follows that 
businesses must propagandize for their own 
products and their own points of view, and 
hence that propagandists are indispensable to 
this civilization. But it does not follow from 
this reasoning that the public generally must 
become victims of the business man. Any busi- 
ness man who makes or distributes products 
that are unsound or socially destructive is, and 
should be, condemned. He is the quack, the 
faker, in his field. The conscientious propa- 
gandist — and there are many such —will 
have nothing to do with a product or a cause 
that is socially vicious, just as a conscientious 
doctor — and no one denies that there are 
conscientious doctors— will not practise 
quackery. In short, to say that propaganda is 
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vicious because certain quacks use propaganda 
to further their anti-social schemes is about as 
logical as to say that religion is opposed to 
progress because the Fundamentalists of Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas passed laws forbidding the 
teaching of evolution. 

When society is organized as it is to-day, the 
happiness of a nation is very largely dependent 
upon its economic well-being. Those business 
men, therefore, who have propagandized suc- 
cessfully for basically sound products, have not 
only added to the economic stability of their 
communities, but, by doing so, have also con- 
tributed indirectly, but none the less surely, to 
the happiness of the people generally. This 
seems to me to be an obvious statement of 
fact — so obvious that it hardly needed to be 
formulated. But Mr. Martin, and perhaps 
others equally sincere, cannot escape a sus- 
picion that somewhere in this relationship 
between the business man and the public 
sinister forces are at work. If business is piling 
up huge profits for itself through skillfully 
directed propaganda, it must be at the expense 
of the public — as if it were impossible to con- 
ceive of a bargain in which both parties de- 
rived equal profit and advantage! 

As a matter of fact, the ambitious man 
striving for power, the inventor, the’ innovator 
who has produced a new idea, the manufacturer 
who has brought forth a new product and 
wants it to be accepted, has succeeded only 
because public interest and private interest 
have coincided. The manufacturer of a vacuum 
cleaner engages in intensive propaganda to get 
the public to accept his product. For his own 
private advantage he would like to place one of 
his vacuum cleaners in every home. But if the 
housewives of the country had not needed the 
vacuum cleaner and had not desired it, once 
they learned of its value to them, the private 
interest of the manufacturer might have ex- 
pended itself in a series of futile efforts. That 
this did not happen was because his private 
interest was found to coincide with the public’s 
interest, to their mutual benefit. It is sheer 
nonsense to say that either party to such a 
bargain is the victim of the other. 

During the last twenty years there has hardly 
been a single new idea, new invention, or new 
product accepted by the public which was not 
made available for the public’s benefit through 
the use of propaganda in one form or another. 


Schools, colleges, churches, the theatre, litera- 
ture, art, music, charities and other forms of 
social service—all have used propaganda 
effectively. And the mere fact that propaganda 
may have behind it a personal, self-interested, 
or ulterior motive does not preclude the pos- 
sibility that the final end accomplished may 
not coincide with some great public good. 
Indeed, when one begins to talk about the 
motives behind propaganda, it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult to see how a charity drive 
differs in essentials from a campaign to make 
vacuum cleaners available to every housewife. 

Just here Mr. Martin asks: “Who, then, 
decides whether the ulterior end to which the 
public is to be led or driven, with or without its 
assent, is good?” He answers by saying that 
“decision in this all important matter is left to 
a few people — the very ones who have some- 
thing to gain by manipulating the public.” 
This is the central point of Mr. Martin’s argu- 
ment, and I want to take direct issue with him 
upon it because I am convinced that his con- 
clusions are entirely erroneous. 

Propagandists have existed ever since Eve 
persuaded Adam to eat the first apple, and 
they will exist as long as one person attempts 
to convince another of anything. In all ages 
leaders of the people have employed propa- 
ganda. Sometimes these leaders have conducted 
their own publicity campaigns; again, profes- 
sional propagandists have placed themselves at 
the disposal of leaders to make their appeals 
more effective. In any case, the person directing 
propaganda has himself insured the public 
against his own dominance, because he has 
developed a technique which is available to his 
opponent as well as to himself. This technique 
has enabled all factions to make themselves 
heard. To-day, one of the great social ad- 
vantages of propaganda is that it has made 





vocal scores of minority groups of all factions, 
who, without propaganda, could never bring 
their views before the public. As long as this 
remains true, it can never be justly said that 
the public is being “led or driven, with or 
without its assent,” by a few designing men 
bent on private gain. 

Mr. Martin is also unduly nervous because 
propagandists are anonymous; and since they 
are not known to the public, he is sure that 
they must be irresponsible people. It is true 
that the public rarely knows who the propa- 
gandists are. But the propagandist does not 
work in a vacuum. He works in behalf of the 
leaders of public opinion, and he must adopt 
the same point of view as the man who accepts 
his services. Thus, though the propagandist 
may remain in the background, the man or the 
group or the cause to which he devotes himself 
becomes known to the public, and these the 
public not only can but does hold responsible 
whenever propaganda is used for anti-social 
ends. 

I am convinced that propaganda has been 
the most effective weapon against intolerance 
and other forms of post-war madness. The 
New York World and other courageous news- 
papers employed propaganda to fight the Ku 
Klux Klan and check its threatening advances. 
Through effective propaganda Al Smith 
brought a new point of view to hundreds of 
thousands of American citizens. Clarence 
Darrow made propaganda his ally in fighting 
bigotry at Dayton, Tennessee. Similarly, 
propaganda has wrought a very definite series 
of material and economic changes in American 
life which have completely transformed the 
habits and standards of the people. 

Propaganda should not be confused with 
“press notices.” The most important function 
of propaganda is to modify the actions of an 
individual or a group to conform to some 
definite end desired. Thus defined, propaganda 
is not a new phenomenon; men knew how to 
mold public opinion long before there was a 
press. But when printing was discovered and 
newspapers grew up, and, more recently, 
when the motion picture and the radio made 
the people more accessible, public opinion be- 
came vastly more important than it had ever 
been before. And just as experts developed in 
the law, in public health, in engineering, so 

experts in public opinion came forward whose 
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business it was to give advice in this important 
field. 

It is of these men that Mr. Martin says: 
“To be a genuine seeker after truth disqualifies 
one for the career of propagandist.” As a propa- 
gandist I can testify that the reverse of this 
statement would be more nearly accurate. A 
propagandist can function only when his first 
step is a search for the truth. He must acquaint 
himself with all the facts and implications of 
the cause or product in which he is interested. 
He must find out the intrinsic value of the new 
ideas he is to expound. To take a concrete ex- 
ample, he must learn all that science can tell 
him about cancer before he attempts to tell the 
public about the methods prescribed for its 
prevention. 

Finally, Mr. Martin would have us believe 
that propaganda is chiefly concerned with 
humanity at its worst. “Everything the propa- 
gandist does or says,” writes Mr. Martin, “is 
for effect— most commonly the effect on 
fools.” The fact is, of course, that the whole 
structure of group psychology makes it neces- 
sary for leaders to accept an idea before the 
masses accept it. Consequently, the very first 
effort in propagandizing for a new cause or a 
new idea is usually directed at the intelligent 
few. 

But the tremendous diversity of public 
opinion in America cannot be summed up in 
one sentence. How can one dismiss in a few 
derogatory and sentimental tirades the whole 
field of propaganda, which takes in at one 
sweep the Rockefeller Foundation’s fight 
against disease and all of the thousands of 
campaigns for civic and moral improvement 
waged by different groups all over the country? 
I have indicated in this article that propa- 
ganda, like any other powerful force or agency, 
may at times be made to serve harmful ends; 
but, as Bruce Bliven recently said: “The cure 
for propaganda is more propaganda.” It enables 
minorities to break up dominant groups. It is 
the advance agent of new ideas and new prod- 
ucts. Since it is available to all, it is an in- 
surance against autocracy in government and 
against standardization and stagnation. It 
seems to me that the future historian will 
ascribe to propaganda a very large share of 
responsibility for America’s progress, and that 
he will point to us, not as victims of propa- 
ganda, but as its beneficiaries. 
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t SPECIFICALLY stated that I would dis- 
cuss the evils of propaganda at its best; Mr. Ber- 
nays replies that I am like one who, in writing 
about the medical profession, “would discuss 
only the fakers and quacks.” I quoted passages 
from Mr. Bernays’ recent book to show that 
propaganda tends to set up an invisible and 
irresponsible government. The language quoted 
is plain. In reply Mr. Bernays makes three 
points, in all of which I think his logic is weak. 

1. He cites the example of history and refers 
particularly to Lincoln. But, in contrast with 
modern propagandists, people knew who Lin- 
coln was. He did not have ulterior purposes 
which were undisclosed. His methods were just 
the opposite of those of modern propaganda. 
He tried to enable people to do some critical 
and independent thinking, The propagandist 
seeks to “put something over” on people. 

2, Mr. Bernays says in effect, “Let the 
public hold responsible those who employ 
these unknown propagandists.” But as he has 
himself stated in his book that once such 
propagandists are on the job they proceed with 
such scientific efficiency that the public is 
really at their mercy, I wish he would explain 
how the public, being so manipulated, can 
rationally hold anyone to account. 

3. Mr. Bernays says, “To-day, one of the 
great social advantages of propaganda is that 
it has made vocal scores of minority groups of 
all factions, who, without propaganda, could 
never bring their views before the public.” In 
other words, propaganda enlightens the public. 

' How? By the post-war trick, as he tells us, of 
appeal to popular emotion. Why, it is by just 
such appeal to unreason that the propagandists 
seek to “regiment” the largest majority possi- 
ble — a queer way to enlighten the public and 
break up majorities! 

Mr. Bernays does not really discuss my 
argument, that the methods used by propa- 
gandists, even at best, in the necessary at- 
tempt to translate all things into such terms 
that one hundred and twenty millions of people 
can be “reached,” make for cheapness, in- 





HtI— Rebuttal 


by EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 


sincerity, and intolerance. His argument is in 
substance that propaganda serves the truth by 
giving both sides of an issue a hearing. But 
is it true that, as things are, each side of 
an issue gains a fair and equal hearing? Is it 
not a fact that the little business and the un- 
popular cause—those that have not the 
money to pay for the services of high-pressure 
salesmen and large-circulation advertising, 
however worthy they may be — are increas- 
ingly unable to compete for a hearing with 
forces organized on a nation-wide scale? 

It seems to me that Mr. Bernays is primarily 
concerned with specific and immediate results 
— good results I readily grant — but let the 
end justify the means. I am more concerned 
about the effects of the method employed even 
in the service of a good cause. Mr. Bernays’ 
impressive reference to colleges, churches, and 
other national agencies now employing propa- 
gandist methods for worthy ends only tends to 
substantiate my contention that we are living 
at a time when the very most sacred, rare, and 
hitherto carefully guarded treasures of civiliza- 
tion are obliged to turn to ballyhoo and sell 
caricatures of themselves to open-mouthed 
idlers in the market place. 

I did not, as Mr. Bernays seems to think, 
bring severest criticism against propaganda in 
business. I am primarily interested in preserv- 
ing our cultural inheritance. Doubtless propa- 
ganda in the form of advertising works less 
harm than elsewhere. The man who advertises 
soap generally sells what he advertises. Even 
the sale of an occasional gold brick is not the 
worst evil of propaganda. What I object to is 
the nation-wide sale of cultural gold bricks. 

Mr. Bernays’ quotation from Mr. Bruce 
Bliven has literary value, but surely this pas- 
sage carries no weight as argument. It is 
summed up in the slogan— “The cure for 
propaganda is more propaganda.” One remem- 
bers similar “cures” — that for democracy is 
more democracy, and so on. As Shaw once said, 
such reasoning is to say that the way to cure 
measles is to infect everybody with smallpox. 
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SEKEING Pictures 


by RALPH M. PEARSON 


"Tins intropuces a series of articles which will 
examine the whole content of pictures. Probing into the 
structure and function of music, poetry, and drama is 
generally admitted to yield a better understanding of 
these arts, as well as more or less pain or pleasure in the 
process. This should also be true of the visual arts. Mr. 
Pearson claims it is. The present article discusses four 
contemporary woodcuts. Further articles will contrast 
old masters with moderns, moderns with academicians, 
popular with “high-brow” art, and may even discuss such 
other forms of visual art as skyscrapers and textile 
designs. 


H..: ARE four pictures. Between one 
of them and the other three there is a difference 
that is fundamental and far-reaching in its 
effect. That difference I want to feature as a 
starting point for these articles. 

For the sake of argument, we can limit the 
content of pictures to five main aspects: sub- 
ject, with all its inducements to speculation, 
skill, invention (in idea and the way of express- 
ing it), plastic quality, and design. By plastic 
quality the moderns mean the modeling or 
control of the surface of the picture to produce 
emotional effects through the sense of sight, 
entirely apart from the intellectual implica- 
tions of subject. This plastic quality holds the 
eye of the observer frankly on the picture 
surface, whereas the surface of the academic, 


DAVID JONES 


Courtesy, Weyhe Gallery 


ROCKWELL KENT 


representative picture becomes in effect a pane 
of glass through which one has the illusion of 
looking at actual objects. Design is the orches- 
tration of line, space, texture, 
color, and form in two and 
three-dimensional relation- 
ships, by means of which this 
plastic quality is achieved. 
All four of these woodcuts 
have enough technical skill to 
tell their story effectively and 
thus to serve our intellectual 
needs. The experience of his- 
tory, however, and certain 
emotional wants inherent in 
our natures tell us that this 
intellectual satisfaction is not 
the only end of art. We have 
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the right to certain sight-sense satisfactions, 
which, by supplementing the intellectual with 
the spiritual, round out the function of the 
picture as a whole. 

The cut by Rockwell Kent gives ample 
material for intellectual speculation. There is 
inventive story, together with skill enough to 
present that story effectively. There is such 
spiritual content as may come through the 
medium of the idea. Beyond these virtues, 
however, forms are not realized for their 
visual effect as form, and elements are not 
integrated into design. The conception of sub- 
ject, in other words, is literary, not plastic. 
Here is excellent illustration without the 
additional qualities of enduring art. 

In the Masereel, the picture surtace is 
frankly plastic. Great, slashing, conscious spots 
of angular black and white are contrasted with 
a medley of small, curving shapes of heads 
and smoke and the square gridirons of build- 
ings. Though deep space is portrayed’ in 
arbitrary perspective, there is no attempt at 
illusion. Abstract treatment and distortion 
intensify the expression of the story. The design 
is still simple and two-dimensional in character. 

In the print by Douglas Percy Bliss, lines, 
spaces, forms, and textures are woven. into 
design. 

David Jones, in addition to an adequate 
story and invention in its expression (granting 
the primitives part credit), approaches the 
“grand design” tradition of the old masters 
and the best of the moderns. His design is three- 
dimensional. Forms. are. expressed as. forms, 
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and — more important — are 
woven into an integrated de- 
sign. In other words, like the 
Masereel and Bliss, the Jones 
print goes beyond the intel- 
lectual, tapping the spiritual 
through the harmonies of plas- 
tic design in pictorial art. 
Modern art at its best is 
part of the grand tradition of 
the ages, because it is crea- 
tively designed — because it 
plumbs the spiritual through 
sense as well as intellect. The 
true modern is master of this 
design. The academician, 
trained in the imitative ap- 
proach, is a stranger to it, even 
when he imitates its superficial aspects. In 
these four pictures we see three designed works 
contrasted to one which, with all its. visual 
and emotional enrichment of story, lacks 
design. I stress the difference. If design is an 
ingredient of the works both of old and modern 
masters, its presence or absence in a picture, 
or in the state of mind that produces it, is sig- 
nificant both to him who makes and to him who 
sees. 
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Te is 
becoming panicky over the 
lack of church attendance 
and membership accessions. 
It points to Romanism and 
says, “Look how the Catho- 
lics go to church. Protes- 
tantism is on the skids. No 
one goes to church.” The 
main reason assigned for 
this situation is that Ro- 
manism has a ritual, a 


Dry Rot 
in HOLY PLACES 


by FREDERICK K. STAMM™M 


In Fesruary of last year 
Tue Forum published a debate — 
“Is Protestantism Declining?” — 
between Herbert Asbury and Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman. The present 
article recalls that debate in a 
peculiar way, because, although 
it comes from a Protestant min- 
ister, it grants Mr. Asbury’s major 
charge of dry rot in the holy 
places of Protestantism. Dr. 
Stamm suggests that nothing 
short of a new Reformation can 
save Protestant Christianity from 
extinction. 










tantism’s ills, we must re- 
sort to something more 
drastic than the mere resto- 
ration of a more ornate 
worship. 

When faith declines, peo- 
ple take refuge in a ritual. 
If ritual were all that Prot- 
estantism needs, it could 
easily be supplied. AJl that 


Romanism has to-day in the 


symbolism, and an order of 

worship that are satisfying to the worshiper, 
while Protestantism lacks the proper elements 
in worship to attract the people. We used to 
hear it said, “ Back to Christ.”” Now, “Back to 
worship.” 

Worship seems to be the “cure-all” for the 
ills of Protestantism. I would not be under- 
stood as belittling the necessity of worship. 
Mankind has always worshiped something, 
and there is no justification for condemning an 
orderly and worshipful church service. But 
worship has too frequently degenerated into a 
mere performance, and the performance of 
some preachers is not good. 

To imagine that a flustered, drowning Prot- 
estantism can save itself by clutching at the 
straw of ritual, liturgy, and symbolism, is pure 
nonsense. It comes about as near to the solu- 
tion of the problem as the physician does to 
the curing of a rhalady by feeling the patient’s 
pulse and telling him to put out his tongue. 
If we want to determine the cause of Protes- 
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way of worship belongs to 

its genius, and it doubtless 
would be shorn of much of its power without it. 
But Protestantism can never maintain itself 
by paralleling Romanism. The remedy does 
not lie in that direction. The remedy lies in 
making Protestantism true to itself. It will 
dwindle and die if it tries either to compete 
with Romanism or to oppose it. 

The Reformation gave us Protestantism. It 
was born of the travail of men’s souls. Its mov- 
ing spirit was the young Luther, not the Luther 
of middle or old age who compromised his 
conscience in the Peasants’ War. It represented 
a religion of the spirit, and as such it must 
continue to be interested in the mystery and 
mastery of life. The purpose of its theology 
must be to give its leaders an intelligent point 
of view from which to talk to men about the 
problems of life. In doing so it will definitely 
contribute to humanity the thing for which 
it was born. 

Unfortunately, however, while Protestant- 
ism cleaned up some obvious abuses, the 
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substructure of its thinking remained mediz- 
val. It denied the Roman contention that the 
Bible and Christian doctrine can be properly in- 
terpreted only by the Church, but it retained 
the conception of the Bible as an infallible book 
which is to be interpreted by the individual 
believer. But what good is an infallible Bible in 
the hands of fallible interpreters? The idea of an 
infallible book and a fallible interpreter cannot 
be split in two parts. It is either true or false. 
There is no half-way house between Romanism 
and Protestantism, for as Glenn Frank so 
aptly says, “The Protestantism of the Old 
Reformation is simply Roman Catholicism 
with the keystone of its arch removed.” 

In order for Protestantism to become the 
distinctive force it seeks to be in the establish- 
ment of the ideals of Jesus, it must definitely 
take its stand along several lines. First of all, 
it must keep the teaching of Fesus from being lost 
in a maze of ritualism and superstition. We hear 
it said, “Let us use everything at our disposal 
— pictures, candles, dim lights, and what not 
— to aid the worshiper in finding God.” Yes, 
let us do that, but let us not get the cart before 
the horse. “The wind bloweth where it listeth; 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh, or whither it goeth. So 
is everyone that is born of the Spirit.” Religion 
is a great, big, mysterious thing that blows 
upon the spirit of man in the dark, in the 
blazing sunshine, in the midst of perplexities. 
It whitens his soul and lifts up everything in 
the universe, and the beauties of nature, the 
work of the artist’s brush, the tool of the 
sculptor all speak to him of the glory of God. 

This is the natural process, and unless reli- 
gion enters the soul of a man in some such 
fashion as that, all the outward aids to his 
religion will be sounding brass and clanging 
cymbals, with no entire satisfaction to the 
inner depths of the soul. If one has any imagi- 
nation at all, he can visualize Paul as he walked 
up the Appian Way with his soul ablaze, and 
in his mind a vision of the world-wide kingdom 
of God. Somehow or other, he was doing 
exactly what Jesus did — walking straight into 
the face of opposition with a message of re- 
pentance and the mystical experience of God 
in the human soul. His message was simple and 
direct, and he left no doubt in the minds of his 
hearers as to its meaning. He pointed men to 
Jesus. His going to Rome was the greatest 
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event that ever occurred there. The grandeur 
and glory of Rome sink into insignificance 
alongside of Paul’s appearance before Nero. 
When we let our minds travel back beyond 
Paul to Jesus as he talked with the woman of 
Samaria and told her how she could see God, 
we cannot help wondering why it should ever 
become necessary to have all the symbolism 
and ritual in order to bring people — even the 
most illiterate — into the presence of God. 
Many of the things to which Protestantism 
tenaciously clings have been brought over 
from paganism. They have somehow gotten in 
between God and the individual to such an 
extent that it is difficult to see the life of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ. If Jesus were here 
to-day, he would find a system of superstition 
extant in Protestantism which would far out- 
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match anything he found in the system of the 
Pharisees. It is for Protestantism to say 
whether the Sermon on the Mount and Jesus’ 
outdoor method of bringing men face to face 
with God shall take precedence over an elabo- 
rate method of worship which is confined within 
the four walls of some more or less lovely 
edifice. 

Again, Protestantism must not fear to give a 
Scientific interpretation of religion. But she does 
fear it, even though many of her ministers in 
their private thinking believe in it. The rising 
generation is clamoring for it, and the thinking 
man of the street believes in it; but the Church 
withholds it. It is afraid of its elderly member- 
ship — its sleek conservatives who do not 
want to be disturbed; and the conservative 
church member hides behind the youth whom 
he is fearful the new teaching will corrupt and 
drive into unbelief. 

Just the other day word came from England 
that Bishop Gore and a number of other 
bishops and clergymen have come upon facts 
which definitely prove that the stories of 
creation, the flood, the Tower of Babel, are 
pure legends. A prominent American clergy- 
man asked me, “Did you see what Bishop Gore 
said?” To my affirmative reply he jerked out, 
“Well, it had to come; it had to come from 
somewhere, and Protestantism may as well 
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face the facts.”’ These men are not putting out 
this information to mystify the believer or to 
destroy the faith of Christians, but for the 
purpose of aiding us in giving a sound, sensible, 
and satisfying interpretation of the great 
underlying ethical teachings of the Biblical 
narratives; to set our feet upon a rock so that 
the storm of emotionalism and the flood of 
literalism will not sweep us away and drown 
us in an ocean of unfaith and fanaticism. 

Let Protestantism be honest. Let it turn on 
the light so that men may no longer walk in 
darkness. Protestantism can’t remain at a 
standstill. She must either be moving out into 
the atmosphere where she challenges the 
finest and best thinking of the age, or she must 
go backward. If Rome can continue to grow 
on her sacerdotal authority, Protestantism 
can grow only on the authority of the spirit 
which results from scientific investigation. The 
scientific conclusion of the scholar must be set 
to work upon democratic opinion and not be 
kept bottled up in theological institutions. 

Theology is a peculiar thing. Science enjoys 
an advantage over religion in that its doctrines 
rest upon evidence. If it strays or stumbles, one 
may be sure that it will find its feet again and 
come back to the right path. But the shakiest 
hypothesis in religion, once discovered in the 
Bible, once settled by council or church judica- 
tory, forthwith becomes a portion of the 
eternal truth, and we tamper with it at tem- 
poral and eternal peril. Dogmas block the way 
to new truth and close every avenue to new 
life. Emerson’s great prayer was, “‘O. Lord, 
make me willing to be willing to do Thy will.” 
Protestantism ought to take the spirit of that 
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prayer and say, “O Lord, make us willing to 
see Thy great truth as revealed through human 
agencies, and make us willing boldly to declare 
that truth for the sake of the onward progress 
of the kingdom of righteousness in the hearts 
of men.” If we rest our case on the belief that 
men are going to be more righteous and that 
they will flock to church to find God because 
of more elaborate ritual, in the end we will 
need a reformation to save Protestantism from 
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~ You just can’t put a new patch on an old 
garment. If liberal Protestantism has anything 
to say that cuts underneath the old and de- 
stroys it, she must say it. If science definitely 
destroys our preconceived ideas of religion, 
then let science be heard. If the old structure 
of Protestantism totters and falls under the 
blasts of a new dynamic, then let her fall. If 
there is no other way to save her life than by 
losing it, then let her lose it. To have a right to 
exist, Protestantism must exist for something. 
Her ritual must be the ritual of doing good, 
and seeking the truth in all things must be her 
watchword. 

But perhaps the greatest need of Protes- 
tantism, to save her from this panicky feeling 
and to restore her to the hearts of men, is the 
ability to quicken in the human heart a sense of 
sin, and the necessity for an experience of God. 
It needs a return to severe Calvinism. Not the 
kind that damns infants and preaches the doc- 
trine of election, but the kind that stands up 
and looks the natural man in the eye and tells 
him he is damned because of his sin. We have 
been laboring under the delusion that man is 
essentially good. He is no longer a sinner. We 
have humanized Christianity, and in doing so, 
we. have shorn the church of its power to re- 
deem men by making them see their sin. The 
church has lost the power to Christianize 
humanity. 

Ritual can develop into anything. It can 
become .a despot that holds its victim in its 
iron grasp until it squeezes all the life out of 
him and lets his soul dangle at its girdle. It 
can become a soporific, deadening the senses 
and lulling the soul to sleep in the belief that 
somehow it will wake up in the glory of the 
celestial city. But the soul that senses its sin 
and hangs its need on a redeeming God, lifts its 
head and walks with sure tread as a Son of God. 

Protestantism has no redeeming God. Jesus 
is a nice, benign being, who went about healing 
sick folks, folding his hands in prayer, tenderly 
laying his hands on the heads of little children, 
and who was finally given over into the hands 
of an angry God to be put to death on the cross 
as a sacrifice for the sins of humanity. It hap- 
pened two thousand years ago, and now we 
have grown so accustomed to hearing about 
it that Protestantism can blithely make a hard 
pathway. across Calvary without once taking a 
look at the cross. 
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A large element of Protestantism thinks it 
is religious when it doggedly defends all the 
doctrines that have been woven about the 
person of Jesus and when it does not deviate 
one iota from traditional orthodoxy. It guards 
these beliefs from the onslaught of the enemy. 
It fears anything that is remotely related to 
socialism. Once it feared despotism, but now 
it tramples on the principles that gave it 
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liberty. It worships at the shrine of the God of 
Prosperity, and rests its case in the hands of 
those who sit in the seats of the mighty. 

I am going to put my finger on an old for- 
gotten element which was vital in the begin- 
ning of the Church, but which has given way 
to “ballyhoo,” “church advertising,” “selling 
religion,” and “whooping-her-up.” When I 
was a boy, I occasionally attended revivals. 
I saw people go to the “mourners’ bench.” 
The preacher asked, “Are you saved?” And 
frequently the question was asked, “Do you 
hold a grudge against anyone?” “Have you 
been dishonest?” “Are you living a life of im- 
purity?” These were straight questions and 
they had to be answered. When the difficulty 
was satisfactorily adjusted, something occurred 
which was called the “new birth.” It lighted 
the torches for many a sacrifice and produced 
a new force in the church. 

The question, “Are you saved?” sounds 
strange to the ears of Protestantism to-day. 
But suppose you transfer this question to the 
academic realm. Suppose we make it read, 
“What is your religious experience?” Suppose 
a professor should ask the question of a com- 
pany of church members of long standing: 
what would be their answer? They. would rack 
their brains to find one single instance where a 
real experience was felt. Certainly they have 
never been sawn asunder; they have never 
wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins, 
being destitute, afflicted, and tormented for 
their religion. Their religious experience would 
read like the “short and simple annals of the 
poor.” But the question of the preacher I heard 
in my boyhood, and the academic question of 
to-day, are essentially the same — “Have you 
got religion?” 
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What is religion doing for the Protestant 
churchman? He knows the Ten Command- 
ments, the Beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer. 
When he goes to his task, he knows pretty well 
how he ought to act. If a deal is pending 
whereby the modern: churchman is able to 
make a large sum of money if he will just 
shade the truth a bit, he knows what he ought 
to do. He knows he should not take revenge on 
his enemy. He knows what he ought to do in 
any circumstance. But the question is not one 
of knowing, but whether his religion has any 
working power in shaping his actions. 

Protestantism is concerned about statistics, 
securing money to maintain the institution, 
endowing colleges and seminaries, and keeping 
the machinery well oiled. Jesus was concerned 
about giving people a religion that would test 
itself against the world. He said that there 
was power enough in his religion: to help a man 
do the thing he ought to do. When Paul ar- 
rived, he said, “I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel, for it is the power of God unto salva- 
tion.” We have woven a lot of theological 
speculation about that saying, but it is the 
same proposition which Dr. L. P. Jacks states 
in his book, Religious Perplexities. “There is a 
Power somewhere,” he says, “in the height 
above or in the depth below, waiting to back 
me up. That Power, if I find it, shall be my 
God.” How many Protestant churchmen have 
set out on this quest, or have even wanted to 
set out on it? 

When Protestantism begins to cut under- 
neath superficialities, when it demands saint- 
hood which is willing to risk itself against a 
paganized civilization, it will face a vanishing 
membership, but it will find a new reason for its 
existence. The Bishop of Beauvais asked Joan 
of Arc in her last hour, “Do you believe that 
you are in a state of grace?” She replied, “If 
I am not, God will put me in it. If I am, God 
will keep me in it.” “Will you submit to the 
judgment of the Church militant?” asked the 
Bishop. “I have come,” she replied, “to the 
King of France by commission from God and 
from the Church triumphant above; to that 
Church I submit.” So they led her away to the 
place of execution, and from her funeral pyre 
she looked over the city and said, “O Rouen, 
Rouen, I have great fear lest you suffer for my 
death.” Then as the flames leaped about her, 
“Yes, my voices were of God! They have never 
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deceived me! Jesus!” Just as the crowd was 
breaking up and falling away, an English 
soldier was heard to say, “We are lost, we have 
burnt a saint.” Somewhere she had found a 
Power to help her do what she ought to have 
done in that dark hour. She had religion. 

This was the kind of religion Nietsche spoke 
about. We execrated him during the war, but 
he spoke something which was akin to the life 
of Joan of Arc when he said, “This new table 
I put over you, my brethren. Become hard! 
Before the saint the strongest have always 
bowed reverently, because they perceived 
behind his frail and wasted appearance a 
superior force, which would test itself against 
the world.” I am not arguing for a perfection in 
Protestantism which will match the perfection 
of Jesus, any more than I am saying that every 
golf player must be as good as Bobby Jones; 
but I am saying that a cure for Protestantism’s 
ills can come only when those who make up its 
membership will set their faces in the direction 
of loyalty to the ideals of Jesus and be willing 
to take the consequences. 

On Captain Scott’s trip to the South Pole 
the physician of the party was equipped 
against the inevitable with thirty opium 
tablets for each member. In Scott’s journal, 
dated March 11, 1922, was written: “What we 
will do, God only knows. We discussed the 
matter after breakfast. One satisfactory result 


I 
Han I concealed my love 
And you so loved me longer, 
Since all the wise reprove 
Confession of that hunger 
In any human creature, 


It had not been my nature. 
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to the discussion, I practically ordered Wilson 


to hand over the means of ending our trouble, 


We have thirty opium tablets apiece.” On 
March 22, Captain Scott wrote in his journal, 
“Blizzard as bad as ever. Must be near the end. 
Have decided it shall be natural.” When they 
took the snow from his dead body, there in one 
frozen hand was the pencil, and in the other 
his journal. Captain Scott was religious when, 
from somewhere, he got the power in that hour 
to die as he knew he ought to die — like a 
gentleman. 

Some such loyalty must find its way into 
Protestantism — loyalty to the ideals of right- 
eousness. Jesus followed in the wake of a long 
line of Hebrew prophets and seers. They fol- 
lowed the gleam. They went out to build the 
City of God. They never turned back. Jesus 
was ever loyal to their spirit. He spoke words, 
not to hear himself speak, not to mark himself 
off as different from his fellows, but because 
there was an inner voice which bade him 
speak. The words he spoke are not true because 
be spoke them, but he spoke them because 
they are true. He never failed men. He found a 
Power that helped him do what he knew he 
ought to do, and he never went back on that 
Power. He was a saint. And Protestantism 
will be saintly when it once accepts the saint- 
hood of Jesus and finds the Power to do what 
he did — to build the City of God on earth. 





bit 
I couxp not so insult 
The beauty of that spirit 
Who like a thunderbolt 
Has broken me, or near it; 
To love I have been candid, 
Honest, and open-handed. 





Aurnoveu I love you well 

And shall forever love you, 

I set that archangel . 
The depths of heaven above you; 
And I shall lose you, keeping 

His word, and no more weeping. 





— Elinor Wylie 


AIR FLIVVERS and 


the Future 


~ 
Evesy TIME two companies merge, one 
less manager is needed. Mergers are coming 
thick and fast. The tendency will be to reduce 
the number of executive jobs. White-collar men 
will have to hunt harder for work. While this 
reduction is taking place in the office force, 
there is another cut in the number of workers in 
the factory, for a different reason. The thing 
which is likely to lay off even more hands is the 
continued development of automatic machin- 
ery. Hence there will be fewer people needed 
both in the office and the mill. Moreover, labor- 
saving machines and methods will be applied to 
mental as well as manual labor. This will mean 
less demand for clerical workers. Finally, the 
growth of chain stores, chains of department 
stores, and group buying, will reduce the field 
open to salesmen. All these influences will 
create a big problem. Where will all kinds of 
workers find enough jobs to go around? 

It is true that these labor-reducing influences 
have been in play for many years. Thus far, 
however, they have been largely offset by the 
growth of a phenomenal industry — the auto- 
mobile industry. Had it not been for the devel- 
opment of the automobile industry, we 
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probably would not have had the great expan- 
sion we have witnessed in highways and other 
building, in public utilities, in the volume of 
money, in national income, in wages, and in 
profits. The United States now produces about 
seven-eighths of the world’s output of motor 
cars, which, in itself, is enough to make our 
country more prosperous than the many coun- 
tries which share the other one-eighth of the 
business. 

The latest available statistics show that al- 
ready there are as many automobiles in the 
United States as there are telephones. Registra- 
tion of cars and trucks: 23,127,315. Capital in- 
vested (net tangible assets): $2,080,657,664. 
Wages and’ salaries: $585,823,733. Number 
employed directly and indirectly: 4,063,665. 
Even such figures, however, fail to measure the 
industry fully. It is practically impossible to 
count the myriad activities which owe their 
origin and progress to the automobile. The 
automobile industry has been the mainspring of 
our recent prosperity. Had it not been for this 
or some other new invention, we might now be 
struggling with a fearful unemployment situa- 
tion, affecting all kinds and grades of labor from 
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chief executives to apprentices. As a matter of 
fact, I believe that if the automobile had not 
been developed, some other great industry 
would have been. The automobile represents 
only one of fifty new lines of industry awaiting 
the magic touch of men of vision to blossom 
forth. Of course I do not intend to say that the 
automobile has been the sole cause of prosper- 
ity. It is not the only spring, but I call it the 
mainspring. ; 


A SATURATION POINT FOR AUTOMOBILES? 

Clearly it is important to ask: Does this 
mainspring show signs of running down? If the 
activity of the automobile industry is all that is 
holding at bay the problem o. unemployment, 
can we depend upon this influence to continue? 
Is the famed saturation point within sight? 
Finally, if the automobile ultimately ceases to 
act as a spur to prosperity, will the aircraft in- 
dustry take its place? Will the flivver airplane 
carry on for us the prosperity which the flivver 
car initiated? The economic future of the coun- 
try depends much upon the answers to these 
questions. In other words, when you ask me 
whether your children will do better than you 
have done or whether they will have a dreadful 
time making a living, I ask myself these two 
questions: What about the automobile? What 
about the airplane? 

When measuring an industry’s effect upon 
national prosperity, the real point is not how 
big the industry is, but rather how fast it is 
growing. The textile industry, for example, is 
enormous, but in recent years it has been com- 









paratively stagnant. It has offered relatively 
few new jobs to young men. It has not required 
more plants and equipment. New customers 
have been so rare that it has not been profitable 
to send out a large number of salesmen to hunt 
for them. The industry has provided little 
fresh income and profits for investors. In spite 
of its great size the textile industry has, in 
recent years, failed to act as an impetus and 
stimulus. As always, the secret is found not in 
size but in rate of growth. 

Therefore, what we really mean when speak- 
ing of a saturation point is not some absolute 
number. Do not make the mistake of trying to 
forecast a definite registration figure, such as 
25,000,000, as the probable saturation point of 
the automobile. Even per capita figures (such 
as one car to five people) have no particular 
significance to students of prosperity. Rather, 
the factor to study is the percentage of annual 
growth. During recent successive years, these 
percentages of annual growth in registrations 
have run about like this: 23%, 17%, 14%, 10%, 
5%. Those figures interest me more than any 
mystical saturation point. They show me that 
for the five years under review the curve shows 
signs of rounding over. 

Merely from those figures alone we would 
be led to conclude that the mainspring is be- 
ginning to weaken. Indeed that may be true. 
At this point I will speak briefly of a great law 
of economics — the Law of Growth. Whether 
you chart the growth of population, the growth 
of a business, the growth in the number of flies 
in a cage, the growth of yeast, or various other 
kinds of growth, the chart tends to take a cer- 
tain form. It looks like an old-fashioned letter 
S. At the outset the rate may be slight and the 
curve flat. Then it begins to slope upward more 
and more steeply. The point is finally reached 
when the upward pitch no longer becomes 
steeper, but passes the turning point. After that 
the rate of growth lessens and the curve 
gradually rounds over. 

Statistics, however, do not make one a fatal- 
ist. After a country, a city, an industry, or an 
individual concern has completed one of these 
old-fashioned S curves, it is possible to start 
and develop a fresh curve of growth. If the 
automobile industry can now enter upon a new 
growth curve, it can continue to uphold na- 
tional prosperity. Without such a fresh start 
and new expansion, the records apparently sug- 
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gest that the automobile industry as an im- 
petus to prosperity will presently begin to fade. 
It cannot thus function indefinitely with a 
diminishing percentage rate of annual growth. 

How could such a new period of expansion be 
achieved? I will suggest some ways; not that I 
count on these particular things, but more to 
give you an idea of some of the possibilities. 
For example, bus transportation is capable of 
much further development. This may be a way 
to tack another S curve onto our automobile 
growth chart. Thousands of cars are. being 
operated when they have long passed the safety 
point and ought to be swept off the highways 
and into the junk pile. This would be a great 
step toward public safety as well as a legitimate 
aid to business. The opening of suburban 
shopping areas would help. I believe that one 
of the important causes of the lessening rate 
of growth is the intolerable traffic conditions 
in many downtown centres. Some of the down- 
town establishments have shown the foresight 
to set up suburban branches. 


NEW PARKING DEVICE 
The automobile itself is capable of further 


improvement. More than one engineering de- 
partment could design a better car to-morrow 
if its hands were not tied by the production and 
financial departments. The gear-shift, for ex- 
ample, is only a makeshift. It is absurd that 
such a magnificent machine as a modern auto- 
mobile should stick toa gear-shifting mechanism 
crude and clumsy enough to bring a laugh to 
the mechanics of Pharaoh’s time. 

A few months ago I thought I was making a 
forecast when I predicted an automobile that 
would run sidewise, for convenience in parking. 
I understand that such a car is already offered. 
The chief difficulty in forecasting nowadays is 
to announce a dream of the future quickly 
enough so you will not receive a catalogue of it 
in the next mail. 

Another possibility very far from visionary 
is the growth of foreign markets. The progress 
of our foreign trade service under Hoover as 
Secretary of Commerce was very encouraging. 
With the government helping to foster this 
trade, and with our manufacturers reaching out 
for it vigorously, it is conceivable that we can 
compensate for the flattening tendency that 
is appearing in the curve of domestic 
consumption. 
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There is this to be said for the automobile 
industry. It has always been characterized by 
an extraordinary type of man. The leaders of 
this industry have been more concerned with 
principles than precedents. They have repeat- 
edly done things which “aren’t done” and 
“can’t be done.” They have given constant 
proof of energy, initiative, foresight, courage, 
and integrity. Thus, whenever I attempt to 
analyze the automobile industry, I always give 
more attention to humanics than to mechanics 
and statistics. 


THE INSTALLMENT PLAN 


A word must be said of the time payment 
plans and the finance companies. It is obvious 
that these plans, and the financial machinery 
through which they are operated, had the ef- 
fect of giving the automobile industry a new 
lease on life. It is not yet plain to me whether 
this will prove to be genuine growth or semi- 
inflation. I am frankly conservative in matters 
of banking. I was brought up to believe that 
credit should be granted for production pur- 
poses rather than for personal’ purchasing. 
Banks are regulated by safeguards which have 
grown up during generations: of experience. 
Similar safeguards do not surround the.finance 
companies. I do not question that a ‘good fi- 
nance company may be sounder than a poor 
bank. Nevertheless, a bank’s a bank “for a’ 
that.” It is subject to restriction and. answer- 
able to authority. 

Until and unless we get regulations for the 
finance companies comparable to banking 
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regulations, I cannot regard them as of similar 
caste with other departments of the automo- 
bile industry. Furthermore, the time payment 
plan itself is not immune to criticism from the 
social point of view. Installment buying stimu- 
lates business, but it is not the most desirable 
business. In any event, the part payment plan 
has now done its best — or its worst — and we 
can no longer look forward to installment buy- 
ing as something that will save the day and 
spur a lagging rate of growth. The automobile 
industry must look elsewhere for its next 
comeback. 

Let us assume for the moment that the auto- 
mobile industry, as an influence upon prosper- 
ity, is waning. Will the flivver airplane take its 
place and give us a new era of activity? Will it 
give us jobs to make up for the jobs abolished 
by mergers and labor-saving machinery? 


THE FLIVVER AIRPLANC 


Many of the great inventions have first ap- 
peared in a crude form. To hear the early 
phonographs, you had to stick tubes in your 
ears. The horn was the key that unlocked the 
phonograph’s greatness. Horseless carriages 
were an old invention. The key that opened the 
future of the automobile was the invention of 
pneumatic tires. The key for radio was the in- 
vention that made it possible to broadcast 
something more than code. These are examples 
of master keys. Most industries have minor 
keys. For instance, to the automobile, the dif- 
ferential gear was a key — but a mere differen- 
tial gear would not have brought greatness to 
the horseless carriage without pneumatic tires. 
Disc records were a key for the phonograph — 
but disc records alone would not have popular- 
ized a talking machine that had to be plugged 
into the ears with tubes. The socket-power 
system has improved radio reception, but the 
utmost perfection of this system would not 
have sold millions of receiving sets if all they 
broadcast was “dit-dit-dah-dit.” The master 
key of an industry is an invention which makes 
the industry serve the millions instead of the 
millionaires. 

In its present state, I look upon the aircraft 
industry as somewhat like the telegraph and 
cable industries. They are important, even in- 
dispensable. They are not universal. Millions 
would not sit up all hours of the night listening 
to Morse code. I cannot imagine a family buy- 
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ing a telegraph instrument on installments, 
Before the aircraft industry can hope to come 
into the same class as the automobile industry, 
it must find a master key. Without such a 
revolutionary invention, it is vain to expect a 
true flivver airplane. The nature of the master 
invention is easy to forecast. In some way it 
must do the job of a helicopter. The plane must 
be able to rise straight up, hover at a given 
spot, make a slow vertical descent — and possi- 
bly perform as a parachute when the power is 
cut off. Without such an invention, it is futile to 
figure on one airplane for every five people in 
the United States. The automobile itself would 
still relatively unimportant industry if you 
had to journey to a municipal autoport every 
time you needed your car, and if you couldn’t 
drive it under fifty miles an hour. 

Therefore, in attempting to give you some 
blueprints of the future, all my conclusions are 
based on the assumption that there will pres- 
ently be developed a helicopter or its equiva- 
lent. This will be the master key. Other key 
inventions may be as follows. The planes or 
blades can be folded up as a grasshopper folds 
its wings. A pontoon construction will permit 
landing and locomotion on water or on snow. 
The landing wheels may be power driven, so 
that the machine can be operated on the road 
like an automobile. For example, after flying 
to a city, it will be possible to land outside its 
limits and then use the plane as an automobile. 
Fundamentally this is the flivver airplane 
which I visualize. Granting the possibility of 
such a design, we can foresee an industry of 
giant size. Moreover, it will have profound 
effects upon human life, equal to or even greater 
than the vast changes which can be traced to 
the automobile industry. 

Some houses will have roof garages, reached 
by automatic electric elevators. Once dis- 
covered, the roof may be utilized for other 
purposes in addition to that of garage. Long 
rows of apartment houses have a roof area 
that can well be smoothed and generally re- 
designed to form a landing field. In our big 
cities there are millions of square feet of roof 
area that are now an economic waste. We com- 
plain about lack of room, but there is still 
room at the top. 

These changes, however, seem trifling in 
comparison with other tremendous readjust- 
ments in living conditions resulting from the 
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flivver airplane. We get a glimpse of these 
possibilities by observing what the automobile 
has accomplished. The automobile has created 
the suburbs. The airplane will create the 
countryside. People who used to live in the 
city now live ten miles out in the suburbs. 
People who now live in the suburbs will live 
fifty miles out in the countryside. In point of 
time, our offices, stores, and factories are as 
near as they used to be; it isn’t the ten miles we 
count, but the twenty minutes. Remoteness is 
not measured by odometer but by clock. The 
present generation has seen the growth of 
suburban stores, suburban highways, and 
suburban theatres, schools, and churches. In 
this upbuilding of the suburbs, the automobile 
has been the prime mover. Just as great devel- 
opments will be witnessed by the coming gen- 
eration, when the flivver airplane builds up the 
countryside. 


A NEw OIL INDUSTRY 

If these anticipations are realized, a mam- 
moth and varied volume of construction is on 
the horizon. The conquest of the skies will re- 
sult in rebuilding the face of the earth. For 
example, poles and wires will be recognized as 
obstructions and they will be removed and 
placed underground, on the same principle 
on which we are spending millions to make our 
roads more clear and straight. Towering 
smokestacks will be replaced by power-draught 
systems. The campaign for smoke prevention 
will gather new force. In the northern regions 
snow removal from highways will be extended. 
While it is true that the plane in flight is 
indifferent to impassable roads, nevertheless the 
plane on land will want to taxi about and will 
insist on adequate facilities. Plane drivers will 
join car drivers in demanding good roads the 
year round. 

The resort and recreation industries will 
gain fresh impetus. The country is full of 
localities which would be well patronized as 
tourist centres if only within the tourist’s 
reach. These limitations of distance and in- 
accessibility disappear with the coming of the 
flivver plane. Hundreds of attractive regions will 
become accessible. The resort habit was only 
started by motoring and will flourish amaz- 
ingly under the stimulus of flying. Week-end 
trips especially will gain in favor. They will 

further encouraged by the proposed thir- 
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teen-month calendar, which will systematize 
our holidays and, without inroads on busi- 
ness hours, will enable people to schedule their 
free time more effectively. 

One of the most important results of all 
these changes will be felt by the oil industry. 
In the first place, there will be an increased 
demand for gasoline. Further, however, there 
must be better methods of distributing gas. It 
is already antiquated for gasoline to be hauled 
through the streets in tank-wagons. Gasoline is 
a liquid and advantage should be taken of a 
liquid’s ability to flow through pipes. It has 
even been suggested that some day coal may be 
liquefied and sent through pipes. In other 
words, we are on the eve of developing a net- 
work of pipe lines, so that fuel can be on tap 
everywhere like water. Already trunk pipe 
lines are in operation from the oil fields to the 
larger distributing centres. The next step is to 
pipe from the distributing centres to the in- 
dividual filling stations dotting our highways. 
The tank-wagon will become a museum piece 
like the goatskin water bottle slung over the 
back of a donkey. The aircraft requirements 
will help to speed this development. Even 
to-day there is more gasoline sold than elec- 
tricity. The oil industry is about to become 
our latest public utility. 

This means a further strengthening of the 
filling station’s position. It seems inevitable 
that the filling stations will awaken to the 
advantages they possess. They have good loca- 
tions, growing patronage. By becoming dis- 
tributors of groceries, car and plane goods, 
hardware, or other lines, the filling stations 
have an opportunity to take their place among 
the greatest of retail outlets. 


NEw MAPS 


The incoming administration will under- 
take to develop our inland waterways. The 
airplane may contribute to such a movement. 
The plane of the future must be able not only 
to alight on water but to travel on water. 
The chief passenger traffic on rivers, canals, 
and lakes may not be boats as we know them 
to-day, but planes — planes that are at home 
in the three elements, earth, air, and water. 
This possibility gives the waterways pro- 
gramme redoubled interest. | 

Universal use of planes will require a new 
type of map. When dealing with a public of 
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20,000,000, the scientific delicacies of topo- 
graphical maps will not suffice. There will be 
need of a map that tells its story at a glance. 
The aviator properly requires a bird’s-eye 
view map that lacks nothing in accuracy even 
though it doesn’t call for a civil engineer to 
read it. The idea will spread, and many of the 
maps of the future will be in perspective or 
relief. Reliance cannot be put on maps alone. 
Methods of guidance by radio will be devised, 
whereby a given locality will signal aviators 
desiring to find it, like a hen calling her chick- 
ens. Or television may be employed also, so 
that the aviator can see before him, in its cor- 
rect location, a town which he wants to reach— 
a mirage that will help instead of deceiving. 


BETTER EYESIGHT 

Flying may have a good effect upon eyesight. 
Reading, writing, watching movies, and most 
of the activities of modern life, tend to use 
excessively and exclusively the short focus 
muscles of the eye. Life in the skies will help to 
correct this cause of our poor eyesight by 
bringing into play the long-focus muscles. In 
fact, one of the exercises recommended for eye 
fatigue is to fix the gaze on some point at the 
extreme range of sight. The trouble has been 
to find any object in civilized life that isn’t 
right under one’s nose. In another sense, also, 
the airplane will widen our breadth of view and 
give a new focus. Village squabbles, town 
jealousies, and sectional quarrels have their 
roots in provincialism. The broadening process 
begun by the automobile will be continued by 
the airplane. As sky-riders we shall gain not 
only better eyesight but broader vision. 

As a matter of fact, nearly all the effects 
which the airplane will bring, can be sum- 
marized as a broadening out. For example, we 
have already passed the point where it is 
enough to have city planning. The problems 
and necessities introduced by aircraft will 
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bring the need for state planning. Great areas 
must be zoned instead of mere city blocks, 
We can no longer afford to think and design in 
units of blocks, but must adopt units of square 
miles. The immense increases in speed and 
radius of activity will change the entire scale of 
our lives. 


BETTER WEATHER 

Already the airplane has made weather 
reports insufficient — the request is for weather 
forecasts. It is not inconceivable that the 
ultimate demand will be for weather controls. 
Experiments have been proposed for dissipat- 
ing fog. The laboratory is studying electrical 
disturbances. Engineers have discussed the 
theoretical possibilities of shifting periodically 
the course of the Gulf Stream to modify the 
climates of continents. Remember that the 
three steps of technical progress are: first, to 
record, second, to forecast, third, to control. 
Can this succession be applied to weather and 
climate? It is certain that the growth of avia- 
tion will clamor for this achievement. Mark 
Twain’s lament that everybody complains of 
the weather but nobody does anything about 
it, may yet be answered. The time is ahead 
when the Weather Man will really make the 
weather. 

Although artificial weather is still remote, 
artificial beaches are entirely possible. The 
airplane will have the effect of placing popula- 
tions by the thousands within reach of the 
seashore. Many of our natural beaches are 
crowded beyond the saturation point, while 
hundreds of miles of shoreline are idle because 
devoid of beaches. In view of the tremendous 
expenditures which are being made on roads, 
the proposal to build a few miles of beach does 
not seem too visionary. Such a project would 
bring health and happiness almost beyond 
reckoning. Aircraft will increase rather than 
reduce roadbuilding, for the reasons already 
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mentioned. Aircraft, however, will force us to 
consider destinations as well as routes. When 
we can reach places easily, we will want to 
find something worthwhile when we get there. 
Few objectives are more satisfying than a fine 
beach, especially if the number of grains of 
sand exceeds the number of people. 

I have been asked what will be the effect of 
the aircraft industry upon clothing. When the 
automobile first appeared, it induced a peculiar 
style of apparel. Motorists distinguished them- 
selves by goggles, dusters, and veils. To-day 
the professional chauffeur is the only costumed 
motorist. The same course can be foreseen for 
aviation. We are now in the goggle and helmet 
stage. This will pass. The more permanent 
effect will not be visible. It concerns the money 
spent on clothes. People will want clothes 
which have been produced and distributed as 
efficiently and economically as possible so that 
they may have more money to spend on 
gasoline and oil. A similar effect will be noticed 
in houses and house furnishings. Houses will be 
smaller and less bothersome. People will prefer 
to spend their time, energies, and money in 
other ways made attractive by the airplane, 
rather than in keeping up a burdensome es- 
tablishment. Although oversized houses and 
overdressed men and women are disappearing, 
the average home is more livable and the 
average person is more suitably attired than 
ever before. These tendencies will be promoted 
by the airplane. 

The airplane will help to give us better food. 
Perishable foods will be transported more 
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quickly. In effect, producing regions and con- 
suming populations will be brought nearer 
together. Shopping for food can be practised 
on a larger scale. The food problem is largely a 
farm problem. No group will benefit more 
from ‘the aircraft industry than will the 
farmers. 

The advantage of transporting the farmer’s 
products is secondary to the advantage of 
transporting the farmer himself. The automo- 
bile shook most of the traditional hayseed off 
the farmers, and the airplane will blow away 
the last vestiges. All groups are mingling. The 
city man is moving to the suburbs or the 
countryside, and will spend his spare time as 
far away from the city as he can fly. The 
farmer will be motoring and flying to the big 
town and availing himself of its advantages. 

The airplane will enable a manager to 
supervise more closely the work of widely 
scattered offices or factories. This will still 
further encourage the present marked tendency 
toward mergers and chains. Not only manage- 
ment but labor will be made more available for 
plants located in the smaller towns. To a less 
extent this is also true of materials and mark- 
ets. With the aid of the airplane the smaller 
town is in position more readily to bring raw 
materials in and to ship finished goods out. 
Hence the airplane is a factor in favor of the 
small town. 

Conservation is one of the good causes to 
which the airplane will make a real contribu- 
tion. Every agency that makes the public bet- 
ter acquainted with country life furthers the 
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work of organizations such as the Isaac Walton 
League, which is working to protect and pre- 
serve the beauties of wild life and our scenic 
assets. Those who become the friends of out- 
doors are thereby converted to the conserva- 
tionists’ programme. Probably over a billion 
dollars is invested in golf courses. Aviation will 
increase this. Aviation will promote other 
sports and recreations. It will encourage living 
in the country because it creates more country 
life occupations — filling stations, garages, 
hotels, road construction, agriculture. 

The automobile spread the travel habit. 
Events may yet show that the railroads have 
been more helped than hurt. Similarly, it will 
eventually be seen that the airplane has in- 
creased rather than decreased the utility of 
automobiles. I am speaking now not of tem- 
porary readjustments but of the broad trends. 
Horseback riding was never more popular than 
to-day. Nearly all branches of locomotion are 
stirred by new methods of locomotion. 

Greater than the direct benefits from the 
airplane, I count the indirect benefits. This is 
the clear lesson we can read in the history of the 
automobile. Here is an industry that taught 
every other industry something about efficient 
producing and effective marketing. Methods 
and commodities which were worked out 
originally for the automobile industry have 
been utilized for other merchandise. A similar 
reaction may be expected for the airplane 
industry. For example, this industry will 
persistently hunt for lighter and tougher 
metals. Once developed, such metals will find 
uses in the other arts. All business will 
profit greatly by having a new pacemaker. 


BETTER MEN 


Thus far we have been talking of tangible 


things — materials and motions. Motions, 
however, are nothing compared with emotions. 
Emotion is the spark-plug that gets action. 
Here is found the reason why the airplane can 
contribute so greatly to national prosperity. 
It enlarges man’s field of effort, expands his 


personality, heightens his economic etatutes, 


takes him outside of himself and beyond him: 
self. In other words, the benefit is not just the 
production of aircraft, the addition of some 
millions of dollars to manufacturing output 
and trade turnover, but likewise the possession 
and use of these new vehicles. Even if every 
plane were bought from foreign sources and 
not a penny were added to domestic business, 
the airplane would help our business because 
of the increased physical and mental activity 
aroused throughout the nation. When, there. 
fore, we get both the bigger business and the 
aroused spirit, the reaction is unbounded. 
Beyond any doubt, the airplane industry has 
the potential power to continue the prosperity 
which the automobile industry played such a 
large part in beginning. 

Although the airplane opens up boundless 
opportunities, it also threatens limitless perils. 
All depends upon whether we can match this 
burst of new material powers with an equal 
gain in spiritual forces. The coming generation 
can see in a minute more than the former 
generation could see in a week. The coming 
generation can out-hear and out-travel the 
former generation. Horsepower has expanded 
beyond all dreams. But what about man- 
power? What about spiritual power, and the 
power of judgment, discretion, and self-control? 
Unless there is a development of character 
equal to this enlargement of physical forces, 
there is sure trouble ahead. 

Twenty-five years ago, an intoxicated man 
might tip the buggy over, but commonly the 
old horse would bring him home. To-day, a 
driver under the influence of liquor maims and 
kills. To-morrow, therefore, is something to 
ponder over. Without moral progress in pace 
with physical progress, the airplane will merely 
make dissipation more disastrous, immorality 
more widespread, and crime more efficient. 
As one result of the automobile has been to put 
hell on wheels, the airplane will put hell on 
wings, unless righteousness too is equally 
speeded up. On the development of character 
depends whether the flivver airplane shall 


, bring prosperity or calamity. 
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Why Educate WOMEN? 


4k 
HE NUMBER Of arti- 
cles dealing with the prob- 
lems of college education 
published in recent years 
indicates that American col- 
leges are subjecting their 
inner organization and their 
outer purpose to the light of 
scientific scrutiny. One of {| 
the most thoughtful and | women. 
important of these articles 
— “Should Women Be Edu- 
cated like Men?” — was written by President 
William Allan Neilson of Smith College, and 
published in THe Forum last month. It dealt 
with the problem of curriculum from the stand- 
point of college administration, and the very 
cogency with which President Neilson proved 
that there is no reason for differentiating the 
curriculum of women’s colleges and men’s 
colleges inspires a further investigation of the 
aims and purposes of the liberal arts college, as 
well as the relationship of its aims to the trend 
of our civilization. 

President Neilson defines the purpose of a 
liberal college education, as distinct from that 
of vocational or professional education, as 
“preparation for living itself.” None can 
quarrel with this aim, nor with President 
Neilson’s conclusion that “the general aim (of 
the education of both sexes) cannot well be dif- 


by W. BERAN WOLFE, M.D. 


‘Tie mm of this article 
reads like a challenge to women — 
and that is precisely what it is. 
Do women have any clear idea 

| what they hope to obtain from | 
| education? Last month President 
| Neilson of Smith College said 
| that women should be educated 
for the same ends as men. Dr. 
Wolfe agrees with that but calls 
for a new definition of educa- 
tional purposes both for men and 





ferentiated. For women no 
less than for men it is desir- 
able to sharpen their sen- 
sibilities, to develop their 
faculties, to broaden their 
outlook, to provide them- 
selves with means of self- 
expression, to store up these 
resources that make life rich 
|@ and full and give the soul 

immunity from the changes 

of fortune and the shocks of 
fate. For women no less than men it is impor- 
tant to develop sympathy, to achieve tolerance, 
to learn codperation — in short to be a good 
neighbor.” 

Clearly, this view of the purpose of liberal 
education: is based upon the assumption that 
men and women are equally educable. Peda- 
gogically this is an established truth, based on 
data derived from almost every science during 
centuries of research. Yet a cross-section of 
contemporary institutions and laws demon- 
strates that the equivalence of men and women 
is by no means so firmly established in general 
life as it is in pedagogic theory. We are living 
in an age still dominated by a masculine ideal. 
Our culture is maintained by man-made laws. 
Our institutions give preference to men. Our 
theology and philosophy are permeated with 
the concept that the male is a superior being. 
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The tradition of male superiority is a 
heritage from the past, and although science 
has repeatedly demonstrated that there is no 
truth in it, the tradition dies hard. Moreover, 
the fallacy of the concept has become self- 
evident to all artificially subordinated women, 
with the result that our civilization is racked 
by a struggle which is essentially one of sexual 
dominance. The emancipation of women has 
gone far; still, neither equality nor codperation 
between the sexes exists. Competition is the 
rule — the dominant male fighting to retain 
his prerogatives, the belligerent female strug- 
gling to attain her rights. This conflict colors 
every moment and every mode of our daily 
life, causing the most profound tensions in the 
economic, legal, social, educational, and human 
relations between men and women. 

There seems little reason to doubt that our 
civilization will eventually readjust itself to 
provide an equable division of labor and op- 
portunity between the sexes, for existing con- 
ditions are surely not in harmony with our 
scientific knowledge. To overcome present con- 
flicts and prepare for the realization of the 
scientific ideal must, therefore, be one of the 
major goals of all education, and especially of 
that kind of education to which we apply the 
word /iberal. 

The failure of the liberal arts college can be 
attributed neither to its curriculum nor to de- 
fects in its pedagogy, neither to a lack of 
endowments nor to inadequate facilities. Its 
failure can be traced back to a fundamental 
defect in purpose. President Neilson’s excellent 
list of the goals of a liberal education must be 
complemented by the addition of another es- 
sential purpose: young men and young women 
must not only be taught to be good neighbors 
to their own sex; they must also be prepared 
to be good neighbors to the opposite sex. 
Taking this as our yardstick, we may now 
measure the three existing groups of liberal 
arts colleges and determine how far they fall 
short of achieving this fundamental purpose. 

The men’s colleges are the oldest, and we 
shall examine them first. These institutions 
originated in an age whose cultural premises 
differed radically from our own. Most of these 
institutions pride themselves upon their ivy- 
clad traditions, and these are the traditions of 
masculine supremacy. The old colleges are 
strongholds of the impregnable male. In origin 


and purpose they are closely related to the 
ecclesiastical schools of the Middle Ages, 
whose ideology was colored by an insane fear 
of women. 

The present-day men’s colleges maintain 
their ancient aloofness. Fathers send their sons 
to them because they believe their boys “will 
attend to business” and “‘not bother with the 
girls.” The ideals of masculine dominance 
are fostered and nurtured. Undergraduates as. 
sume a deprecatory attitude toward women’s 
colleges and a patronizing air toward coeduca- 
tional universities. The cult of athletics rein. 
forces the masculine pride both of graduates 
and undergraduates. Contacts with women are 
few and bad. For the most part, they are 
limited to approved university functions for 
which girls are “imported” from neighboring 
colleges. These girls are assuredly not chosen 
solely because of their intellectual charm, and 
yet they are frequently the only feminine in- 
tellects which the college man meets. Such 
contacts only reinforce the false opinion he 
already holds of his own superiority. 

If the college man has any other relations 
with women, they are likely to be clandestine 
contacts with women of the lowest intellectual 
and social level. Thus the social adjustment of 
the student in men’s colleges is distorted by the 
worst aspects of the sexual struggle of our 
times. His education is permeated with the 
fear that woman is a distracting or demoraliz- 
ing influence, while his social contacts serve to 
intensify his struggle for virility. President 
Neilson wonders why there is no demand for 
courses in fatherhood in men’s colleges, and 
why college men do not endow women’s cdl- 
leges. The answer is obvious. The idea of train- 
ing for fatherhood presupposes a desire to 
codperate with women in the business of living, 
and the undergraduate in men’s colleges is 
absorbed in maintaining the supremacy of the 
male. Alumni of men’s colleges do not endow 
women’s colleges because their whole education 
has taught them that thinking is alien to the 
nature of female human beings, that it is 
dangerous to try to teach women to think, and 
that women’s colleges grant this and don't 
really try very hard. So why waste money on 
women’s colleges? 

Women’s colleges were organized as an ex- 
pression of protest against the exclusion of 
women from men’s colleges. The idea was 
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splendid, but its execution was faulty. Women 
can hardly be blamed for their failure, for 
women had never been educated in colleges 
before and their only model was the faulty one 
presented by the men’s college. In taking this 
model, with its age-old tradition that one sex 








ons 
“ill was superior to the other, the new educators of 
rhe women quite naturally failed to see that the 





true purpose of education is codperation in 
living; instead, women’s colleges became ex- 
pressions of the belligerent protest — “Women 
are as good as men!” 

These colleges fail for the same reason that 
men’s colleges fail — namely, a common defect 
in purpose which exaggerates the sexual 
struggle and leaves the problem of adjustment 
to be worked out through the battle of the sexes 
in later life. Evidence that women’s colleges 
fail to “train for living” is 
technical in nature and is de- 
rived from sources unfortun- 
ately little known to college 
professors and administrators. 
This is the evidence of case 
histories from court, clinic, 
and private practice. The psy- 
chiatrist sees the women’s 































ual 
t of colleges as important contribu- 
the tors to the mental disquietude 
our of modern life. Because they 
the do not aid students in making 
lize important mental adjustments, they not only 
> to fail in their avowed purpose but actually in- 
ent tensify the maladjustments of young women 
for who enter them ill-prepared to face the prob- 
and lems of life. 
col- Many parents send their daughters to 
ain women’s colleges hoping that the semi-cloist- 
to ered life will spare them the unpleasantness of 
ing, reality; but the atmosphere of these institu- 
5 is tions serves only to increase the perplexity of 
the such girls or to blind them to the need of ad- 
jow justment. As a matter of fact, only the very 
tion well-adjusted girl can go through the women’s 
the college unscathed by the unnatural segregation 
t is of work and interests. The maladjusted girl 
and becomes more discouraged, more helpless, 
on’t more neurotic. A common example is the girl 
on who enters the women’s college poorly pre- 
pared for any communal life. Frightened 
ex- because she is unable to feel herself a part of 
1 of the college community, she isolates herself 
was from society and compensates for her isolation 
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by cultivating a siccative erudition. She con- 
soles her frustrated life with the feeble glory of 
a Phi Beta Kappa key, and later, becoming a 
teacher or a laboratory assistant, projects her 
social discouragement to the next generation. 

Another example of how the poor prepara- 
tion of pre-college days is intensified by 
women’s colleges is the young woman whose 
abilities do not permit her to attain the Phi 
Beta Kappa stage of compensation. College 
teaches her the futility of being a woman, and 
when she graduates, she swells the growing 
number of neurotic women who fill the divorce 
courts and mental sanitaria. These women 
miss the opportunity to learn social and sexual 
adjustment during the most significant years 
of their development, because women’s col- 
leges offer them the sickly pabulum of arche- 
ology and art appreciation 
instead of the robust material 
of human coGperation. 

Another common type is 
exemplified by the young 
woman whose interest in men 
is accentuated by the ab- 
normal conditions of segrega- 
tion in the women’s college; 
her life becomes a glorified 
man-hunt. She is as malad- 
justed as her sisters, albeit 
more courageous. To the bel- 
ligerent girl who is intent on proving that she is 
“as good as any man,” a college education 
means little more than a rapid succession of 
proms, petting parties, and “heavy dates.” 
Studies remain purely secondary to her under- 
lying purpose. The real thing is to acquire Jt. 

In a magazine intended for the general 
reader it would not be fitting to discuss some 
of the more serious and shocking types of 
maladjustment which the women’s colleges 
tend to foster. Curiously enough, educators 
generally seem to be unaware of them, or, if 
they happen to come to their notice, are in- 
clined to regard them as special cases having 
no bearing upon the broader problems of edu- 
cation. I only wish this were true, but I am 
convinced it is not. Such cases must be con- 
sidered along with the other cases of malad- 
justment of greater or less degree, and to any 
physician who, like myself, is compelled to deal 
with them daily, they spell out a terrific indict- 
ment of women’s colleges. 


onr on, * 
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Our discussion has led inevitably to the 
conclusion that men’s colleges are anachron- 
isms dating from an age when the dominance 
of the male was accepted as biological gospel, 
while women’s colleges are inadequate because 
they are little more than copies of men’s col- 
leges in which are developed the worst aspects 
of the sexual struggle for supremacy. Despite 
their manifest cultural training, the failure of 
both to “prepare for living” in the broadest 
sense compels us to seek constructive sugges- 
tions for a better educational system. If it is 
true that men and women must live together 
and work together after college days are ended, 
does not this fact suggest that they ought to 
be educated together for their communal life? 
If there can be no scientific objections to co- 
education, now that the old prejudices con- 
cerning the mental powers of women have 
been swept aside, the coeducational college of 
liberal arts would seem the only sane solution. 

Yet the existing coeducational colleges of 
liberal arts have also failed — if to a less ex- 
tent--in preparing their students for the 
communal tasks of adult life. It is well known 
that in some of these institutions what I have 
called “the sexual struggle” is actually in- 
tensified. In one of them it is a tradition for 
the men students to consider association with 
the “co-eds” beneath their dignity. All the 
faults I have indicated in the men’s and 
women’s colleges are to be found, and the ex- 
planation of this failure is not difficult. Almost 
without exception the coeducational colleges in 
America are in reality no more than men’s col- 


leges, built on the anachronistic prejudice of 


masculine supremacy tempered to the point of 
“tolerating” women students. These institu- 
tions pride themselves far more on their male 
athletics than on their coeducational cultural 
activities. Many courses are open only to men; 
few, if any, courses are designed to provide 
opportunities for mutual understanding and 
codperation. 

The coeducational college, nevertheless, is 
a step in the right direction. Its greatest defect 
as it exists to-day comes from confusing the 
meaning of coeducation. The mere juxtaposi- 
tion of the sexes in a college of liberal arts is 
not coeducation unless that juxtaposition 
implies complete equality of opportunity, 
work, and rewards, together with actual train- 
ing in euthenics. So far as I am aware, co- 
educational courses in euthenics do not exist 
in any American college of liberal arts. It is 
highly problematical, indeed, whether a true 
coeducational college of liberal arts exists in 
America. 

Until such a college is founded with the 
avowed purpose of training young men and 
women for communal life, we must hold in 
abeyance our judgment of the benefits of 
coeducation. But this much we may declare: 
that the old colleges for men and women, built, 
the one to uphold male supremacy, the other 
to oppose it, are both misfits and the molders 
of misfit human beings in the modern world. 
The intellectual equality of the sexes is no 
longer subject to argument. It is an established 
scientific fact, and for this reason coeducation 
is an idea whose time has come. Neither armies 
nor ivy-clad walls can withstand it. 
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RADIO —A Blessing 
or a Curse? 


Drawings by Julian de Miskey 


by JACK WOODFORD 


LD © YOU REMEMBER, a few years ago, 
how we all felt a vague sort of elation when the 
wonder of radio came to our attention? Ah, 
at last, we said, here is something . . . some- 
thing ... we were not quite sure what. 
Something overwhelming that was going to 
broaden American life and culture. Something 
that was going to bring peace on earth and good 
will to men. Something that was going to do 
everything but change the actual physical out- 
line of North America. Do you think I exag- 
gerate? Get out the papers of a few years back 
and read the editorials. 

And now we know definitely what we have 
got in radio — just another disintegrating toy. 
Just another medium — like the newspapers, 
the magazines, the billboards, and the mail 
box — for advertisers to use in pestering us. A 
blatant signboard erected in the living room to 
bring us news of miraculous oil burners, fuel- 
saving motor cars, cigar lighters that always 
light. Formerly, despite the movies, the auto- 
mobile, the correspondence course, and the 
appalling necessity most of us feel for working 
at two or three jobs in order to be considered 
successful, we still had some leisure time. But 
radio, God’s great gift to man, eliminated that 
last dangerous chance for Satan to find mischief 
for idle hands. There is now very little danger 
that Americans will resort to the vice of 
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I am writing this article on a memorable day 
which marks a change in radio broadcasting. 
Heretofore we have had operating throughout 
the country a great many small and more or 
less independent radio broadcasting stations. 
Some of these didn’t even advertise. They had 
the conservative notion that the very fact that 
the station was owned by the “So and So Can 
Company” or the “This and That Shoe Com- 
pany” was advertising enough. They had no 
ambition other than to furnish a radio pro- 
gramme of music, enlivened by an occasional 
prize fight or an Eddy Guest poem. The new 
Radio Commission has stepped in and put an 
end to this un-American practice of using broad- 
casting stations for purposes other than adver- 
tising. It closed some stations, took time away 
from others, and generally “bettered” things. 
Yesterday one heard snatches of music and a 
variety of innocuous junk coming in from the 
various stations in the vicinity. To-day, tuning 
in on any station in the country, there is noth- 
ing to be heard but advertising. The radio has 
been made safe for democracy — almost. 

The Radio Commission, however, will be 
content with nothing short of perfection. 
There are already four large “chains” of 
broadcasters. These chains operate by hooking 
together dozens of broadcasting stations 
throughout the country, so that one high- 
pressure salesman, yapping into a single micro- 
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phone, can send his message to millions. I 
predict that before the commission calls its task 
well done, there will be no broadcasting save 
chain broadcasting, and probably not over half 
a dozen safe, and sanely subsidized, chains. 

The marvel of science which was to bring us 
new points of view, new conceptions of life, has 
degenerated in most homes into a mere excuse 
for failing to entertain. Mr. and Mrs. Babbitt, 
who used to make a feint at conversation by 
repeating to each other and their guests the 
id2as which they had gleaned from the editori- 
als in the morning paper, now no longer go to 
that trouble. Bridge is too much of an exertion. 
It is not necessary even to serve ice cream and 
cake. All the modern host needs is his sixteen- 
tube Super-sophistication and a ration of gin. 
The guests sit around the radio and sip watered 
gin and listen to so-called music interspersed 
with long lists of the bargains to be had at 
Whosit’s Department Store by those who get 
down early in the morning. If they are feeling 
particularly loquacious, they nod to each other. 
Thus dies the art of conversation. Thus rises 
the wonder of the century — Radio! 

It would not be so bad if the listeners were 
taking in something even slightly informing. 
But I have searched the ether hopelessly trying 
to find something with some sense in it being 
broadcast somewhere. I have heard only the 
rattle and bang of incredibly frightful “jazz” 
music, played so similarly that it is impossible 
to tell one piece from another. Listened to for a 
time, it all becomes a prolonged jungle beat, 
monotonous and meaningless. During the 
political campaign I heard Mr. Hoover calling 
himself the Messiah and Governor Smith call- 
ing himself the Redeemer, as they read speeches 





written for them by “ghost writers.” For my 
patience in listening to “News Flashes,” I 
have gleaned information concerning the thug 
who slew a cop, the man who scattered his 
votes in every precinct, the organist who eloped 
with his sister-in-law, the man who bit a dog. 


No doubt if the gods of the monthly book 
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clubs left off arguing over whether Cabell is a 
moron or a genius and gave their minds to the 
matter, they would have little trouble in 
choosing the fifty most intelligent men in the 
United States. Probably they would eventually 
decide upon just about the same fifty men that 
ordinary people like you and me would pick. 





Why is it, do you suppose, that such men are 
never heard upon the air? Instead of hearing 
the pick of the country’s brains, we hear poten- 
tial Presidents explaining how it is possible for 
them to be both wet and dry, both conserva- 
tive and liberal, both for and against every 
issue before the “sover’n ’merican” voters of 
this splendid nation. And so it will always be. 
The hypothetical fifty men on our list have no 
interest in talking to a radio audience, for the 
obvious reason that a radio audience which en- 
joys what it is now getting would not know 
what such men were talking about, nor be in- 
terested if they did. 

And yet we believed that radio was about to 
set up a new culture in America. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, presidential timber, Aimee Semple 
McPherson, the Sunshine Boys, all of them 
crying aloud — that is the culture which the 
radio is bringing to America. That sort of thing 
is the radio’s fodder, and it will continue to be 
radio fodder until the loud speaker follows the 
iron deer into blessed oblivion. New culture 
indeed. New nothing! Just the same old brum- 
magem, with the single difference that it is 
brought to the home and delivered like certified 
milk. 

I am not a reformer. I have no “construc- 
tive” blather to offer. Far from proposing a 
scheme for making radio broadcasting bigger 
and better, or for giving it a shave and a hair- 
cut, my only suggestion is that advertising 
agencies go on killing it. I predict that in two 
years, at the present rate of advertising ex- 
ploitation which the radio is suffering, it will 
be as dead as a Democrat. We can dig a grave 
for it, alongside the handsome mound now oc- 
cupied by “Business Ethics,” and put up 4 
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headstone over both graves inscribed “ Killed 
by Advertising.” Probably in another five or 
ten years we can dig another grave in the same 
lot for Television. 

Although I am looking around for a buyer 
for my own radio set, I must admit that I have 
heard really beautiful music over the radio. But 
the beautiful things are too rare and the hor- 
rors too frequent. Even when something beau- 
tiful is offered, it is usually spoiled by being 
mixed up with trash. To hear some old chorine, 
no longer fit for the boards, rattle off “Chloe” 
in a voice that is a born companion for a musi- 
cal saw, and to have her rendition followed by 
an announcer trying to sell his hearers oil 
burners, is fair enough. But to have the per- 
formances of the various good symphony or- 
chestras followed by an epilogue containing a 
message for the country’s mothers, to wit: 
“Don’t reach for a bon bon and grow fat; 
smoke a Lucky instead” — is like watching a 
nude and trembling virgin being dragged into 
a store window for the purpose of attracting 
a crowd to which bath salts will be sold. 

And the communized loud speakers! Never 
has such a curse descended upon America. 
Stores with loud speakers sticking out through 
their transoms, blaring into the streets .. . 
restaurants with radios that go night and day 
. . « dentists’ offices where the rasp of the drill 
is welcome relief from the clatter of the loud 
speaker .. . barber shops where chamber 
music, rendered by the Midwest Battery Boys 
or the Baldwin Locomotive Works Trio, goes 
with a shave. 

Anyone not knowing America, knowing 
nothing of radio, knowing nothing of our na- 
tional temperament, would conclude, seeing 
these loud speakers stuck up everywhere, that 
some tremendous message of vital import was 
being given to the citizenry. If he could not 
understand the English language — and had no 
idea what we use the language for, principally 
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— he would expect to see a great change come 
over the ordinary run of folks after this vital 
message had been blared forth everywhere day 
after day, week after week. And, indeed, it 
would be possible for a change to be effected. 
Americans — at least ninety per cent of them 
— spend the larger part of their waking hours 
snatching dollars from each other, making each 
other extremely uncomfortable in doing so, and 
rushing through their short lifetimes hell-bent 
to arrive somewhere with a fist full of money. 
A stranger watching their expressions would 
conclude that they had a straight tip to the 
effect that if they could only accumulate a mil- 
lion somehow they could purchase an immor- 
tality surrounded by oceans of good wine, pla- 
toons of willing women, a perfect climate, and 
free motion pictures. 

Give fifty of the right type of men the micro- 
phone for a year and they would take those 
haunted, worried expressions from the faces of 
their countrymen. They would induce many of 
them to cultivate the voluptuous joys of leisure. 
Indeed, I venture to say that the clear, slow 
reading of just one essay before every micro- 
phone in America would work a small miracle 
— but probably make business bad for chain 
stores. I should be ever so much interested in 
knowing just what the effect would be of read- 
ing Emerson’s “Apology for Idlers” from 
every radio station in America. 

But, alas, there is absolutely no hope of such 
things being fed to the radio audience. The 
radio — as long as it lasts (and I predict that 
its life will be short) — will be dedicated, just 
as are the newspapers, to teaching Americans 
that there is but one morality — the slave 
morality of the Gospels; but one government 
— the government of Dollar Democracy; and 
that any attempt to inject new points of view 
into national thinking is not only a gesture 
toward the messier forms of anarchy, but also a 
direct slap at the Holy Ghost. 


The Rowers 


"WG chanted as they rowed over the hissing waters, 
“God is a legend from the mountains of the East”; 

With wondrous faces the town’s white daughters 
Sang on the shore after the feast. 


Spray glistened on the long oars sweeping 
The painted galley to the shores of night; 
While on the sand one or two sad girls were weeping 
When the boat became a light. 
— Charles Norman 
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Cote dAzur 


‘Westwarp the galleys moved, the long oars shone, 
the slaves’ chains clanked upon the cars; 

And captains cloaked in gold stood at the prows 
looking on Africa. 


Between them and Phoenicia the sun 

smote the fragile air like a burning gong, 
And past the golden beaches of the shore 

clouds, like bright mountains piled beyond the hills, 
Glittered as imaginary lands, and birds 

streaked the blue sky with swift white cries. 


And tall black men with wooden gods 


came down to see them pass, 


Chanting for wonder by the warm 
magnificent Mediterranean. 


The wind by day blew gold; by night 
the wind blew silver. 
— Charles Norman 





YOUR CHILD and 
the Fear of Death 


Scissor cuts by Lisl Hummel 


by BERTRAND RUSSELL 


B. MEANS of modern psychology, 
many educational problems which were former- 
ly tackled (very unsuccessfully) by sheer 
moral discipline are now solved by more indi- 
rect but also more scientific methods. There is, 
perhaps, a tendency, especially among the less 
well-informed devotees of psychoanalysis, to 
think that there is no longer any need of 
stoic self-command. I do not hold this view, 
and in the present article I wish to consider 
some of the situations which make it necessary 
and some of the methods by which it can be 
created in young people; also some of the 
dangers to be avoided in creating it. 

Let us begin at once with the most difficult 
and most essential of the problems that call 
for stoicism: I mean the problem of death. 
There are various ways of attempting to cope 
with the fear of death. We may try to ignore 
it; we may never mention it, and always 
attempt to turn our thoughts in another 
direction when we find ourselves dwelling on it. 
This is the method of the butterfly people in 
Wells’ Time Machine. Or we may adopt the 
exactly opposite course and meditate continu- 
ally on the brevity of human life, in the hope 
that familiarity will breed contempt. This was 
the course adopted by Charles V in his cloister 
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after his abdication. There was a Fellow of a 
Cambridge college who even went so far as to 
sleep with his coffin in the room, and who used 
to go out onto the college lawns with a spade 
to cut worms in two, saying as he did so: “ Yah! 
you haven’t got me yet!” There is a third 
course, which has been very widely adopted, 
and that is to persuade oneself and others that 
death is not death, but the gateway to a new 
and better life. These three methods, mingled 
in varying proportions, cover most people’s 
accommodations to the uncomfortable fact 
that we die. 

To each of these methods, however, there 
are objections. The attempt to avoid thinking 
about an emotionally interesting subject, as 
the Freudians have pointed out in connection 
with sex, is sure to be unsuccessful and to lead 
to various kinds of undesirable contortions. 
Now it may be possible, of course, in the life 
of a child, to ward off knowledge of death in 
any poignant form throughout the earlier 
years. Whether this happens is a matter of 
luck. If a parent or brother or sister dies, there 
is nothing to be done to prevent a child from 
acquiring an emotional awareness of death. 
Even if, by luck, the fact of death does not 
become vivid to a child in the early years, it 
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must become so sooner or later; and in those 
who are quite unprepared, there is likely to be 
a serious loss of balance when this occurs. 
We must therefore seek to establish some atti- 
tude toward death other than that of merely 
ignoring it. 

The practice of brooding continually on 
death is at least equally harmful. It is a mis- 
take to think too exclusively about any one 
subject, more particularly when our thinking 
cannot issue in action. We can, of course, act 
so as to postpone our own death, and within 
limits every normal person does so. But we 
cannot prevent ourselves from dying ulti- 
mately. This is therefore a profitless subject of 
meditation. Moreover, it tends to diminish 
a man’s interest in other people and events, 
and it is only objective interests that can pre- 
serve mental health. Fear of death makes a 
man feel himself the slave of external forces, 
and from a slave mentality no good result can 
follow. If, by meditation, a man could genu- 
inely cure himself of the fear of death, he would 
cease to meditate on the subject; so long as it 
absorbs his thoughts, that proves that he has 
not ceased to fear it. This method, therefore, 
is no better than the other. 

The belief that death is a gateway to a better 
life ought, logically, to prevent men from feel- 
ing any fear of death. Fortunately for the medi- 
cal profession, it does not in fact have this 
effect, except in a few rare instances. One does 
not find that believers in a future life are less 
afraid of illness or are more courageous in 
battle than those who think that death ends 
all. The late F. W. H. Myers used to tell how 
he asked a man at a dinner table what he 
thought would happen to him when he died. 
The man tried to ignore the question, but, 
on being pressed, replied: “Oh well, I suppose 
I shall inherit eternal bliss, but I wish you 
wouldn’t talk about such unpleasant subjects.” 

The reason for this apparent inconsistency is, 
of course, that religious belief, in most people, 
exists only in the region of conscious thought, 
and has not succeeded in modifying unconscious 
mechanisms. If the fear of death is to be coped 
with successfully, it must be by some method 
which affects behavior as a whole, not only 
that part of behavior that is commonly called 
conscious thought. In a few instances, religious 
belief can effect this, but not in the majority 
of mankind. Apart from behavioristic reasons, 
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there are two other sources of this failure. 
One is a certain doubt which persists in spite of 
fervent professions, and shows itself in the 
form of anger with skeptics. The other is the 
fact that believers in a future life tend to em- 
phasize, rather than minimize, the horror that 
would attach to death if their beliefs were 
unfounded, and so to increase fear in those who 
do not feel absolute certainty. 

What, then, shall we do with young people 
to adapt them to a world in which death 
exists? We have to achieve three objects, 
which are very difficult to combine. First, we 
must give them no feeling that death is a sub- 
ject about which we do not wish to speak or to 
encourage them to think. If we give them such 
a feeling, they will conclude that there is an 
interesting mystery, and will think all the more. 
On this point the familiar modern position on 
sex education is applicable. Second, we must 
nevertheless so act as to prevent them, if we 
can, from thinking much or often on the matter 
of death. There is the same kind of objection 
to such absorption as to absorption in pornog- 
raphy — namely, that it diminishes efficiency, 
prevents all-round development, and leads to 
conduct which is unsatisfactory both to the 
person concerned and to others. Third, we 
must not hope to create in anyone a satisfac- 
tory attitude on the subject of death by means 
of conscious thought alone; more particularly, 
no good is done by beliefs intended to show 
that death is less terrible than it otherwise 
would be, when (as is usual) such beliefs do not 
penetrate below the level of consciousness. 

To give effect to these various objects, we 
shall have to adopt somewhat different meth- 
ods according to the experience of the child 
or young person. If no one closely connected 
with the child dies, it is fairly easy to secure 
an acceptance of death as a common fact of no 
great emotional interest. So long as death is 
abstract and impersonal, it should be mentioned 
in a matter-of-fact voice, not as something 
terrible. If the child asks, “Shall I die?” — 
one should say, “Yes, but probably not for a 
long time.” It is important to prevent any sense 
of mystery about death. It should be brought 
in the same category with the wearing out of 
toys. But it is certainly desirable, if possible, 
to make it seem very distant while children 
are young. 

When someone of importance to the child 
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dies, the matter is different. Suppose, for 
example, the child loses a brother. The parents 
are unhappy, and although they may not wish 
the child to know how unhappy they are, it is 
right and necessary that he should perceive 
something of what they suffer. Natural affec- 
tion is of very great importance, and the child 
should know that his elders feel it. Moreover, 
if, by superhuman efforts, they conceal their 
sorrow from the child, he may think, “They 
wouldn’t mind if I died.” Such a thought might 
start all kinds of morbid developments. 
Therefore, although the shock of such an 
occurrence is harmful when it occurs during 
late childhood (in early childhood it will not 
be felt much), yet, if it occurs, we must not 
minimize it too much. The subject must be 
neither avoided nor dwelt upon; all that is 
possible must be done, without any too obvious 
intention, to create fresh interests, and above 
all, fresh affections. 

I think that very intense affection for some 
one individual, in a child, is a mark of some- 
thing amiss. Such affection may arise toward 
one parent if the other parent is unkind, or 
toward a teacher if both parents are unkind. 
It is generally a product of fear: the object of 
affection is the only person who gives a sense 
of safety. In childhood, affection of this in- 
tense kind is not wholesome. Where it exists, 
the death of the person loved may shatter the 
child’s life. Even if all seems well outwardly, 
every subsequent love will be filled with terror. 
Husband (or wife) and children will be plagued 
by undue solicitude, and will be thought 
heartless when they are merely living their 
own lives. A parent ought not, therefore, to 
feel pleased at being the object of this kind of 
affection. If the child has a generally friendly 
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environment and is happy, he will, without 
much trouble, get over the pain of any one loss 
that may come to him. The impulse to life and 
hope ought to be sufficient, provided the normal 
opportunities for growth and happiness exist. 

During adolescence, however, there is need 
of something more positive in the way of an 
attitude toward death, if adult life is to be 
satisfactory. The adult should think little 
about death, either his own or that of people 
he loves, not because he deliberately turns his 
thoughts to other things — for that is a useless 
exercise which never really succeeds — but 
because of the multiplicity of his interests 
and activities. When he does think of death, 
it is best to think with a certain stoicism, 
deliberately and calmly, not attempting to 
minimize its importance, but feeling a certain 
pride in rising above it. The principle is the 
same as with any other terror: resolute con- 
templation of the terrifying object is the only 
possible treatment. One must say to oneself: 
“Well, yes, that might happen; but what 
of it?” 

People achieve this attitude when facing 
death in battle, because they are then firmly 
persuaded of the importance of the cause for 
which they have risked their life, or the life of 
someone dear to them. Something of this way 
of feeling is desirable at all times. At all times 
a man should feel that there are matters of 
importance for which he lives, and that his 
death, or the death of wife or child, does not 
put an end to all that interests him in the world. 

If this attitude is to be genuine and profound 
in adult life, it is necessary that a youth should 
be fired with generous enthusiasms during 
adolescence, and that he should build his life 
and career about them. Adolescence is the pe- 
riod of generosity, and it should be utilized 
for the formation of generous habits. This can 
be achieved by the influence of the father or of 
the teacher. In a better community the mother 
would often be the one to do it, but as a rule, 
the lives of women are at present such as to 
make their outlook too personal and not suf- 
ficiently intellectual for what I have in mind. 
For the same reason, adolescents (female as 
well as male) ought, as a rule, to have men 
among their teachers until a new generation 
of women has grown up which is more im- 
personal in its interests. 

The place of stoicism in life has perhaps 
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been somewhat underestimated in recent times, 
particularly by progressive educators. When 
misfortune threatens, there are two ways of 
dealing with the situation: we may try to avoid 
the misfortune, or we may decide that we will 
meet it with fortitude. The former method is 
admirable when it is available without coward- 
ice; but the latter is necessary, sooner or later, 
for anyone who is not prepared to be the slave 
of fear. This attitude constitutes stoicism. 

The great difficulty, for an educator, is 
that the instilling of stoicism in the young 
affords an outlet for sadism. In the past, ideas 
of discipline were so fierce that education be- 
came a channel for impulses of cruelty. Is it 
possible to give the necessary minimum of 
discipline without developing a pleasure in 
making the child suffer? Old-fashioned people, 
of course, will deny that they feel any such 
pleasure. Everyone knows the story of the boy 
whose father, while administering the cane, 
said: “My boy, this hurts me more than it does 
you” —to which the boy replied: “Then, 
father, will you let me do it to you instead?” 
Samuel Butler, in The Way of All Flesh, has 
depicted the sadistic pleasures of stern parents 
in a way which is convincing to any student 
of modern psychology. What, then, are we to 
do about it? 

The fear of death is only one of many fears 
that are best dealt with by stoicism. There is 
the fear of poverty, the fear of physical pain, 
the fear of childbirth which is common among 
well-to-do women. All such fears are weakening 
and more or less contemptible. But if we as- 
sume that people ought not to mind such 
things, we shall tend also to assume that noth- 
ing need be done to mitigate evils. For a long 
time it was thought that women ought not to 
have anesthetics in childbirth. In Japan this 
opinion persists to the present day. Male doc- 
tors held that anesthetics would be harmful; 
there was no reason for this view, and it was 
doubtless the expression of unconscious sadism. 

But the more the pains of childbirth have 
been mitigated, the less willing rich women 
have become to endure them. Their courage 
has diminished faster than the need of it. 
Evidently there must be a balance. It is im- 
possible to make the whole of life soft and 
Pleasant, and therefore human beings must be 
capable of an attitude suitable to the un- 
pleasant portions. But we must try to bring 





this about with as little encouragement to 
cruelty as possible. 

Whoever has to deal with young children 
soon learns that too much sympathy is a mis- 
take. Too little sympathy is, of course, a worse 
mistake, but in this, as in everything else, 
each extreme is bad. A child that invariably 
receives sympathy will continue to cry over 
every tiny mishap. The ordinary self-control of 
the average adult is only achieved through 
knowledge that no sympathy will be won by 
making a fuss. Children readily understand 
that an adult who is sometimes a little stern 
is best for them. Their instinct tells them 
whether they are loved or not, and from those 
whom they feel to be affectionate they will put 
up with whatever strictness results from 
genuine desire for their proper development. 
Thus, in theory, the solution is simple: let 
educators be inspired by wise love, and they 
will do the right thing. 

In fact, however, the matter is more compli- 
cated. Fatigue, vexation, worry, impatience 
beset the parent or teacher, and it is dangerous 
to have an educational theory which allows 
the adult to vent these feelings upon the child 
for the sake of his ultimate welfare. Neverthe- 
less, if the theory is true, it must be accepted, 
and the dangers must be brought before the 
consciousness of the parent or teacher so that 
everything possible will be done to guard 
against them. 

We can now sum up the conclusions sug- 
gested by the foregoing discussion. In regard 
to the painful hazards of life, knowledge of 
them, on the part of children, should be neither 
avoided nor obtruded. Such knowledge should 
come when circumstances make it unavoidable. 
Painful things, when they have to be men- 
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tioned, should be related truthfully and un- 
emotionally, except when a death occurs in 
the family, in which event it would be un- 
natural to conceal sorrow. The adults should 
display in their own conduct a certain gay 
courage, which the young will unconsciously 
acquire from their example. 

In adolescence, large impersonal interests 
should be set before the young, and education 
should be so conducted as to give them the 
idea (by suggestion, not by explicit exhorta- 
tion) of living for purposes outside themselves. 
They should be taught to endure misfortune, 
when it comes, by remembering that there are 
still things to live for. But they should not 
brood over possible misfortunes, even for the 
purpose of being prepared to meet them. 
Those whose business it is to deal with the 


young must keep a close watch upon them- 
selves to see that they do not derive a sadistic 
pleasure from the necessary element of dis- 
cipline in education; the motive for discipline 
must always be the development of character 
or intelligence. For the intellect, also, requires 
discipline; without it accuracy will never be 
achieved. 

I have only one more word to say, and that 
is, that discipline is best when it springs from 
an inner impulse. In order that this may be 
possible, it is necessary that the child or adoles- 
cent should feel the ambition to achieve some- 
thing difficult and should be willing to make 
efforts to that end. Such ambition is usually 
suggested by some person in the environment. 
Thus even self-discipline depends, in the end, 
upon an educational stimulus. 


Where Monks Broke Bread 


"Me worn old boards are black and slick with years 
Of monkish elbows sliding down the grain. 

The table’s top is scarred, and here appears 

A deep-gashed “Ave,” and a brown stain. 

There is your table, in a treasure-house 

Of fine antiques, of pearl-inlay and gold, 

Of double-gate-leg, and of painted grouse 

On English platters — all the home can hold. 


And some can see, ranged on that stiff, high bench, 
The shaven-polled, in a brown, shadowy line; 

And some, with widened nostrils, catch the stench 
Of heated cils, and venison, and wine; 

And some can hear the sudden, muffled clink 

As three long, holy draughts the robed ones drink. 


— Audrey Wurdemann 
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Women and FICTION 


by VIRGINIA WOOLF 


run 

I HE TITLE of this article can be read 
in two ways: it may allude to women and the 
fiction that they write, or to women and the 
fiction that is written about them. The am- 
biguity is intentional, for, in dealing with 
women as writers, as much elasticity as possi- 
ble is desirable; it is necessary to leave oneself 
room to deal with other things besides their 
work, so much has that work been influenced 
by conditions that have nothing whatever 
to do with art. 

The most superficial inquiry into women’s 
writing instantly raises a host of questions. 
Why, we ask at once, was there no continuous 
writing done by women before the eighteenth 
century? Why did they then write almost as 
habitually as men, and in the course of that 
writing produce, one after another, some of 
the classics of English fiction? And why did 
their art then, and why to some extent does 
their art still, take the form of fiction? 

A little thought will show us that we are 
asking questions to which we shall get, as 
answer, only further fiction. The answer lies 
at present locked in old diaries, stuffed away 
in old drawers, half-obliterated in the memories 
of the aged. It is to be found in the lives of the 
obscure — in those almost unlit corridors of 
history where the figures of: generations of 
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women are so dimly, so fitfully perceived. 
For very little is known about women. The 
history of England is the history of the male 
line, not of the female. Of our fathers we know 
always some fact, some distinction. They were 
soldiers or they were sailors; they filled that 
office or they made that law. But of our moth- 
ers, our grandmothers, our great-grandmothers, 
what remains? Nothing but a tradition. One 
was beautiful; one was red-haired; one was 
kissed by a Queen. We know nothing of them 
except their names and the dates of their 
marriages and the number of children they 
bore. 

Thus, if we wish to know why at any par- 
ticular time women did this or that, why they 
wrote nothing, why on the other hand they 
wrote masterpieces, it is extremely difficult 
to tell. Anyone who should seek among those 
old papers, who should turn history wrong 
side out and so construct a faithful picture of 
the daily life of the ordinary woman in Shake- 
speare’s time, in Milton’s time, in Johnson’s 
time, would not only write a book of aston- 
ishing interest, but would furnish the critic 
with a weapon which he now lacks. The extraor- 
dinary woman depends on the ordinary 
woman. It is only when we know what were 
the conditions of the average woman’s life — 
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the number of her children, whether she had 
money of her own, if she had a room to herself, 
whether she had help in bringing up her fam- 
ily, if she had servants, whether part of the 
housework was her task — it is only when we 
can measure the way of life and the experience 
of life made possible to the ordinary woman 
that we can account for the success or failure 
of the extraordinary woman as a writer. 

Strange spaces of silence seem to separate 
one period of activity from another. There was 
Sappho and a little group of women all writing 
poetry on a Greek island six hundred years 
before the birth of Christ. They fall silent. 
Then about the year 1000 we find a certain 
court lady, the Lady Murasaki, writing a very 
long and beautiful novel in Japan. But in 
England in the sixteenth century, when the 
dramatists and poets were most 
active, the women were dumb. 
Elizabethan literature is exclu- 
sively masculine. Then, at the 
end of the eighteenth century 
and in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth, we find women again 
writing — this time in England — 
with extraordinary frequency and 
success. 

Law and custom were of course 
largely responsible for these 
strange intermissions of silence 
and speech. When a woman was 
liable, as she was in the fifteenth 
century, to be beaten and flung about the room 
if she did not marry the man of her parents’ 
choice, the spiritual atmosphere was not favor- 
able to the production of works of art. When 
she was married without her own consent to 
a man who thereupon became her lord and 
master, “so far at least as law and custom 
could make him,” as she was in the time of the 
Stuarts, it is likely she had little time for writ- 
ing, and less encouragement. The immense 
effect of environment and suggestion upon the 
mind, we in our psychoanalytical age are 
beginning to realize. Again, with memoirs and 
letters to help us, we are beginning to under- 
stand how abnormal is the effort needed to 
produce a work of art, and what shelter and 
what support, the mind of the artist requires. 
Of those facts the lives and letters of men like 
Keats and Carlyle and Flaubert assure us. 

Thus it is clear that the extraordinary 
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outburst of fiction in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century in England was heralded 
by innumerable slight changes in law and 
customs and manners. And women of the 
nineteenth century had some leisure; they had 
some education. It was no longer the exception 
for women of the middle and upper classes to 
choose their own husbands. And it is significant 
that of the four great women novelists — Jane 
Austen, Emily Bronté, Charlotte Bronté, and 
George Eliot — not one had a child, and two 
were unmarried. 

Yet, though it is clear that the ban upon 
writing had been removed, there was still, it 
would seem, considerable pressure upon women 
to write novels. No four women can have 
been more unlike in genius and character than 
these four. Jane Austen can have had nothing 
in common with George Eliot; 
George Eliot was the direct oppo- 
site of Emily Bronté. Yet all were 
trained for the same profession; 
all, when they wrote, wrote novels. 

Fiction was, as fiction still is, 
the easiest thing for a woman to 
write. Nor is it difficult to find the 
reason. A novel is the least con- 
centrated form of art. A novel 
can be taken up or put down more 
easily than a play or a poem. 
George Eliot left her work to 
nurse her father. Charlotte Bronté 
put down her pen to pick the eyes 
out of the potatoes. And living as she did in 
the common sitting room, surrounded by 
people, a woman was trained to use her mind 
in observation and upon the analysis of charac- 
ter. She was trained to be a novelist and not 
to be a poet. 

Even in the nineteenth century, a woman 
lived almost solely in her home and her emo- 
tions. And those nineteenth century novels, 
remarkable as they were, were profoundly 
influenced by the fact that the women who 
wrote them were excluded by their sex from 
certain kinds of experience. That experience 
has a great influence upon fiction is indispu- 
table. The best part of Conrad’s novels, for 
instance, would be destroyed if it had been 
impossible for him to be a sailor. Take away 
all that Tolstoi knew of war as a soldier, of 
life and society as a rich young man whos 
education admitted him to all sorts of & 
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perience, and War and Peace would be incred- 
ibly impoverished. 

Yet Pride and Prejudice, Wuthering Heights, 
Villette, and Middlemarch were written by 
women from whom was forcibly withheld all 
experience save that which could be met with 
in a middle class drawing-room. No first-hand 
experience of war or seafaring or politics or 
business was possible for them. Even their 
emotional life was strictly regulated by law 
and custom. When George Eliot ventured to 
live with Mr. Lewes without being his wife, 
public opinion was scandalized. Under its 
pressure she withdrew into a suburban seclu- 
sion which, inevitably, had the worst possible 
effects upon her work. She wrote that unless 
people asked of their own accord to come and 
see her, she never invited them. At the same 
time, on the other side of Europe, 
Tolstoi was living a free life as a 
soldier, with men and women of all 
classes, for which nobody cen- 
sured him and from which his 
novels drew much of their aston- 
ishing breadth and vigor. 

But the novels of women were 
not affected only by the necessarily 
narrow range of the writer’s ex- 
perience. They showed, at least 
in the nineteenth century, an- 
other characteristic which may be 
traced to the writer’s sex. In 
Middlemarch and in Fane Eyre we 
are conscious not merely of the writer’s charac- 
ter, as we are conscious of the character of 
Charles Dickens, but we are conscious of a 
woman’s presence — of someone resenting the 
treatment of her sex and pleading for its rights. 
This brings into women’s writing an element 
which is entirely absent from a man’s, unless, 
indeed, he happens to be a working man, a 

egro, or one who for some other reason is 
conscious of disability. It introduces a distor- 
tion and is frequently the cause of weakness. 
The desire to plead some personal cause or 
to make a character the mouthpiece of some 
personal discontent or grievance always has 
a distracting effect, as if the spot at which the 
reader’s attention is directed were suddenly 
twofold instead of single. 

The genius of Jane Austen and Emily Bronté 
is never more convincing than in their power to 
ignore such claims and solicitations and to hold 
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on their way unperturbed by scorn or censure. 
But it needed a very serene or a very powerful 
mind to resist the temptation to anger. The 
ridicule, the censure, the assurance of inferior- 
ity in one form or another which were lavished 
upon women who practised an art, provoked 
such reactions naturally enough. One sees the 
effect in Charlotte Bronté’s indignation, in 
George Eliot’s resignation. Again and again 
one finds it in the work of the lesser women 
writers — in their choice of a subject, in their 
unnatural self-assertiveness, in their unnatural 
docility. Moreover, insincerity leaks in almost 
unconsciously, They adopt a view in deference 
to authority. The vision becomes too masculine 
or it becomes too feminine; it loses its perfect 
integrity and, with that, its most essential 
quality as a work of art. 

The great change that has 
crept into women’s writing is, it 
would seem, a change of attitude. 
The woman writer is no longer 
bitter. She is no longer angry. She 
is no longer pleading and protest- 
ing as she writes. We are approach- 
ing, if we have not yet reached, 
the time when her writing will 
have little or no foreign influence 
to disturb it. She will be able to 
concentrate upon her vision with- 
out distraction from outside. The 
aloofness that was once within the 
reach of genius and originality is 
only now coming within the reach of ordinary 
women. Therefore the average novel by a 
woman is far more genuine and far more inter- 
esting to-day than it was a hundred or even 
fifty years ago. 

But it is still true that before a woman can 
write exactly as she wishes to write, she has 
many difficulties to face. To begin with, there 
is the technical difficulty — so simple, appar- 
ently; in reality, so baffling — that the very 
form of the sentence does not fit her. It is a 
sentence made by men; it is too loose, too 
heavy, too pompous for a woman’s use. Yet in 
a novel, which covers so wide a stretch of 
ground, an ordinary and usual type of sentence 
has to be found to carry the reader on easily 
and naturally from one end of the book to the 
other, And this a woman must make for her- 
self, altering and adapting the current sentence 
until she writes one that takes the natural 
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shape of her thought without crushing or 
distorting it. 

But that, after all, is only a means to an 
end, and the end is still to be reached only when 
a woman has the courage to surmount opposi- 
tion and the determination to be true to her- 
self. For a novel, after all, is a statement about 
a thousand different objects — human, nat- 
ural, divine; it is an attempt to relate them to 
each other. In every novel of merit these differ- 
ent elements are held in place by the force of 
the writer’s vision. But they have another 
order also, which is the order imposed upon 
them by convention. And as men are the arbi- 
ters of that convention, as they have estab- 
lished an order of values in life, so too, since 
fiction is largely based on life, these values 
prevail there also to a very great extent. 

It is probable, however, that both in life and 
in art the values of a woman are not the values 
of a man. Thus, when a woman comes to write 
a novel, she will find that she is perpetually 
wishing to alter the established values — to 
make serious what appears insignificant to a 
man, and trivial what is to him important. 
And for that, of course, she will be criticized; 
for the critic of the opposite sex will be gen- 
uinely puzzled and surprised by an attempt to 
alter the current scale of values, and will see 
in it not merely a difference of view, but a 
view that is weak, or trivial, or sentimental, 
because it differs from his own. 

But here, too, women are coming to be more 
independent of opinion. They are beginning to 
respect their own sense of values. And for this 
reason the subject matter of their novels begins 
to show certain changes. They are less inter- 
ested, it would seem, in themselves; on the 
other hand, they are more interested in other 
women. In the early nineteenth century, wom- 
en’s novels were largely autobiographical. One 
of the motives that led them to write was the 
desire to expose their own suffering, to plead 
their own cause. Now that this desire is no 
longer so urgent, women are beginning to ex- 
plore their own sex, to write of women as 
women have never been written of before; 
for of course, until very lately, women in 
literature were the creation of men. 

Here again there are difficulties to overcome, 
for, if one may generalize, not only do women 
submit less readily to observation than men, 
but their lives are far less tested and examined 
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by the ordinary processes of life. Often nothin 
tangible remains of a woman’s day. The food 
that has been cooked is eaten; the children that 
have been nursed have gone out into the world, 
Where does the accent fall? What is the salient 
point fer the novelist to seize upon? It is diffi. 
cult to say. Her life has an anonymous charac. 
ter which is baffling and puzzling in the 
extreme. For the first time, this dark country is 
beginning to be explored in fiction; and at the 
same moment a woman has also to record the 
changes in women’s minds and habits which 
the opening of the professions has introduced. 
She has to observe how their lives are ceasing 
to run underground; she has to discover what 
new colors and shadows are showing in them 
now that they are exposed to the outer world. 

If, then, one should try to sum up the char- 
acter of women’s fiction at the present moment, 
one would say that it is courageous; it is sincere; 
it keeps closely to what women feel. It is not 
bitter. It does not insist upon its femininity. 
But at the same time, a woman’s book is 
not written as a man would write it. These 
qualities are much commoner than they were, 
and they give even to second and third-rate 
work the value of truth and the interest of 
sincerity. 

But in addition to these good qualities, 
there are two that call for a word more of 
discussion. The change which has turned the 
English woman from a nondescript influence, 
fluctuating and vague, to a voter, a wage 
earner, a responsible citizen, has given her both 
in her life and in her art a turn toward the 
impersonal. Her relations now are not only 
emotional; they are intellectual, they are po- 
litical. The old system which condemned her to 
squint askance at things through the eyes or 
through the interests of husband or brother, 
has given place to the direct and practical 
interests of one who must act for herself, and 
not merely influence the acts of others. Hence 
her attention is being directed away from the 
personal centre which engaged it exclusively 
in the past to the impersonal, and her novels 
naturally become more critical of society, and 
less analytical of individual lives. 

We may expect that the office of gadfly 
to the state, which has been so far a male pre- 
rogative, will now be discharged by women 
also. Their novels will deal with social evils 
and remedies. Their men and women will not 
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be observed wholly in relation to each other 
emotionally, but as they cohere and clash in 

and classes and races. That is one 
change of some importance. But there is an- 
other more interesting to those who prefer the 
butterfly to the gadfly — that is to say, the 
artist to the reformer. The greater imperson- 
ality of women’s lives will encourage the poetic 
spirit, and it is in poetry that women’s fiction 
is still weakest. It will lead them to be less 
absorbed in facts and no longer content to 
record with astonishing acuteness the minute 
details which fall under their own observation. 
They will look beyond the personal and po- 
litical relationships to the wider questions 
which the poet tries to solve — of our destiny 
and the meaning of life. 

The basis of the poetic attitude is of course 
largely founded upon material things. It de- 
pends upon leisure, and a little money, and 
the chance which money and leisure give to 
observe impersonally and dispassionately. With 
money and leisure at their service, women will 
naturally occupy themselves more than has 
hitherto been possible with the craft of letters. 
They will make a fuller and a more subtle use 
of the instrument of writing. Their technique 
will become bolder and richer. 

In the past, the virtue of women’s writing 
often lay in its divine spontaneity, like that of 
the blackbird’s song or the thrush’s. It was 
untaught; it was from the heart. But it was 


also, and much more often, chattering and 
garrulous — mere talk spilt over paper and left 
to dry in pools and blots. In future, granted 
time and books and a little space in the house 
for herself, literature will become for women, 
as for men, an art to be studied. Women’s 
gift will be trained and strengthened. The 
novel will cease to be the dumping ground for 
the personal emotions. It will become, more 
than at present, a work of art like any other, 
and its resources and its limitations will be 
explored. 

From this it is a short step to the practice of 
the sophisticated arts, hitherto so little prac- 
tised by women — to the writing of essays and 
criticism, of history and biography. And that, 
too, if we are considering the novel, will be of 
advantage; for besides improving the quality 
of the novel itself, it will draw off the aliens 
who have been attracted to fiction by its 
accessibility while their hearts lay elsewhere. 
Thus will the novel be rid of those excrescences 
of history and fact which, in our time, have 
made it so shapeless. 

So, if we may prophesy, women in time to 
come will write fewer novels, but better novels; 
and not novels only, but poetry and criticism 
and history. But in this, to be sure, one is 
looking ahead to that golden, that perhaps 
fabulous age when women will have what 
has so long been denied them — leisure, and 
money, and a room to themselves. 


Next month, an essay on poetry by the distinguished French critic, 
PAUL VALERY. 
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Continued from page 141 


There was a spaniel named Presto 
Thrale. Presto it was who admired 
Hodge perhaps the most extravagantly 
of them all. Rapt he sat in Hodge’s 
presence; flatteringly he approved 
Hodge’s every word. 

There were deerhounds and pugs and 
poodles. There were wolfhounds and 
terriers and sheep-dogs. But one thing 
they had in common, Hodge explained: 
they were all literary. And of course, 
Paddy ruminated grimly to himself, 
they were all dead, too. 

Paddy played an exhilarating game 
in the Meadow with Turk and his 
family. Leap-Dog, it was called. 

Paddy had a sleep — a long, snoring 














snooze with nobody to wake him up. He 
dreamed of Phoebe, smiled in his sleep 
to remember that feline. She’d never 
get here; Phoebe was a hell-cat if there 
ever was one. 

Paddy ate. The eating was perhaps 
the greatest revelation of all in this 
amazing Heaven. For in Heaven, it 
seemed, you could eat anything — 
simply anything — and not get sick. 
So Paddy ate. Chicken and potatoes 
and candy and milk and ice cream and 
butter and gravy and cake and fried 
fish, he ate; all the forbidden fruit of 
Earth he guzzled and gorged and lapped 
and crunched until he staggered for 
breath and his stomach stuck out like a 
little, round, hairy balloon. 

A scullery maid came to the Alley 





“Hound of HEAVEN” 


with their food. “A sensible girl,” Hodge 
said of her benevolently. “I like her 
well. She pays tribute to Literature in 
the only way a scullery maid could do, 
by serving its followers.” 

And Paddy discovered these other 
attributes of the Alley: that baths were 
unknown; that muzzles existed not; 
that cops never got to Heaven; and that 
dog-catchers were denied entrance. 

Fights. Chicken. Potatoes. Candy. 
No baths. No muzzles. No cops. No 
dog-catchers. “Thank God, I’m dead,” 
murmured Paddy. “Thank God for 
Paradise.” 


A. FOUR O'CLOCK that after- 
noon Hodge stepped to the middle of 
the Alley, and a dozen or so of the ani- 


































mals, all dogs, as it happened, grouped 
themselves in a circle around him. In 
front of Hodge was an old packing box; 
in his right forepaw he held up a ginger- 
ale bottle. 

Paddy looked curiously at the scene. 

“Ah, Paddy,” said Hodge, “be 
seated, pray.” 

Paddy seated himself blandly. Hodge 
rapped sharply on the box with his 
improvised gavel. 

“Order, ladies and gentlemen!” 

There was a slight rustle, then silence. 
Old Hodge was the chairman, evidently. 
“He would,” thought Paddy. 

“Paddy, sir,” said Hodge turning to 
him courteously, “you find yourself at a 


meeting of the Celestial Association of 
Literary Cats and Dogs —” 

“Popularly known as ‘Hounds of 
Heaven,’ ” spoke up Turk. 

“Celestial Association of Literary 
Cats and Dogs,” repeated Hodge 
firmly. “Settle yourself comfortably, 
sir, and see whether you like not ou 
mood and humor.” 

“Righto,” said Paddy agreeably, 
“Shoot.” 

Hodge pounded on the box again, He 
cleared his throat. “Before we proceed 
to philosophical discussion,” 
Hodge. “Ah, Flush, what is it? Speak, 
my good dog. Why do you squirm and 
fidget?” 

Flush raised timid eyes to the august 
chairman. “Please, sir,”” went on Flush 
more boldly, “‘ you have forgotten the — 
stockings.” 

Hodge inclined his head ponderously, 
“Why, Flush, good dog, you do well, 
Forgotten the stockings I had. Presto, 
fetch forth the stockings, I pray you. 
Make speed at it, too, my good fellow. 
Our meeting is like never to get under 
way.” 

Presto, bowing, trotted out and came 
back with a mouthful of small blue 
stockings. They were handed around. 
Each beast accepted four, drew them 
gravely on over his paws. Thus attired 
they resumed their positions. Only 
Paddy, as he gazed strangely at his own 
blue woolen feet and legs, seemed to 


betray that this was not the common 
apparel of cats and dogs. 

Hodge continued, equably, “We area 
company of celebrated beasts, Paddy, 
each one of us here illustrious in 
own name. But lest you take us 
common witlings boasting but empty 
boasts, we will now produce for you the 
proofs of our celebrity. I will begin.” He 
settled back on his haunches and 
brushed his nose with his stoc 
paw. 

“TI am the dean of this animal Heaven 
because my master was the dean | 
literature in the world. I lived with him 
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in London, ate from his hand, climbed 
up his chair, walked on his breast — 
was, in short, the intimate of his daily 
life. He praised me to Bozzy and spoke 
affectionately of me abroad. I appear in 
the great record of his life by this same 
Bozzy — the only domestic animal set 
down by name in that notable history. 
Bozzy did not like me, but neither did 
| like Bozzy. My patron,” he added, his 
eye glittering, “bought me oysters with 
his own hands.” 

Paddy: “Well now, that’s nice. Oys- 
ters, eh? Fair enough, fair enough.” 

Hodge, with a flick of his paw at 
Boatswain: “‘ Now, Boatsy, perhaps you 
will be amiable enough to favor us.” 

Boatswain, yawning, stretching, yawn- 
ing again, plainly bored: “All the 
world knows, I should think, how I 
woke up one morning to find myself 
famous.” 

Turk: “But you woke up in Heaven, 
you know. Don’t forget that.” 

Boatswain: “Er— well, yes, to be 
sure, I was already here when Fame 
finally overtook me. I am” (fixing Paddy 
with a steely eye) “the only dog in 
history who ever had his epitaph 
printed in a book of poems.” 

Paddy: “What’s an epitaph?” 

Hodge: “‘Inscription written on a 
tomb.’ I quote the first English dic- 
tionary.” 

Paddy: “Oh, so your boss wrote it, 
ch Boatswain? Well, that’s not bad, not 
half bad, Big Boy. Congratulations and 
all that sort of thing.” 

Boatswain, grandiloquently: 


“When some proud son of man returns 
to earth, 

Unknown to glory —” 

Hodge: “No, Boatsy, it won’t do, my 
boy, it won’t do. No long recitations, 
you know — one of the rules.” 

Turk, speaking up as Boatswain re- 
tres sulkily: “Listen to me! I was my 
master’s favorite dog! Linda he loved 
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and Bumble and Don and even Mrs. 
Bouncer — ” 

That respectable widow, rousing from 
her trance: “Even Mrs. Bouncer? 
Even?” 

Hodge, sternly: “Silence, madam!” 

Turk: “— but I was his real love, his 
eye’s apple, his other self. It was I who 
sat with him in the chalet across the road 
from the house at Gad’s Hill whilst he 
penned the masterpieces that made his 
name a household word. I who tramped 
with him over the fields and hills of 
Kent —” 

Linda, snarling: “Wait a minute. I 
tramped with him too. I—” 

Don, growling: “I —” 

Paddy, cheerfully: “‘ Well, the I’s seem 
to have it.” 

Hodge, coldly: “Sir, I weary of your 
feeble American jests.” 

Paddy, meekly: “’Scuse it, please.” 

Hodge: “As for you, Turk and Linda, 
give over this vying competition. Man’s 
love for his animals is not so niggardly 
that it cannot be divided equitably 
amongst them all. Fie on you!... 
Woggs here is a more modest dog. 
Woggs!” 

Woggs, dreamily: “I had the merriest, 
sweetest master on earth —” 

Turk, baring his teeth: “ You didn’t! I 
did!” 

Paddy: “I did!” 

Boatswain, flying up: “I —” 

Hodge, icily: “You are a pack of 
rogues, every dog Jack of you. What is 
this unseemly noise? What is this un- 
christian baring of teeth? Woggs, my 
good fellow, I deplore this exhibition of 
ill temper. Go on, sir, go on.” 


Woggs, as they all subside: “I had a 
merry, sweet master. He loved me, he 
and his wife, loved me so much that 
when I died he would never have an- 
other dog. Even when he went to far-off 
Vailima and a dog was urged upon him 
for company’s sweet sake, he would not. 
Woggs was the only dog for him, as he 
was the only man for Woggs. There is 
devotion, my friends, not easily matched 
in the world of men.” 

Paddy, thoughtfully: “True.” 

Presto, wiping away a tear: “Ah me, 
how affecting!” 

Hodge: “These are better sentiments. 
I commend you all. But mind you, 
Woggs, I do not say that as a poet, your 
master was to be commended. In espe- 
cial is that celebrated couplet of his at 
grievous fault —” 

Paddy: “What couplet?” 

Woggs, reciting: “‘ The world is so full 
of a number of things —’” 

Hodge: “Et cetera.” 

Woggs, drooping: “Et cetera.” 

Hodge: “Nay, Woggs, philosophy 
that may be, but poetry never. ‘A num- 
ber of things!’ What things, I ask you? 
What have these broad say-nothing 
phrases to do with Literature? Literary 
expression, sir, should be nice, neat, to 
the dot. Any idle woman can speak 
words with her tongue. A poet should 
do better than that, else is he not a 

” 
Woggs: “But my master —” 

Hodge, grandly: “That will do.” 
Turning to Presto: “Presto, I like well 
your history and life. Relate it now for 
Paddy, sir.” 

Presto, enthusiastically: “Oh, sir, I 
am to be envied of all dogs. I lived at 
Streatham, the very Mecca of genius. 
You know, Hodge, what a creature Mrs. 
Thrale was, how she plucked the bright- 
est flowers of all England to deck her 
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drawing-room, and how these flowers 
bloomed but the rosier in that benign 
and sunny atmosphere. J sat at supper 
with Sir Joshua and Fanny Burney and 
Hannah More. J brushed the hem of the 
Lexicographer’s greatcoat, and lay with 
my muzzle on the buckle of his shoe. J 
cut a caper once when the great Mrs. 
Montagu came —” 

Hodge, critically: “ But she did marry 
an Italian. None can gainsay that.” 

Boatswain: “And her first husband 
was a brewer.” 

Presto, coolly: “She preferred the 
Italian to some other gentleman. And 
beer-money paid for the most brilliant 
companies of the age. Ah yes, all Lon- 
don, all the world, came to Streatham. 
A sweet place, Paddy. All men found it 
so. The fevers of London vanished 
there.” 

Hodge, amiably: “Why now, Presto, 
I cannot meet you in your sentiments 
about London. No sir, when an animal is 
tired of London, he is tired of life; for 
there is in London — and especially in 
Fleet Street — all that life can afford.” 

Presto, hypocritically: “Oh sir, when 
has not the great Hodge spoken truly 
and nobly on any subject?” 

Brutus, another dog: “I belonged to 
the great Landseer. He painted me in a 
picture —” 

Hodge, apologetically to Paddy: 
“Landseer was only a painter, sir. We 
suffer Brutus here because he is in him- 
self a worthy beast.” 

Maida, a deerhound: “I was Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s favorite — ” 


Trump, a pug: “J belonged to 
Hogarth —” 


ogarth —” | 

Bounce, hitherto unnoticed: “But J 
was the pet of the master, Alexander 
Pope ainien ” 

Hodge: “Hounds of Heaven, where 
hide your manners? What confusion is 
this? What disorder? Come now, each 
dog in his turn.” (Pounds prodigiously 
with the bottle until it crashes and shiv- 
ers to the ground.) “ Flush, my good dog, 
we have not heard from you.” 

Flush, squealing excitedly: “J bit 
Robert Browning’s legs! He brought me 
macaroons and seed cakes and I bit his 
legs just the same. I had poems written 
to me when I was alive,” (looking im- 
portantly at Boatswain) “not after I 
was dead. I eloped too! To Marylebone 
church. It was lovely. We rode in a car- 
riage, my mistress and Wilson and I, 
and there we were married. And I was 
taken to Italy with them too. It was 
very exciting because nobody knew. 
Papa was so stern and cross, you know. 
I didn’t bark or give anything away. 
And I knew about it all the time, be- 
cause all the boxes were packed and 
waiting and I could see them up in her 
closet. When we got to Italy, I didn’t 





bite his legs any more because for some 
reason Ba-a didn’t want me to. Besides, 
I was very occupied with fleas.” 

Hodge: “But, sirs, we speak too much 
of ourselves. We have here a newcomer. 
Come, Paddy, let us hear your recital of 
earthly glory.” 

Paddy, briskly: “Well, my Boss 
writes sonnets. He writes ’em all day 
long and he’s got a whole box full.” 

Boatswain: “ And they are published?” 

Paddy, defiantly: “No, they ain’t 
published — yet.” 

All of them, looking at each other sig- 
nificantly: “ Ah!” 

Paddy, proudly: “You see, my Boss 
is a champion. He’s the champion un- 
published poet. He’s written more 
poems that ain’t ever been published 
than any other guy that ever lived. He 
says so himself.” 

Boatswain, sneering: “ Dear me.” 

Mrs. Bouncer: “Fancy that.” 

Paddy, hastily: “He knows all the 
rhymes in the world, too. He’s got a 
rhyme book and all he has to do is look 
“em up.” 

Boatswain, recoiling: “Horrible.” 

Bounce, covering his eyes: “Oh, most 
horrible.” 

Paddy: “And once an editor ast him 
to lunch, he did. And once he got $25 
from the New York Times for eight lines. 
That’s over $3 a line. And once he wrote 
verses for Mother’s Day cards and got 
$18. And once he went to Padraic Col- 
um’s house and had boiled chicken for 
dinner and that’s why he named me for 
him, but Mr. Colum didn’t know, when 
he heard about it, whether it was a 
compliment or not. And — and —” 

Hodge, insinuatingly: “And what, 
Paddy?” 

Boatswain, softly: “Perhaps Paddy’s 
master is a Chatterton — ” 

Paddy, in sudden anger: “I don’t 
know about your Chattertons or any of 
that stuff, but my Boss is a swell guy 
and don’t you forget it. And him and me 
has a swell time. We take walks and we 
play games, and if we sell a poem we eat; 
and if we don’t, we chew our tongues 
instead, and I like it, see? And I 
wouldn’t trade my Boss for a whole car- 
load of your dead Thrales and Johnsons 
and Robert Brownings, whoever they 
are. When my Boss gets famous and we 
get a lotta jack, we’re gonna move to the 
country and go huntin’ and chase chick- 
ens and write pastorals and eat all day 
long. But he ain’t famous yet — editors 


-are sorta dumb that way — so we live in 


a garret — a studio, I mean — and any 
guy here that wants to make remarks 
can just step up and I’ll teach him how 
to make remarks, see? And that goes for 
you, too, Mr. Samuel Johnson London 
England Fleet Street God A’mighty 


Hodge!” 


He looked around the circle hotly, Not 
one flicker of a tail or the wink of an 
eye. Only disdain everywhere; colj 
contempt. : 

They were sneering at his Boss, He 
looked from one to the other of the 
aloof, haughty faces. They remained 
frozen in scorn. 

They were sneering at his Boss, His 
Boss who — 

Well, they didn’t know any better, the 
poor saps. They hadn’t seen the Boss, 
They didn’t know what a great guy he 
was. He began to pity them then, those 
animals that had never known his Boss, 
and he felt better. 

“Well,” said Linda, rising from her 
haunches, “it’s time, boys and girls.” 
Instantly they all sprang to their feet, 
were leaping away with joyful barks, 
kicking off their blue stockings as they 
went. 

“Time fer what?” shouted Paddy 
after them. 

“Time for our walk!” threw back 
Turk over his shoulder. “Every day at 
this time we take a walk with our 
masters!” 


eee watched their bounding, 

retreating flanks as they disappeared 
through the passageway from the Alley 
to the Meadow. He followed. In the 
doorway of the passage he stopped. 

There in the Meadow they all were. 
Turk and his family capering around the 
feet of a tall, bearded man in a checked 
waistcoat who called out hilarious greet- 
ings to them and laughed uproariously 
at their pranks. . . . Flush trotting 
earnestly between a man and a woman 
arm in arm, who smiled at each other 
and at Flush and then at each other 
again... . Woggs waddling at the 
heels of a lanky man in tweeds, whose 
long legs ambled their way across the 
grassy meadow, whose long hands played 
with the old brown pipe in his mouth, 
whose eyes hardly left the dusky, vivid 
woman walking at his side, except to 
look back at Woggs. . . . Boatswain 
pacing in stately fashion beside a corpu- 
lent, pompous, self-conscious, and yet 
somehow romantic-looking male who 
limped noticeably and sighed as he 
looked down at Boatswain, none of yout 
ordinary prosy sighs either, but heavy 
sighs and deep with meaning. .-- 
Presto stepping along to the lively gait of 
a sprightly lady in cap and ribbons. . « « 
Hodge marching with dignity at the 
heels of a massive, rolling, seesawing 
figure, whose wig was askew, 
linen was rumpled, but whose words, 
apparently, held as in a vise of doting 
admiration the sprightly lady who w4s 
with him. 

Gone were the white robes, the harps, 
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all the foolish, tricked-out, trumped-up 


ings of the commonplace Heaven of 
a few hours before. This was another 
Heaven, men and women walking in the 
fields at sundown with their beloved 
animals. Paddy, watching, felt an unac- 
countable pain, a pain just under the 
white patch on his breast (where no 
white patch ought to be if an Irish ter- 
rier’'s ancestors have been all that an- 
cestors should be). 

“Gosh,” he whispered. 

They all looked so happy. They all 
were happy, everybody in the whole 
place was happy —cats, dogs, men, 
women — everybody but him. He saw 
the lanky man turn back, bend over, 
put his hand on Woggs’s furry little 
back; saw Woggs’ wriggle of ecstasy, 
and the pain under his white patch grew 
sharper. He, too, knew the rapture that 
comes from the touch of your Boss’s 
hand. Nothing in the whole world is as 
nice as that — nothing, not ice cream, 
not beefsteak, not warm firesides, not 
cat fights, not even fried liver and 
onions, which last, as any dog knows, is 
the dizziest delight in life. 

He craned as the happy ones, strolling 
along, gradually moved out of sight 
around a flowery bend of the Meadow, 
his blunt, square, whiskery countenance 
strained and wistful. They had gone 
now. The Meadow was empty, its grasses 
burnished and still under the light of late 
afternoon. 

Paddy stood in the doorway, uneasy, 
puzzled. “But this ain’t Heaven,” he 
kept saying. “If the Boss was here— 
but he’s down in New York. This ain’t 
Heaven for me a’tall!” 

He thought of the garret, the fire small 
but valiant and blustering, the Boss’s 
long legs stretched out in front of it, his 
own savory old blanket there on the 
floor, the smell of their supper, the light 
of their lamp, Phoebe’s green eyes at the 
window. He thought of the Boss’s vir- 
tues— the Boss who kidded him, who 
talked to him like a regular fellow, who 


was so understanding in the matter of 


baths, so tolerant in the matter of week- 
end jaunts. The Boss, too, who trusted 
him so implicitly, who always knew that 
he would come home finally, expected 
him, waited for him, welcomed him — 
needed him. 
This was Heaven where things were 
planned especially for dogs, where gar- 
was plentiful, where fights were 
ed, where potatoes and candy were 
not taboo. But the Boss wasn’t here. 
= Boss was in New York, waiting for 


Suddenly he whirled on his feet. Like 
4 streak of red dust he was through the 
Passage, across the Alley, through the 
Palace, the courtyard, out of the gate. 

Peter was nodding over his afternoon 
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cup of tea, the gate itself slightly ajar. 
Paddy lunged against it, threw it wide 
open, flashed through. 

Now he was on the very edge of the 
world, Heaven behind, a vast abyss of 
sky and air beneath him. He flung off his 
stockings. An aviator far below won- 
dered mightily at the thing that blew 





into his lap, a small blue woolen thing, 
like a doll’s stocking. 

Only a second he paused. It was sick- 
ening, hideous, this awful chasm; but he 
had to do it. He had to jump. He had to. 
He had to get away, back to the Boss. 
There was a little cloud ’way down 
yonder. He’d jump and land on its back. 
And that — would — take — him — 
back — to — the — Boss. 










Hi. SMELLED the breath of a 
strange man in his face, heard a strange 
voice, was conscious of a hot, smothering 
pain all over his body. The Boss he did 
not see or hear, but he knew he was 
home. He had known that a long time 
now by the smell of his own blanket so 
pleasant and comforting under him. He 
could not open his eyes. That was odd, 
he thought. But he could hear all right. 
He heard now — yes, it was the Boss. 
But how husky and funny the Boss’s 
voice sounded. 

“Gosh, doctor, I can’t thank you 
enough.” 

“I didn’t save your dog, man!” That 
was the stranger’s voice now. “He saved 
himself. You saw how he did it. Lord, 
I’ve never seen an animal fight harder to 
come back, and I’ve seen a-plenty too — 
gritty little devil. Uncanny, isn’t it? I 
never get used to it somehow. How we 
do come back, sometimes, dogs as well as 
men.” 

“Will he be all right? He’s such a 
cocky fellow, I’d hate to have him 
lame.” 

“Sure. He'll be all right. He’s as 
tough as they come. Just keep bathing 
him with this stuff and give him all the 
fresh water he'll take. No food, of 
course. But then he’d see to that. I'll 
come in and change the dressings to- 
morrow. God, I’d like to string up a few 
of these truck drivers.” 

He was gone. Paddy heard the door 
close, followed the last echo of his foot- 
steps down the stairs.. He opened his 
eyes groggily. The Boss was right there, 
close up to his muzzle, his face scared 
and white. 

“Well, Mr. Padraic MacInerny!” But 
what made the Boss’s voice thick like 
that? 

The Boss was smiling though, and his 
hand was gently —oh so gently — on 
the little dog’s head. And somehow the 
hot, flaming, awful pain all over his body 
was gone now. He tried to wag his tail. 
Drat it, the thing wouldn’t wag, too 
heavy. He tried again. There. Slow, 
feeble thuds, but thuds just the same. 
The Boss’s white-faced smile was the 
only thing he could see. 

He closed his eyes again. 

Here was Heaven, if anybody wanted 
to know. 
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[a 1804 Eliane Delaborde met Rob- 

ert D. in Florence and was straightway in- 
Satuated with bim. Soon they were engaged 
and each agreed to keep a secret journal to 
record their frank opinions of each other. 
Shortly before their marriage, Eliane dis- 
covered that Robert bad never kept bis 
journal and, burt by bis deception of ber, 
she decided to discontinue ber own. Twenty 
years later, however, she resumed ber en- 
tries in order to belp ber straighten out ber 
tangled emotions and decide upon a course 
of action. In the interim of married life she 
bad revised ber estimate of Robert. The 
very qualities which bad first attracted ber 
to bim were now revealed as a thin veneer 
concealing a menial and insincere nature. 
She could now scarcely bear the sight of 
him, and would bave sought ber freedom if 
she bad not been deterred by considerations 
of the happiness of ber two children — 
Genevieve and Gustave. 


x July 19th, 1914. 
Ga ENEVIEVE does not like her 

father. How have I remained so lo 
without perceiving this? No doubt be- 
cause I have given her very little atten- 
tion of late. All my thoughts and care 
have been centered on Gustave, whose 
health is delicate. I admit, too, that he 
interested me more; he is something of a 
charmer, like his father, and I recognize 
in him all the qualities that captivated 
me so in Robert — until they so greatly 

disappointed me. 

As for Genevieve, I thought she was 
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completely absorbed in her studies and 
indifferent to everything else. Now I 
have reached the point of wondering 
whether I did right to encourage her in 
this. I have just had a terrible conversa- 
tion with her. I see now that she is the 
one person with whom I might reach an 
understanding, but at the same time I 
see why I do not wish to reach an under- 
standing with her. It is because I am 
afraid of coming face to face with my 
own thoughts in her — my own thoughts 
grown bolder — grown so bold that they 
terrify me. All the fears, all the doubts 
that have sometimes tortured me have 
turned in her into so many brazen nega- 
tions. No, no; I cannot bring myself to 
admit them. I cannot let her speak of her 
father with such disrespect. But when I 
tried to shame her, “Oh, come now!” 
she cried, “As if you took him seriously 
yourself!” 

She flung the words in my face so bru- 
tally that I felt myself blush. I was in- 
capable of answering her, incapable of 
hiding my confusion from her. 

Then she immediately declared that 
she could not admit that marriage ought 
to confer all the prerogatives on the hus- 
band; that for her part, she would never 
submit to such a thing. She was quite 
determined to make the man she fell in 
love with her partner, her companion; 
but the sensible thing would be not to 
marry him. My example was a warning; 
it put her on her guard. On the other 
hand, she could not thank me enough for 
having given her an education which 


of WOMEN 
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made her able to pass judgment upon us, 
so that she might live her own life and 
not bind herself to a person who might 
very likely be her inferior. 

As she was walking excitedly up and 
down the room, I sat listening in extreme 
dejection to the cynicism of her talk. I 
begged her to lower her voice, for I was 
afraid her father might hear her. 

“Let him hear us!” she cried. “I am 
quite ready to repeat everything I have 
been saying to him. You can repeat it 
yourself. Repeat it — yes, yes — repeat 
it.” 


July 20th 

Wes, THIS took place yesterday 
before dinner. And at dinner Genevieve 
was no doubt touched at seeing the sad- 
ness I was unable to conceal. She came 
to my room in the evening, and flinging 
herself into my arms like a child, she 
began to stroke my face and kiss me as 
she used to do long ago, and so tenderly 
that it made me cry. 

“Darling Mummy,” she said, “I made 
you unhappy to-day. Don’t be too cross 
with me. You see, I can’t pretend with 
you. I can’t — I won’t tell lies to you. ! 
know you can understand me, 
understand you much better than you 
want me to. I must talk to you more. 
There are things, you see, that you have 
taught me to think which you don’t dare 
think yourself — things which you be 
lieve you believe, but which I know you 
don’t believe at all.” 
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Ikept silent, for I did not dare ask her 
what things. And then. she suddenly 
asked me whether it was because of her 
and Gustave that I had remained faith- 
fal to Robert. “For I am quite certain 
you have remained faithful to him,” she 
added, looking me fixedly in the face as 
one looks at a child whom one is repri- 

However monstrous I thought this 
reversal of our réles, I protested that the 
idea of deceiving my husband had never 
entered my head for a moment. Then 
she said she knew quite well that I had 
been in love with Bourgweilsdorf. 

“If so, it was without my being aware 
of it,” I retorted curtly. 

But she went on: “ You may not have 
owned it to yourself, but be was aware of 
it all right, I am certain.” 

I had risen, for I wanted to get away 
from her, to leave the room if she went 
on talking in this way; in any case I was 
determined not to answer her any more. 
There was a short silence and then I sat 
down again, or rather sank into another 
chair, for I felt too exhausted to stand 
up. She immediately flung herself once 
more into my arms, sat on my knee and 
became more affectionate than ever: 
“But, Mummy, do understand that I 
don’t blame you.” 

And as these words made me start 
with indignation, she took hold of my 
two arms and held me a prisoner, laugh- 
ing as though to diminish the intolerable 
impropriety of her words by making fun 
of them. 

“I should just like to know,” she went 
on, “whether there has been any sacri- 
fice on your part?” 

She had once more become very seri- 
ous; as for me, I did my best to keep an 
impassive countenance. She understood 
that I was not going to answer and went 
on: “What a good novel you might help 
me to write! It would be called The 
Duties of @ Mother; or the Useless Sacri- 


And as I continued silent, she began 
to shake her head slowly. “No,” she 
said, “It’s not because you have made 
yourself the slave of your duty . . .” — 
then she corrected herself — “‘of an im- 
duty. . . . No, no; you can see 
for yourself that I can’t be grateful to 
you for that. No, don’t protest. I really 
think I couldn’t go on loving you if I 
felt under an obligation to you — if I 
felt that you shougbt I was under an obli- 
to you. Your virtue is your own; 
1 do not choose to feel myse]f bound by 
it.” Then suddenly chahging her tone: 
Now quickly, say something, anything, 
% that when I go back to my room I 
Won't be furious with myself for having 
spoken to you so.” 
I felt mortally sad and was only able 
to put a kiss on her forehead. 
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July 22nd 
3 wILt write down my thoughts 
without order, as they come. . . . 

My children’s respect held me back 
and I liked to lean upon it. Genevieve 
has robbed me of this support. I no 
longer have even that to help me. At 
present it is with myself alone that 
I fight; I am the prisoner of my own 
virtue. 

Even if I had any grievance against 
my husband! But no; those defects of 
his from which I suffer and which I have 
come to hate, are not directed against 
me. The only thing I can reproach him 
with is his being himself. I feel he loves 
me as much as he is capable of loving, 
and I am bound by his fidelity. Not that 
any other love tempts me; I have no 
thought of betraying him—at any 
rate not otherwise then by going away. 
All I really want is to get away from him. 

If only he were an invalid! If only 
he could not do without me! How can I 
renounce life before I am forty? Will 
not God grant me some duties other than 
this mortal effacement and wretched 
resignation? 

What advice can I hope for? And who 
is to give it to me? My parents are lost 
in admiration of Robert and think I 
am perfectly happy. Why should I 
undeceive them? What can I hope for 
from them except pity, perhaps. 

Abbé Bredel is too old to understand 
me. And, indeed, what could he say 
more to me than he said at Arcachon — 
and even then it merely increased my 
unhappiness — that I must do all in my 
power to hide their father’s inferiority 
from the children? Asif. . . . But I will 
not speak to him of the conversation I 
have just had with Genevieve. It would 
only strengthen the opinion he has of 
her, which is not a good one; and I know 
that at the first words he uttered I 
should take Genevieve’s side. As for her, 
she never could bear the Abbé, and all 
I could ever get from her was that she 
would try not to be impertinent to him. 

Marchant? ... Yes, no doubt, be 
would understand me. He would under- 
stand me only too well. That is why I 
cannot speak to him. And then I could 
not forgive myself for disturbing 
Yvonne’s happiness. I am too fond of 
her not to hide the truth from her. 

But as I write this, an idea has sud- 
denly dawned upon me—an absurd 
idea perhaps, but none the less I feel it 
to be imperative — the person I must 
speak to about Robert is Robert him- 
self. My mind is made up. I will speak 
to him this very evening. 


July 23rd 
Wesrssar evening as I was 
preparing to go to Robert’s room for 


the serious conversation I had deter- 
mined to have with him, Papa was an- 
nounced. It is so unusual for him to 
come at such a late hour that my first 
impulse was to exclaim: “Is anything the 
matter with Mamma?” 

“Your Mamma is perfectly well,” he 
answered, and then as he pressed me in 
his arms, he went on, “ You are the one 
who isn’t well, my dear. No, no, no, 
don’t deny it. I’ve been feeling for a 
long time past that something is amiss. 
My poor little Eliane, I can’t bear to 
feel that you are unhappy.” 

I began by saying: “Everything is 
all right Papa. What makes you 
think . . .?” 

But I had to stop, for he put his two 
hands on my shoulder and looked at me 
so searchingly that I felt I was losing 
countenance. 

“Those black rings around your eyes 
tell a very different story. Come, my 
darling, my dear little Eliane, why don’t 
you tell me? Is Robert deceiving you?” 

This question was so unexpected that 
I exclaimed stupidly and in spite of 
myself: “Oh! I wish to goodness he 
were!” 

“What! ... It’s something serious 
then? Come, come, tell me. What’s the 
matter?” 

He was so insistent that I could re- 
strain myself no longer: “No, Robert is 
not deceiving me,” I said. “I have noth- 
ing to reproach him with; and that’s the 
very thing that is so dreadful.” And as I 
saw that he did not understand: “Do 
you remember that at first you dis- 
approved of my marriage? I asked you 
then what you objected to in Robert, 
and I was indignant when you found 
nothing to answer. Why didn’t you tell 
me?” 

“Why, my dear little girl, I really 
don’t know. It’s such a long time ago. 
Yes, I misjudged Robert at first. I 
disliked his ways. Happily, I soon under- 
stood that I was mistaken.” 

“Oh, Papa! Unfortunately you were 
right in your first judgment of him. You 
thought you were mistaken afterwards 
because I was happy with him. But it 
didn’t last. It was my turn to under- 
stand. No, you were not mistaken. I 
ought to have listened to you at first, 
as I used to when I was a good little 

irl.” 

. He remained a long time as if utterly 
overcome, shaking his head and mur- 
muring, “You poor little thing! ... 
you poor little thing!” — so tenderly 
that I was miserable at causing him so 
much distress. But I had to go on. 
Plucking up my courage, I said: “I 
want to leave him.” 

He gave a violent start and exclaimed, 
“What! — What!” in such an odd tone 
of voice, that I should have laughed if 
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T had had the heart to. Then he made me 
sit down close beside him on the sofa, 
and stroked my hair as he spoke: “Your 
Abbé would never get over it if you did 
such a silly thing as that. Have you 
talked to him about it?” 

I nodded my head to signify I had, 
and then was obliged to confess that I 
did not get on so well with the Abbé as 
I used to, which made him smile and 
give me a little mocking glance. The idea 
of this indirect victory over a person he 
could never abide seemed to amuse him 
very much. 

“Dear! dear! dear!” Then changing 
his tone he went on, “Let’s talk seri- 
ously, my child, that is to say, prac- 
tically.” 

Then he explained that if I left my 
husband, all the blame would attach to 
me. “As a rule, people only understand 
the value of a good reputation after 
they have lost it. Where would you go? 
What would you do? My little Eliane 
was always one to have rather chimerical 
ideas, wasn’t she? No, no, you must go 
on living with Robert. Take him all in 
all, he is not a bad fellow. If you try to 
talk it over with him, perhaps he will 
understand.” 

“He won’t understand; but I’ll speak 
to him all the same, and it'll only tighten 
the noose around my neck.” 

Then he went on to say that I must 
not try to escape, but to establish a 
modus vivendi, to find a working com- 
promise. He likes to use imposing words 
as though to prove to himself that they 
don’t frighten him. (I realize that this 
is very spiteful.) 

Then, no doubt with the intention of 
consoling me, he began to speak to me 
of my mother and tell me that he had 
not found all he had hoped for in mar- 
riage either. He had never confided this 
to any one, he told me, and he seemed 
extraordinarily relieved at being able 
at last to let himself go — which he did 
to his heart’s content. I didn’t have the 
courage to interrupt him, but his con- 
fidences made me feel inexpressibly un- 
comfortable — as uncomfortable as in 
my dreadful conversation with Gene- 
vieve. It seems to me that it is not a 
good thing for communications of this 
kind to take place between two genera- 
tions: they do violence in one or other 
of them to a feeling of intimate reserve 
which it is no doubt better to respect. 

My feeling of discomfort had still 
another cause which I dislike to men- 
tion; for I am too fond of Papa not to 
be sorry to have to judge him, and I wish 
I never had to think he was in the wrong. 
I should keep silent aboyt this if I had 
not promised myself to be sincere in 
these pages. When Papa began to talk 
to me of his youthful ambitions and of 
everything he thinks he might have done 


if he had felt himself better understood 
and better seconded by my mother, I 
could not refrain from thinking that it 
only rested with him to have got more 
out of himself; if he failed to make the 
most of his intelligence and his gifts, it 
was the easiest thing for him to believe 
that Mamma was responsible for this. 
I do not doubt that he has suffered from 
Mamma’s wholly practical and narrow- 
minded point of view; but I think he is 
rather pleased to be able to say: “ Your 
mother doesn’t wish. . . . Your mother 
doesn’t think. . . .” and to rest content 
with that. 

He told me afterwards he did not 
know a single married couple whose 
union was so perfect that one of the 
parties had not sometimes wished never 
to have contracted it. I did not protest, 
for Papa does not like being contra- 
dicted, but I cannot accept such a state- 
ment, which seems blasphemous to me. 
_ Our conversation lasted till far into 
the night. Papa was, I believe, greatly 
cheered by it and did not understand 
that he left me more deeply in despair 
than ever. 


A July 24th 
RUNNING noose . . . and ev- 
ery effort I make to free myself only 
serves to tighten it. My final explanation 
with Robert has taken place. I have 
played my last card and lost. Ah! I 
should have gone away without saying a 
word to Papa or to anyone. I can do no 
more. I am beaten. 

I found Robert lying on the sofa, for 
he got up a few days ago. 

“TI came to see whether you wanted 
anything,” I said, trying to think of 
some way of starting the conversation. 

“No, thank you, dear,” he answered 
in his most angelic voice. “I feel really 
better this evening and I am beginning 
to think that after all the Angel of 
Death has passed me by this time.” 
Then, as he never misses an opportunity 
of showing his generosity, his sensibil- 
ity, his greatness of soul: “I have given 
you a great deal of anxiety. I wish I were 
certain I deserved all the care that has 
been lavished on me.” 

I tried to look at him with indiffer- 
ence. “Robert, I should like to have a 
serious conversation with you.” 

“You know very well, my dear, that I 
never refuse to speak seriously. When 
one has seen death at such close quar- 
ters as I have in the last few days, one is 
naturally inclined to have serious 
thoughts.” 

But I suddenly ceased to understand 
what I was complaining of and what I 
had come to say. Or, to be more accurate, 
what I was complaining of suddenly 
seemed to me impossible to formulate. 


And above all, I could think of no gen, 
tence, no question by which I could 
start. I was still firmly resolved, how. 
ever, to engage in the struggle, and re. 
peated to myself until my brain seemed 
in a whirl, “If I don’t do it now, I shall 
never do it.” So, like a diver who pl 

eyes shut, into the abyss: “Robert,” 
I said, “I should like you to tell me, if 
you still remember, what reason you 
had for marrying me?” 

Certainly he expected a question of 
this kind so little that for a moment he 
was completely taken aback. For a 
moment only — for whatever the situa. 
tion in which circumstances place him, 
Robert is always extraordinarily prompt 
and clever at recovering himself. He 
reminds me of those little toy tumblers 
with light heads, which, however one 
throws them down, always settle again 
on their feet. While he was looking at 
me to try and understand what 
was hidden in my words, so as to adapt 
his defense to meet them, he asked: 
“What makes you speak of reason when 
you are talking about a matter of feel- 
ing?” 

Robert always manages to get the 
upper hand of his adversary. Whatever 
one does, the point of view in which he 
places himself immediately seems the 
superior one. I felt, as at a game of 
chess, that I should lose the advantage 
of the attack if I answered; it would be 
better to put him again on the defensive. 

“Please try and speak to me simply.” 

He protested immediately: “It is 
impossible to speak more simply.” 

“Yes, you say that simply. But asa 
rule, your loftiness is overwhelming; 
you like to take refuge in regions so 
sublime that you know I shall never be 
able to follow you there.” 

“Tt seems to me, my dear,” he said, 
smiling affably and in his sweetest tone 
of voice, “that for the moment it is 
you who are not being simple. Won't 
you tell me straight out what the matter 
is? You have something to reproach me 
with; I am listening.” 

But now it was I who was assuming 
Robert’s manner, Robert’s way of ex- 
pressing himself, which has become 80 
unbearable to me — just as when I was 
younger, I used to put on an English 
accent out of sympathy, when I was 
talking to an English person, to Papa's 
great amusement. I plunged deeper and 
deeper into the bog. ‘ 

“If I could only reproach you with 
something definite, what a relief it 
would be,” I managed to say. “But no! 
I know only too well that you never 
put yourself in the wrong — as I did just 
now when I began to explain myself 
And yet, I assure you I am not giving 
way to a thoughtless impulse. This com 
versation that I have been meaning © 
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have for such a long time past, and that 
[ have been putting off from day to 
day. + « .” I could not finish my sen- 
tence — it was too long already. I went 
on in a voice so low that I was surprised 
he could hear me: “Listen Robert. It’s 
simply that I can’t go on living with 
you any longer.” 

In order to have strength to say this 
—even in a whisper—I had been 
obliged to stop looking at him. But as 
hewas silent, I raised my eyes. I thought 
he had turned pale. 

“If I were to ask you in my turn what 
reason you have for leaving me, you 
might answer like me, that it’s a matter 
of feeling not of reason.” 

“I don’t say so,” I answered. 

But he: “Elaine, am I to understand 
that you don’t love me any more?” 

His voice trembled just enough to 
leave me in doubt whether his emotion 
was sincere or feigned. I made a great 
efort and said painfully: “The man I 
passionately loved was different from 
the man I have slowly discovered you to 
be.” 

He raised his eyebrows and shoulders: 
“If you speak in riddles. . . .” 

I went on: “I have gradually dis- 
covered that you are very different from 
what I thought you were at first — from 
the man I once loved.” 

Then something extraordinary hap- 
pened: I saw him suddenly put his head 
in his hands and burst into sobs. There 
could be no question of feigning; they 
were real sobs which shook his whole 
body; real tears which wet his fingers 
and ran down his cheeks, while he re- 
peated wildly a dozen times over: “My 
wife doesn’t love me! My wife doesn’t 
love me!” 

I was far from expecting this explosion. 
It struck me dumb — not that I was 
much moved myself, for it is obvious 
that I do not love Robert. I was indig- 
nant, on the contrary, at seeing him have 
recourse to weapons which I thought 
disloyal. 1 was uncomfortable, too, at 
feeling that I was the cause of a real 
grief before which my grievances must 
needs give way. In order to console 
Robert, I should have had to make use 
of lying protestations. I drew near him 


and put my hand on his head, which he 
raised at once. 


“But why should I have married you 
then? Was it for your name, your 
he, your parents’ situation? Was it? 

Was it? Say something so that I may 


understand. You know 

++ thatI... .” 
He seemed at present so natural, so 
perfectly sincere, that I expected to hear 
say, “that I might have found a 
much better match... .” But the 
words that came were “that it was 
I loved you.” Then, in a voice 
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once more broken with sobs: “. . . 
because I thought... 
loved me.” 

I was almost shocked by my own 
indifference. However sincere Robert’s 
emotion now was, the exhibition of that 
emotion froze me. 

“T thought I should be the only one to 
suffer from this explanation,” I began; 
but he interrupted me. 

“You say I am not the man you 
thought. But then you are not the woman 
I thought either. How is it possible ever 
to know if one really is the person one 
thinks one is?” 

It is a habit of his to seize hold of 
other peoples ideas and twist them round 


and 
that... you 


to serve his own purposes (I really think 
he does it quite unconsciously); so he 
went on: “But not one of us, you poor 
dear, not one of us can constantly keep 
on the heights where he would wish to be. 
The whole drama of our moral life is just 
that—exactly that. I don’t know 
whether you follow me. . . .” 

“Robert, Robert,” I said gently, with 
a restraining movement of my hand; for 
I knew that once started on such an 
elevated theme, he would never stop of 
his own accord. My interruption made 
him shift his ground slightly. 

“As if one was not always forced to 
climb down a little in life! . . . I mean 
one is always forced to bring one’s ideal 
down to somewhere within one’s reach. 


But as for you, your ideals have always 
been chimerical.” 

(So then, it must be true, since Papa 
said the same thing yesterday.) 

Then with a natural rebound, he 
soared up again into the lofty regions 
from which my egotistical sigh had 
impertinently snatched him: “And 
there, my dear, you touch upon a prob- 
lem of the highest interest — the prob- 
lem of expression itself. The question is, 
you see, whether emotion exhausts 
itself in the expression of emotion, or 
whether, on the contrary, it is called 
into being by the expression, comes as it 
were to inform the expression. And 
indeed one almost begins to doubt 
whether anything exists in reality apart 
from its appearance, and whether. . . . 
Let me just explain; you'll understand 
in a minute.” 

This last sentence always comes to the 
rescue when he begins to get confused. 
It irritates me more than anything. 

“I understand perfectly well,” I 
interrupted. “You mean it would be 
mad of me to mind whether you really 
feel all the fine feelings you express.” 

His glance grew suddenly charged 
with a kind of hatred. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, in a voice that 
was almost strident, “it’s a pleasure 
indeed to be understood by you. So that 
is the only impression our conversation 
has left on you. I let myself go; I speak 
to you with more confidence and frank- 
ness than I have ever done to anyone. I 
humble myself before you. I burst into 
tears before you. But my tears don’t 
touch you. You put your own inter- 
pretation on my words, and in an icy 
tone you give me to understand that all 
the feeling is on your side and that all 
my love for you is nothing but. . . .” 

He was again interrupted for a mo- 
ment by his sobs. I rose with only one 
thought in my head — tc put an end to 
an interview which I had conducted so 
badly, which was ending in my discom- 
fiture, and in which I had only succeeded 
in putting myself to all appearance 
entirely in the wrong. As I laid my hand 
on his arm to say good-bye, he turned 
around abruptly and the words burst 
from him: “No, I say, no, no. It isn’t 
true. You are wrong. If you still loved 
me in the least, you would understand 
that I am only a poor creature struggling 
like all of us and trying as best he can to 
become a little better than he is.” 

He had suddenly found the words 
most capable of touching me. I bent 
over him to kiss him, but he pushed me 
away almost brutally. 

“No, no. Let me alone. I can only see, 
only feel one thing—that you have 
ceased to love me.” 

On these words I left him, my heart 
weighed down with a fresh unhappiness 
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—an unhappiness which confronts his 
own, which his own has revealed to me. 
Alas! he loves me still, and I cannot 
leave him. 


EPILOGUE 

1916 
i HAD resolved to write nothing 
more in this book. Very shortly after the 
conversation with Robert which I have 
related in the last pages, our personal 
preoccupations were swept away by the 
terrible events which have overwhelmed 
Europe. I wish I could recover the con- 
victions of my childhood, so that I might 
pray God with all my heart to protect 
France. But I imagine the Christians of 
Germany pray to the same God in the 
same way for their country, in spite of 
everything we hear about them which 
might make us think them barbarians. 
It is in the virtue and valor of each and 
all of us, such as we are, that France 

must find her protection and defense. 

I thought at first that Robert was 
profoundly convinced of this. I wit- 
nessed his grief at being unable to serve 
on account of his convalescence; and a 
few months later I know that he con- 
sulted Marchant as to how he could get a 
medical certificate to permit his enlist- 
ing. Unfortunately I learned soon after 
that his class was about to be called up, 
that he ran the risk of being transferred 
from the auxiliary to the active army, 
and that by enlisting beforehand he 
would be free to choose the branch of the 
service he preferred — which he did with 
the utmost precaution, and with the 
help of all the influence he could com- 
mand. 

Why repeat all this here? I wish only 
to relate the dreadful scene I have just 
had with him, which has made me take 
my final decision. But how can I explain 
this without referring to the new medical 
board which he had to go up to, where he 
managed to get himself discharged as 


suffering from “chronic cephalalgia 
resulting from traumatism.” It was then 
that I determined to engage myself in 
one of the hospitals at the front where I 
was certain of having my services ac- 
cepted. But Robert’s permission and 
signature were necessary. He refused me 
brutally, with many hard words, saying 
that I only wanted to go in order to 
mortify him, to set him an example, to 
shamehim. . . . I was obliged to give in 
—to wait—and finally to content 
myself with a hospital in Paris, where I 
often spent the night, so that I saw him 
only very rarely. 

I was astounded one morning to find 
him again in military costume. Thanks 
to his knowledge of English, he had 
succeeded in being taken on by an Amer- 
ican War Relief Committee, and this 
enabled him to wear uniform without 
being actually in the army, and to as- 
sume a martial air. 

But poor Robert had no luck; his 
patriotic speeches soon led to his being 
selected for service at Verdun. As it was 
impossible to get out of this decently, 
he thought it “his duty” to put a good 
face on it, so much so that he was shortly 
given the croix de guerre, to the great 
admiration of Gustave, my parents, and 
quantities of friends who went into 
ecstasies. At Verdun, where he sent for 
me to come and see him, he managed to 
pass as a hero. I think he was merely 
waiting for this decoration to get sent 
home, and thanks to the influence he 
possesses, he was able to bring this about. 

When I expressed surprise at his 
sudden return, which agreed very ill 
with the fine speeches about constancy 
and fortitude I had heard him make a 
short time before at Verdun, he ex- 
plained that he knew for certain, from an 
unimpeachable source, that the war was 
on the point of coming to an end, and 
that he felt he could be more useful in 
Paris, where the morale appeared to 
him less good than on the front. 


THE END 







This was two days ago . . . and yet 
I uttered no reproaches. Since our pain. 


ful explanation I accept everythi 

without saying a word. It is steal 
his actions that I despise, as the reasons 
he gives for them. Perhaps he read my 
contempt in my eyes. He suddenly 
became resentful. His decoration no 
longer allows him to doubt the authen- 
ticity of his virtues and at the same time 
permits him to assume that others will 
take them for granted. I, who have no 
croix de guerre, have need of virtue itself, 
for its own sake, and not for the appro- 
bation it might bring me. “Chimerical” 
creature that I am, I have need of real- 
ity. After having naively congratulated 
himself on having come through the war 
at so small a cost, and seeing that I 
could not repress a smile, he suddenly 
exclaimed: “As if you wouldn’t have 
done exactly the same thing yourself!” 

No, Robert, I cannot allow you to say 
this; I cannot above all allow you to 
think it. I did not answer, but my mind 
was instantly made up. I managed to 
see Marchant that same evening and 
settle everything with him. He was good 
enough to take the necessary steps for 
me. To-morrow I shall go off quietly to 
the hospital at Chatellerault. It is be- 
hind the lines and I shall have the ap- 
pearance of being in perfect safety, 
which is what I want. Genevieve is the 
only person who knows the truth. How 
did she find out the kind of illness that 
is nursed there? I do not know. She 
implored me to let her come too and take 
service at my side. But I cannot permit 
her to expose herself to such risks; she 
has all her life before her. 

“No, Genevieve, you cannot, you 
must not follow where I am going,” 
I said, kissing her very tenderly, as 
though to say good-bye. My dear Gene- 
vieve is not satisfied with appearances 
either. I love her dearly. I am writing 
this for her to read. It is to her that I 
bequeath this book if I do not return. 
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Generating Brain Power for 1950 





HE chief operating require- 

mentof theGeneral Electric 
Company, and of the electrical 
industry in general, is not horse- 
power, but brain power. 


This requirement must be con- 
tinuously anticipated. ‘Fhe 


leaders of the future must not 
only be born, but made. Ac- 
cordingly, the General Electric 
Company maintains at Schenec- 
tady and elsewhere a post-grad- 
uate college of electrical science 
which has achieved a unique 
position in the engineering 
world, 


The faculty includes inventors 
and engineers of international 
distinction and authority. The 
students—more than 400 of 
them are enrolled every year— 


are the picked graduates of the 
best-known American and 
foreign technical schools and 
universities. The graduates pro- 
vide not only this Company but 
the electrical industry in general 
with many of its most valuable 
leaders. 


Back of this monogram 
are the accumulated ex- 
perience and skill of the 
world’s largest organi- 
zation engaged in the 
manufacture of electrical 
materials and appliances. 
Always and everywhere 
it is a safe guide to elec- 
trical quality and depenc- 
ability. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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ROMANCE 
of Scotland 


Scotland stands on the threshold 
of the storied lands of the Old 
World. It is a land whose 
history is a romance and whose 
romances are history. Its 
scenery is a fitting background 
for the characters who have 
played their parts in its stirring ° 
story—characters whom Burns 
and Scott have made immortal. 


Edinburgh is a worthy capital 
for this land of romance. The 
mighty rock of Arthur’s Seat 
looks down on a city of astound- 
ing beauty, a city that casts a 
magic spell on all who come 
within its walls. 

Let the London Midland & 
Scottish Railway take you to 
Scotland this year. L MS travel 
is famed throughout Great 
Britain for its comfort and speed. 


L M § 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. 
Dester (Dept. A-76), London Mid- 
land and Scottish Rly. of Great 
Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Or from any LMS agent, 
Thos. Cook &§ Son, or the Ameri- 
can Express, Inc. 


Forgotten SHRINES 


by HUBBARD 


WHE were pouring over maps — 
four of us, with our heads together and our 
fingers tracing blue lines through Umbria 
and Tuscany; lines gemmed with the 
magic names which lie between Rome and 
Florence — Viterbo, Orvieto, Perugia, 
Assisi. There was a pleasant babble of 
voices and a clatter of cups, and soft- 
footed, smiling Italian maids came and 
went, removing the ruins which our appe- 
tites, whetted by excitement, had made 
of pasti and tea. They brought cigarettes 
and lighted lamps and shut out the 
Roman twilight darkening over the stone 
pines of the Borghese gardens outside. 
We argued vehemently. 

“But we must go to Cortona!” cried the 
painter. “Fra Angelico’s ‘Annunciation’ 
is there, and Signorelli. . . .” 

“Yes, of course. But you know —” the 
architect lifted a serious face from the 
map —‘I’d like to see some place that’s 


HUTCHINSON 


tance of forty years in Italy. He had 
listened to our planning, it seemed to me, 
much as De Lesseps might have listened 
to the questions of children digging a 
canal in the beach sand. 

Now he looked across to his wife and 
his eyes twinkled. 

“TI think,” he said, “that we might 
safely tell them. They’re after the right 
things. They’re enlightened.” 

“You know,” his wife explained, “when 
you've lived here as long as we have, you 
discover places. Then you love them and 
feel a proprietary interest in them, and 
you’re a little reluctant to reveal them to 
tourist-folk who eternally hurry. But 
you—” she broke off with a gesture 
which indicated that we were exceptions. 
“Yes, I think we’d better tell them.” 

But the archeologist shook his head 
and stood up. “No. We will only hint. 
They must discover it for themselves. 


Church of San Pietro, Tuscania 


a bit off the beaten track, that has some- 
thing unusual, where people don’t usually 
go. There must be any number if one 
knew them.” 

He turned to the archeologist, to whom 
we had come for advice. The archzolo- 
gist sat in a deep chair, surrounding him- 
self with the incense of an enormous pipe 
and smiling at us benignly from the dis- 


They'll value it more. Now listen, my 
children. There is a town twenty-seven 
kilometers due west of Viterbo. I shall 
tell you no more. Go and find it. Don't 
bother with the town. But the two 
churches outside it —” he drifted off into 
his study and to the sixth century BG 
Etruscans from whom he had for a 
luctant half hour detached himself. © = 
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To admit you’ve never been abroad 
is often as embarrassing as being unfamiliar 


with the classics. In the life of today one is 

as essential as the other. Of course, when you go, travel correctly. Choose either a 
White Star, Red Star or Atlantic Transport liner. It makes no difference whether you go 
First Class or Tourist Third Cabin. You meet the world’s charming cosmopolitans. The 
life on board, social and sports, is diversified, interesting and always thoroughly enjoy- 
able. But if you are esthetic by nature the comfort of the salons and the out-of-way 


nooks on the broad decks have a strong appeal. 


Gia. 

NMW/ 
WHITE STAR LINE 
; RED STAR LINE-ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 BROADWAY, N. Y., OUR OFFICES ELSEWHERE OR AUTHORIZED AGENTS 
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“NEW YORK” 


Pom NEW YORE fo HAMBURK we CHERBOURG 
od SOUTHAMPTON 
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FIRST CABIN 


Hamsure - AMERICAN 
LINERS have carried the elite of the 
world “Across the Atlantic.” The 
worlds of society, business, art, music 
—the prominent in every walk of life, 
have added their names to Hamburg- 
American passenger lists. And there 
is still another passenger whose name 
is never listed though he is always 
there ~“ Health.” “Health” crosses 
with every one via the Hamburg- 
American Line. 


—— PLEASURE CRUISES 


Gio the West Indies 
and the Spanish Main 
S. S. RELIANCE 


From New York 
Mar. 27 — 16 days Rates — $200 up 


CYo ‘Northern 
Wonderlands 
S. S. RELIANCE 


From New York 
June 29 — 36 days to Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
Norway and the North Cape. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
39 Broadway, New York 


209 Tremont St., Boston, 177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
262 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, 574 Market St., San Fran- 
— Citizens’ Nat’ 1 Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, 812 Olive 

St., St. Louis, 614 St. James St., W. Montreal, 274 Main 
St., Wirmipeg, Adams Bidg., Edmonton. 
Steamship and Tourist Agents. 
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Travel 


Three days later, in Viterbo, we were 
again bending over maps. Cries of tri- 
umph rose. 

“That must be it — Tuscania!” The 
architect indicated a small dot among 
nubbles of mountains, far from the rail- 
roads. We consulted the concierge and 
Baedcker. The first was voluble; the scc- 
ond terse. The concierge assured us that 
we could hire a car — he had a friend — 
for two lire a kilometer. 

“An open car,” said the painter sternly. 
“Closed cars in Italy are like stuffed ears 
at a concert. , 

“But assuredly, signorina. The car of 
Giovanni, it is entirely open — and of 
a swiftness!” He snapped his fingers. 

Baedeker observed: “two noble Ro- 
manesque structures of that period, Ss. 
| Pietro and S. Maria Maggiore,” and 
| barely starred them with a dim fourth- 
mi ignitude tribute. 


"Tavs unnera LDED, Tuscania came 
into our lives. It has remained there, its 
small perfect flame undimmed by the 
refulgence of Orvieto or the twilight of 
Assisi. 

| We quitted Viterbo after lunch by the 

Porta Fiorentina, and turned left with 
the first road that leaves the Via Cassia. 
The hills unfolded round us, smooth, 
bare, and green, as if the centuries had 
moulded them to an even contour. Here 
and there perched contadini houses 
squared with old walls and surrounded by 
black groves of stone pines. And at the 
end of an hour we saw below us a vivid 
green hillside and on it two churches. 
One rose from the ruins of citadel walls; 
the other stood alone in a meadow below. 
Both were a soft, weathered red, with 
cream-colored stone trimmings, and both 
stirred us, even in that first glimpse. 

We disembarked before the lower 
church, S. Maria Maggiore, and sent the 
car into town, half a mile away, for the 
custodian, while we examined the fagade. 
Its proportions were broad and low — the 
lines of the ancient Roman basilica out of 
which it had evolved. The three doors 
were fretted with exquisite carving and in 
the lunette above the central door, a 
Madonna and child stared out at us. 
The archaic simplicity of the sculpture 

| strangely resembled the work of such 
modernists as Manship. On one side 
| Abraham sacrificed Isaac; on the other 
the Lamb dreamed within the Holy Circle. 
| Peter and Paul as sturdy burghers adorned 
| the pillars below. The figures had the stiff 
| grace of the early thirteenth century, and 
the designs the varied richness of the 
budding northern fancy working like a 
strong leaven in the dying Byzantine. 
Everything was there — Greek volutes, 
Norman mouldings, Arabic symbols; 
above all, those quaint symbolic animals 
in which early Christianity hid its liturgy 


Dalecarlia 


RIENDLY people in bril- 

liant native costumes... 
rolling pastures — silver lakes 
and birch-clad hills... charms 
ing peasant houses... lovely 
gardens bright with flowers. 
That’s Dalecarlia— Sweden's 


Arcady! 


Enter Europe through Sweden's 
friendly door. See a country of 
inspiring ruins, impressive 
scenery and a brilliant historic 
background. Travel through 
the beautiful lake and chateau 
district... tarry a while at 
the fashionable seaside resorts 
. .. visit the walled city of 
Visby and lovely Stockholm— 
Venice of the North. 


Eight days direct from New York 
by the Swedish-American Line, or 
via London or Paris by convenient 
boat or train service — ten hours 
by air, Through trains from Berlin 
and Hamburg. Booklet from any 


travel bureau or write 
SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau, Dept. F 
551 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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0 enjoy belter the Old World’s Grandeur, Beauty, 


Art and Romance, go to Germany, where trans- 
portation is so efficient and so comfortable that traveling 


isa real leasure. The world’s realest railwa enterprise 
P g y P 


is the German Railroads Company. The world’s finest 
train is ils Rheingold Express. The world’s.most advanced 
airplane service is operated by the Lufthansa. Theworld’s 
best organized autobus system is that of Germany's two 
thousand lines, supervised by the Federal Dost Office. 
The joys of your vacation, the thrills of visiting medieval 
lowns, great art centres, magnificent cathedrals, romantic 
castles, modern cities, international spas is greater in Ger- 
many for the efforts of these great transportation com- 
panies. Because it is their foremost aim to provide for 
you excellent service at low rates.» safely, courtesy, speed, 
good and reliable connections, comfort and travel pleas- 
ure. Add to this Europe’s finest net of motor roads, hotel 
accommodations adapted to every taste and purse and a 
hearty welcome throughout the land—and you have the 
land of ideal travel sascediicMcipainaes, 


GERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 FIFTH AVE. NEWYORK, N.Y. 
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International Currency 


It was in 1891 that the sky-blue Travelers Cheques were de- 
vised by the American Express, They were the first cheques 
to show the foreign money equivalent of a specified amount 
of U. S. dollars. 

Their method of identification was made simple, but sure. 
The purchaser signs his name on each of the cheques when he 
buys them. When he wishes to spend them, he signs his name 
again in the presence of the person accepting them. The agree- 
ment of the signatures makes the cheques spendable. If they 
are lost or stolen, uncountersigned or not surrendered for value, 
the American Express refunds in full. 

American Express Travelers Cheques have stood the test 
of time, and are known all over the world. To many foreign 
hotels, shopkeepers, they are synonymous with American trav- 
elers and signs bearing the announcement “American Express 
Travelers Cheques are accepted here” may be seen even in 
the smallest of villages and hamlets. 


Issued in denominations of 


$10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cost 75c for each $100 


You can buy them at 22,000 Banks, 
American Express and American Rail- 
way Express offices. Merely ask for 
the sky-blue American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques. 


teamship tickets, 
hotel reserva- 
tions, itineraries, 
cruises and tours 
planned and booked 
to any part of the 
world by the Amer- 
ican Express Travel 
Department 
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from a hostile world. From every age and 
time the patterns had been gathered into 
the hands of the mediaeval workmen, 
Before our noses were badly flattened 
upon the iron grills, the custodian came 
and unlocked them. He was an ancient 
whose fagade seemed quite as venerable 
as that we had been studying, and far 
less attractive; whose dental archivolts 
were missing and whose clerestory was 
rheumy. We entered a cool, bare interior, 
Its frescoes were all gone save a gigantic 
Last Judgment above the high altar, in 
the manner of Giotto, with an august God 
presiding over a fantastic heaven and hell, 
and bestial devils gorging themselves on 
supposedly unrepentant, and certainly 
naked, ladies and gentlemen. One im. 
agined the whole church glowing with 
high color, the pageantry of the Christian 
legends marching round the walls and 
meeting at the altar. Yet I daresay the 
northern mind finds the austere grace of 
the bare stone, the striking variety of the 
carven capitals more acceptable than the 
intended brilliance, brought up as we are 


| upon the tradition of Gothic, which de. 


pends for its appeal upon structure oc. 
casionally blossoming into carving, rather 
than upon painting. 


QOwce more outside, we paused 
again before the quaint, stiff grace of the 
figures decorating the central portal. 

The architect pointed to Abraham. 

“Might have stepped out of yesterday's 
comic strip,” he said, chuckling. “It’s the 
Jew comedy face of all time.” And it was. 
Religious sincerity did not, obviously, 
impede the mediaeval sense of humor. 

This one church was enough to justify 
a journey from Rome. But more was to 
come. From it we climbed a grassy road 
toward S. Pietro, accommodating our 
pace to the ancient custodian, who 
spluttered beside us. Thus we approached 
the church slowly from the rear. From S. 
Maria Maggiore it looked very trim and 
fit, and one half expected to see tonsured 
Franciscans emerge from the cpiscopal 
palace attached to it, and to hear bells 
sounding for mass. But as we drew nearer 
and its details unfolded, we could see that 
it was almost a ruin. The windows of the 
palace gaped like sightless eyes; the doors 
sagged from their hinges. Grass and rank 
acanthus obliterated the old paths. 

Yet it was not wholly dead. For hens 
scratched and clucked and paused to look 
at us, and a family of black pigs grunted 
comfortably from the vestibule where 


pages had lolled, and from a peasant shack 


built under the shadow of the lordly 


house, a cow regarded us benevolently. 
There was something touching in the 
humble invasion of this ruined grandeul, 
something pastoral which saved it from 
any sense of desolation and gave it # 
curious and gentle peace. 





The Smartest Street 


on Earth 
at the end of 
the longest gangplank 


The mode that doesn’t begin on 
the rue de la Paix, or near it... 
isn’t a mode... it’s a costly mis- 
take. « ‘The woman who doesn’t 
adore the thought of buying 
clothes there, and glittering trifles 
on the rue de Rivoli... isn’t a 
woman,...she’s a misnomer in 
petticoats, -:- All the sleek long- 
nosed cars inEurope,all the racing 
greyhounds that cut a blue-green 
swathe across the Atlantic are 
drawn by the irresistible pull of 
those little jewel-box shops! «But 
é smartest of the women and 
the wisest of the men are taking 
“France”, the “Paris” or the 
“lle de pees those ao 
press Liners that carry them to 
Paris by the quickest, easiest, gay- 
est, pleasantest route. -:- The men 
know they won’t find a bore in the 


CARCASSONNE — walled, towered and turreted—a true medieval city 
that has miraculously come complete through the centuries. For 
- the first time it is included on a Mediterranean cruise. 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
Mediterranean 
Spring Cruise 


GA cruise that is doubly noteworthy. It 
is in the Mediterranean during its golden 
Spring — pleasantest of all Mediterranean 
seasons. It visits out-of-the-way, pictur- 
esque and historic places that other cruises 
rarely, if ever, reach — Carcassonne, Casa- 
blanca, the “Balearic Islands, Malta, Corfu 
and “Dalmatia. Sailing on April 8 on the 
S.S.“Carinthia.” Rates, $725 and upward. 
Send for Booklet —““SPRING MEDITERRANEAN” 


North Cape Cruise 
@, With a 9-day side trip to Leningrad and Moscow. The 
complete northern cruise to Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark and the Baltic. Sailing June 26. Rates, $800 and up. 
European Tours 
* @Spring and summer tours with carefully planned pro- 


grams. They vary from elaborate tours that travel exten- 
sively by private automobiles to simple trips at low prices, 


RAYMOND \s WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 126 Newsury STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Grosvenor House was once the palace of a Royal 
Duke; it has srown into the most perfect 
hotel in the world.° The new wing now almost 
finished contains a great ice rink and squash 

racquet courts, and in every suite ice water 

is laid on. 


Furnished suites from two guineas a day. 


GROSVENOR HOUSE 


PARK LANE, LONDON.W.! 


Cables and Telegrams: ** Grovhow “ Audley, London. 
elephone: Grosvenor 6363. 
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The Cabin Way 
to Europe... 


Ly the largest cabin fleet 


Sixteen Cunarders .. . or- 
ganized to provide fast and 
frequent sailings. Great 
modern ships . . . perfect in 
condition . .. liberal in serv- 
ice . . . conservative in price 
—the Travel Opportunity of 
quality within every reason- 
able budget. 

Three sailings a week .. . 
your,choice of seven foreign 
ports ... You may sail on 
short notice . . . there is al- 
ways one of our liners at 
the dock. 


Replete, modernized, very 
comfortable Tourist Third 
accommodations on all 
these ships. Rates: Cabin 
$145 up... Tourist Third 
Cabin $102.50 up. 


See Your Local Agent 


THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE 


Travel News 


ef Digest of Travel .fnnouncements 


RarLtroaps:* STEAMSHIPS * REsoRTS * Tours 


THE BLUE RIDGE 


A sreeze comes in your window, 
rattles the blind and sets the tassel a- 
swinging . . . air that has been strained 
through tall pines . . . air with a tang. 
You breakfast like a hunter and through 
the window the mile high peaks of the 
Blue Ridge seem close enough to touch. 
“By Jove, what a place!” you muse, as 
you step out on the sun-flooded terrace 
into another sapphire day. That air comes 
down from the mountains as sweet as 
honey, as vibrant as a violin note. There 
are the Smiths whom you met in Deau- 
ville last Summer . . . and the Jones’s 
who were on the “Berengaria.”” Not sur- 
prised at all to find them in Asheville each 
spring. 


IRELAND 


Ir reguiren the lyrics of an Eng- 
lishman adequately to praise Ireland. 
That was almost four centuries ago. 
Spenser’s song without music called Erin 
a “Chosen plot of fertile land, Amidst 
wild waves sett like a little nest; As if it 
had by Nature’s cunning hand, Been 
choysely picked out from all the rest.” 
Where is the loveliness to excel Killarney, 
Kenmare, or Bantry? Parting with Picca- 
dilly and Leicester Square is easier, ac- 
cording to a more modern writer, than 
leaving beloved Tipperary. 

And then if you want other reasons, just 
as strong, there are the Vale at Avoca, 
Waterford, and the talisman of cajolery, 
Blarney Castle. 


TO SWEDEN 


"Towaxo the end of a voyage across 
the northern Atlantic, barren, granite 
islands, rounded off like the cast-off steel 
helmets of warring sea rovers, rose out of 
the Kattegat. It seemed hardly feasible 
that a thousand years ago the Vikings 
sailed from these very shores, adventure 
bound, to Gaul, Albion, and even perhaps 
to America. On a high cliff the red cottages 
of fishermen perched impudently. Soon 
Gothenburg. Then came Stockholm, 
Abisko, Visby, Varmland, Scania, Dale- 
carlia, and many more. 


AND CANADA 


"Wuere 1s still a lot of fun up in 
Canada, in Quebec, for instance, where 
winter is still king of the playboys. 


Indian golf tournaments and _ snow- 
frolicking galore. Ice statuary gleams in 
the last of the winter light. There are 
parties for the week-enders and old 
timers . . . carnivals . . . breathless fun 
from cock-crow to the time when the owls 
flit abroad. Scandinavia may well have 
her claims to quaintness, and the Riviera 
to sophistication, but if you’d be a boy or 
girl again. ... 


THE REDWOOD ROUTE 


Wears aco those “foolish” tour- 
ists who wanted to enjoy out-of-the-way 
places, would have to take the conse- 
quences—and they usually meant 
riding on bronchos and burros after 
leaving the trains. Then came the famous 
Apache Trail with long, comfortable bus- 
limousines. Then the Indian Detour and 
the celebrated Zion Canyon trips in 
summer, and Death Valley in winter and 
*tween-times. Now even newer ways have 
been cut, right through the heart of the 
Redwood region and the famous Douglas 
fir forests. These monsters of nature thrust 
forth their buds, bowed their heads with 
the wind, and cast off their leafy raiment 
each winter years before the slaves were 
toiling with the building of the pyramids 
in Egypt. 


FAMOUS HOSTELRIES 


Whenever travelers wish to re- 
call and compare the hostelries of the 
world, all who have entered the portals of 
the Adlon Hotel in Germany’s capital will 
aver that modern, punctilious service and 
the hospitality of old are there delightfully 
combined. Appropriately situated at the 
beginning of the famous Unter den 
Linden, adjacent to the Pariser Platz and 
the Brandenburg Gate, the Adlon is the 
headquarters of all discerning people 
traveling through Germany. One great 
joy is to sit in the lounge and spin tales of 
adventuring up the Rhine, through the 
Black Forest, or in the royal palaces and 
museums of Berlin. Follow the advertising 
men, runs one maxim, and you will be 
safe. The advertising experts of the world 
are meeting in Berlin this year. Are you! 
Berlin will be thronged with Americans— 
people whom you know —all enjoying 
themselves to the utmost. There is 10 
better spot for the pursuit of happiness. 
Our Constitution guarantees us that right 
but it denies us beer, while Berlin. . +? 





of experienced world travelers gathered 
at your convenience and asked where a 
most enjoyable vacation could be spent 
—where things could be seen that you 
couldn’t possibly see in any other part 
of the world — where primitive, colorful 
native life side by side with modern 
civilization could be found — where you 
could travel with comfort and conven- 
ience in a land of glorious, mellow sun- 
shine and soft balmy breezes, the con- 
sensus of opinion would undoubtedly 


The year-round travel land of mystery, 
romance and wonder — the land of com- 
fort, gaiety and sport —the land of 
majestic scenery and age-old mystery — 
the one place in the world where you can 
see 


The Magic Cango Caves 
Barbaric Bantu War Dances 
Quaint Colorful Kaffir Kraals 
The Mighty Drakensberg 
Mountains 
Majestic Victoria Falls 
Speedy, Preening Ostriches 
Kruger Big Game Preserve 
Glorious Cape Peninsula 
Acres of Diamonds 
7000 Feet Deep Gold Mines 
Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 


The photographic records — the illus- 
trated literature — letters from recent 
Visitors to South Africa will convince you 


that this truly is a land that you should 
visit. 


If you possibly can, call at your con- 
venience. If more convenient, write for 
Booklet No. H. B. 2 and fully illustrated 
travel literature to 


GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Room 657 New York 
11 Broadway City 
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SWITZ ERLAND 


fo 4 
Electrification adds to the 
smooth, restful, clean 
flight through Switzerland 
. . . it makes the country 
more beautiful than ever. 


And when the fleets last fall brought back 
from Europe the tens of thousands of contented 
Americans their praise for Switzerland was unani- 
mous ... . the outstanding event of the entire trip 
in every respect! Do we need to add any superla- 
tives to this recommendation? 


You too want to see the best . . . visiting Geneva, Lausanne- 
Ouchy, Montreux-Les Avants, Martigny-Chamonix, Berne, 
Bernese Oberland, Interlaken-Jungfraujoch, Loetschberg, 
Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, Zurich, Lucerne 
and its Lake District, St. Gothard and Lugano. 


Write us for literature and further 
information using the coupon below. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
| 


475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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days 


I intend spending - in Switzerland. Please send me illus- 


trated booklets and map. 





OUR ROSTRUM 
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These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that 
bas appeared in The Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve the 
right to publish letters only in part. 


War and Peace 


Last month kirby Page and Rear Ad- 
miral Fiske took up the cudgels over the 
question of peace and the best way to main- 
tain it. Admiral Fiske supported armed 
preparedness; Mr. Page advocated an 
elaborate campaign of peace propaganda. 
In the following letters they answer each 
other’s arguments. 


To the Editor: 


Concerning the reference of Admiral 
Fiske to human nature and the fighting 
instinct, I should like to offer the following 
observations: 

First, this identical argument was used 
for centuries by defenders of numerous 
evil practices and institutions which have 
since been abolished. Dueling, for ex- 
ample, was defended on the ground that as 
long as human nature remains unchanged 
men will be quick to resent insults and 
will therefore engage in duels. To-day 
human nature remains substantially the 
same as it was in past ages, yet the duel 
has vanished from most civilized coun- 
tries. 

For centuries it was maintained that 
slavery would last until human nature 
was radically transformed. In a public 
debate in 1858 the Reverend W. G. 
Brounlow maintained “that slavery hav- 
ing existed ever since the first organiza- 
tion of society, it will exist to the end of 
time.” 

Furthermore, it was long contended 
that wars between cities, between feudal 
baronies, between states would survive as 
long as human nature remained un- 
changed. Yet cities now live in peace with 
one another and our states have broken 
the interstate peace only once in a century 
and a half. The argument from human 
nature does not explain why cities and 
states live amicably with each other, 
while nations frequently go to war. There 
is an additional factor in the latter case. 

Moreover, the.fact that the fighting in- 
stinct is not primarily responsible for wars 
between nations is indicated'by the fur- 
ther fact that the fears and hatreds of the 
masses have to be stimulated artificially 
before they will go to war. Propaganda 
of falsehood and distortion is indis- 
pensable to the waging of modern war. 
In addition, governments must resort to 
conscription. Voluntary enlistment failed 


to produce the required number of soldiers 
in all belligerent countries during the 
recent war. 

The additional factor is found in the 
dogmas and emotions of nationalism. It 
may not be possible to make radical 
changes in human nature, but it is possible 
to transform the doctrines of national 
interest, national sovereignty, national 
honor, and national patriotism and bring 
them into conformity with the economic 
and political realities of the modern world. 

Kirsy Pace 

New York City 


To the Editor: 


In replying to Mr. Kirby Page, please 
let me point out that: 

1. Atno time have I based the existence 
of war primarily upon the fighting in- 
stinct. My whole endeavor during several 
years of writing on military matters has 
been to show the reverse; to show that na- 
t:ons have fought to get something, much 
as two dogs fight to get a bone. My state- 
ment in regard to the unchanging charac- 
ter of human nature said nothing about 
the fighting instinct as a cause of war, but 
it pointed out that human nature is such 
that people are naturally acquisitive, will 
fight simply to get what they want — not 
to satisfy the fighting instinct. 

2. Mr. Page’s reference to dueling “has 
nothing to do with the case.” Dueling was 
always extremely rare; it was merely a 
fantastic, artificial, and wholly futile way 
of settling questions of “honor.” It had no 
raison d’étre, except that, in times when 
law and order were not enforced as they 
are now, it did tend to make men more 
civil to each other. 

3. Mr. Page must surely see that his 
confusing of the “cities” and “states” 
within the borders of our nation with the 
“free cities” and “free states” of Europe 
subjects him to the charge of disingenu- 
ousness. Our cities and states are under 
the government of a president, whereas 
the “free cities” 
Europe were and are under no government 
except their own. They are responsible to 
themselves alone. 

4. Of course, Mr. Page is correct in 
placing the blame for war largely on 
nationalism. But we cannot have nations 
without having nationalism, and we could 
not possibly have a civilized world with- 


and “free states” of 


out nations. It has been competition be. 
tween nations which has brought forth 
civilization, for among nations, as amon 
individuals, “competition is the life of 
trade.” But in this puzzling world, to 
every advantage there seems to be some 
accompanying disadvantage. An instance 
of this truth is the fact that, accompany- 
ing the advantage of competition among 
nations, has been the disadvantage that 
the competition has often occasioned wars, 
Braptey A, Fisxe 
New York City 


An Acknowledgment 
To the Editor: 


It was understood that when you 
printed my poem, “The Return of 
Christ,” in your December number, you 
were to accompany it with a note stating 
that I wished to acknowledge great in- 
debtedness to Witter Bynner for the 
original suggestion out of which the poem 
grew. The fact that this detail was over- 
looked is easy to understand; but I must 
ask you to put the matter straight now by 
printing this letter. Bynner is projecting a 
poem on a similar theme, and it would be 
unfortunate if anyone gained the impres- 
sion that his idea did not antedate mine. 

Artuur Davison Ficke 

Hillsdale, N. Y. 


What is Character! 
Forum Definitions 


Many of the definitions submitted this 
month were almost identical in meaning. 
The following were chosen because they 
expressed their ideas most clearly and 
briefly. 

1. Character is the accumulation of 
natural and acquired physical, mental, 
and moral traits possessed by a man which 
distinguishes him from his fellows. (Mrs. 
WC. Ribenack, Little Rock, Ark.) 


2. Character is that particular aggre- 
gate of traits and capacities which de- 
termines the individual’s approach to life 
and distinguishes him from all others. 
(Mrs. F. F. Knight, Seattle, Wash.) 

3. Character is that combination of 
qualities in a person, mental or moral, 
stamped by nature, education, or habit, 
which makes each of us peculiarly differ- 
ent from every other person. (Charles E. 
Kaufman, Colorado School for Deaf and 
Blind.) 


4. Character is a mass of acquired 
habits and inherited traits, forming in the 
individual during his plastic years, modi- 
fied by training and environment, and 
then turned into fixed and immutable 
principles or rules of conduct. (Helen M. 
Stone, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Next definition: What is a SNOB? 
Definitions, typewritten and not exceeding 
100 words, must reach the Editor by Marth 
25. Prizes of $5.00 for each winning defiti- 
tion. 
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Maps are 


a stim ulant 


OOKS, newspapers, magazines, 
and the ceaseless flow of prop- 


agandist pamphlets bring us so. 


many facts, so many opinions, and 
so many ideas that the job of selec- 
tion and assimilation becomes yearly 
more difficult. 

Maybe the ancient Greeks thought 
more because they read less! 

I have found that a liberal use 
of charts and maps helps greatly in 
finding a way through this modern 
maze. 

No good executive presents to 
his board a wordy document and a 
wilderness of figures if he can state 
his problem with a series 
of sweeping curves on a 
graph. Put before a 
board in graphic form, 
ideas, policies, and situa- 
tions that are complex 
become clear by virtue of 
the fact that every aspect 
of the idea or situation is 
shown at one glance in its 
relation to the other as- 
pects involved. 


When we read, facts enter our 
minds in single file. And, entering 
one at a time, many of the facts 
lose the association with related 
facts that the writer intended. 
Some form new and strange associ- 
ations. Most of them never find 
their right place, but float about in 
a muddy whirl until they sink out 
of sight. 

A map or chart gives us all it has 
at once. 

I look at a map of Europe. 
There is France. There is Ger- 
many. There is Russia. There 
are the new states born from the 

womb of the World War 
—Czechoslovakia and the 
rest. I see them in their 
relation at one glance. 
The whole of Europe is 
one fact to me. I might 
read a book on France, 
then on Germany, then 
on Russia, then on the 
new states. And Europe 
might become to me not 
one fact but a dozen facts 
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that did not fit together in my mind. 
I like books of travel. A good 
volume on geography fascinates me. 
But when I want to sense the world 
as a living organism, I look at a map. 
Sometimes books are a sedative 
to my mind. 
Maps are a stimulant to my mind. 


¥ ¥ v 


Either a globe or an atlas, certainly 
maps in some form, should hold an 
important place in every private 
library. 

Cultivate the excellent and stim- 
ulating habit of reading them. 
Study them frequently. Teach 
your children to enjoy them. 

Rand MCNally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accur- 
ate, up to date. Obtainable at 
leading booksellers’ and stationers’, 
or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous accuracy 
down to the last detail required in 
the making of maps extends to all 
Rand M¢Nally & Company’s great- 
ly varied activities. 
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Another American 
Tragedy 


Theodore Dreiser deserts the buskin for 
the sock. 


To the Editor: 


You ask me to answer Mr. Chesterton’s 
vigorous and obviously heartfelt attack 
upon myself in the February Forum, but 
in all sincerity I am not greatly interested. 
For what are philosophies anyway? 


| Good Lord! The world is full of them. 
| Quite everyone has a philosophy of his 
| own and spurns every other, as here and 
| now I do Mr. Chesterton’s. 


But with this difference — for where 
mine moves him to speculate violently 
upon a fistic encounter with me, his 
evokes my blandest smile. For neither his 
faith in revealed truth, nor that excel- 
lent business ofganization, the Catholic 
Church, nor his generally superior educa- 
tional and other standards, appear to 
restrain him from this unhappy desire for 
violence; no, not even the near-conversion 
of Professor Irving Babbitt, for he still 
desires to meet me in the street. I quote — 
“We might, indeed, meet in the street and 
fall on each other.” 

Yet I would not fall on Mr. Chesterton 
— not ever — not as evil as I am. For, as 
I hear, he is a man of weight in England, 
some two hundred odd pounds on English 
scales, and hence, if our American scales 
be as true, of equal weight here. Besides, 
I am small and of a retiring, apologetic 
disposition and would not risk myself in 
any such unarranged contact. 

But I have a suggestion, a most profit- 
able one as I see it, for both of us. For only 
consider the standing of Mr. Chesterton 
and the Barnumesque or Tex Rickardish 
(Peace to his ashes!) possibilities of such 
an arrangement as I am now about to 


propose. For by a single agreement and 
contract which might involve little more 


than a fairly carefully simulated violence, 
what publicity— what  shekels — the 
names of each of us spread across the 
front page of all our English and American 
papers —our fortunes made! Via the 
courtesy and consent of Mr. Chesterton, 
of course, I propose the receipt by myself 
of a black eye at his kindly fist — either 
one. And since my situation is as it is — 
that is, not too prosperous — in a public 
way and for money. For who am I? Am] 
rich? Am I looked after? Am I liked in 
America or in England? I am not. Yet, as 
I view it, with one swipe, if not one stone, 
Mr. Chesterton might render me, and at 
the same time achieve for himself, an 
almost incalculable boon. Oh, Lord! |] 
scarcely know how to present it, but actu- 
ally it appears to involve fame, fortune, 
the outright sale of all my neglected 
works, the rejoicing of the entire American 
body politic in some form of punishment 
for me, and, au contraire, the elevation to 
the supreme position of protagonist and 
avenger of no Jess a person than Mr. 
Chesterton himself. Hence — fame, honor, 
wealth for him also. Can he ask more? 

There would be the necessary contract 
— so much for the movie news reel rights, 
so much for the newspaper photographic 
rights, so much for the tabloids with their 
story of the encounter in pictures, so much 
for each personal interview or statement 
—in and out of the talkies — in short, 
five hundred thousand dollars at least for 
the two of us. 

And as to the technique or stagecraft of 
all this — my fateful hour — here it is. 
For assuming that he consents, then either 
he comes to America or I go to London. I 
suggest, though, that we would make 
more money if he came to America, for 
here we seem to be peculiarly gifted for 
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this type of stagecraft and publicity, 
There would be Times Square roped off, 
traffic stopped, police in platoons drawn 
up to control traffic and the throng, 
stands and writing tables for movie as 
well as newspaper men, and their cameras 
|built and decorated. Perhaps — who 
| knows? — a moment or two of silent 
| prayer. After which Mr. Chesterton and 
| myself approach swiftly, and for myself | 
hope courageously, from opposite direc. 
tions. 

A band plays, say, “Rule Brittania.” 
| Coincidentally, the English and Amen- 
can flags, crossed in friendly embrace, 
jmight be swung from neighboring wir- 
|dows or roofs. And then I, drawing 
| near from somewhere, would frown and 
jexclaim, “Upon my word! An obscur. 
antist! A fundamentalist, no less! A be- 
liever and yet non-believer in free will! 
Ha!” 

And then Mr. Chesterton in reply, and 
| striking as distinguished a free will posi- 
| tion as possible, might exclaim (I am not 
| wishing to dictate, but merely suggesting 
—his own words you know) “Ha! Ex. 
| ponent of a dull and discoloring illusion 
‘of indigestion; of a philosophy not bright 
enough to be called a nightmare; smelly, 
| but not even stinking with any strength; 
smelling of the stale gas of ignorant 





—_— | chemical experiments by dirty, secretive 
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| schoolboys --- the sort of boys who torture 
|cats in corners; spineless and spiritless 
‘like a broken-backed worm; loathsomely 
| slow and laborious Jike an endless slug; 
despairing, but not with dignity; blas- 
pheming, but not with courage; without 
wit, without will, without laughter or 
| uplifting of the heart; too old to die, too 
deaf to leave off talking, too blind to stop, 
too stupid to start afresh, too dead to be 
killed, and incapable even of being 
damned, since in all its weary centuries It 
has not reached the age of reason!” 

Whereupon, and strictly according to 

the preliminary arrangements, I, if | 
should be still standing, and “ with malice 
toward none — charity for all” would 
exclaim, “What! You say that to me?” 
| Whereupon Mr. Chesterton (a mere sug- 
| gestion | may add) might shout, “ Impos- 
‘sible mess! Dirty, secretive schoolboy!” 
| At which point, my share of the “gate” 
| being what it is, 1 contract to reply, 
“What! You truly Dickensian villian! 
You exponent — and in one and the same 
breath if you please — of faith and free 
will! You hopeless echo of dogmatism and 
lunatic revelation!” 

Whereupon I am sure, if I did not, Mr. 
Chesterton would and should attitudiniz 
and strike. Mayhap he would honor me 
with a black eye — although | pray not! 
But as balm, of course, Mr. Chestertom, 
the headlines — the percentages! And it 

| view of these, subsequently, surely a 
{American handshaking between us 


* 





genial slap or two on the back, only not 
too rough, you know. 


| call your attention, Mr. Chesterton, | 


to the advertising, as well as the financial 
ibilities of all this. It seems to me that 
we are confronted by a really great oppor- 
tunity. Five hundred thousand dollars — 
something over one hundred thousand 
pounds — and at least seven hundred and 
fifty thousand agate lines of reading 
matter next to advertising. 
Oh, my dear Mr. Chesterton! My dear, 
, free will-ist! Obscurantist — any- 
thing you will! Oh, do not fail me! I beg of 
you! For only consider — all my hitherto 
neglected books dusted off and, if not read, 
at least sold. And — the age we live in 
being what it is—my reputation as a 
writer at last established by a fight! And 
such a fight! And with whom! The honor! 
Oh, I implore! I appeal! Whatever else 
you do, Mr. Chesterton, do not fail to 
fight me. It will be the making of me, and 
at last! 


N. B. Item from the New York Times of 
February 21, 1929. “Owing to undue ex- 
citement evoked by a proposed public 
physical contest between himself and Mr. 
G.K. Chesterton of England, to be staged, 
as it was rumored, either in New York or 
London, and intended to minimize, if not 
entirely dispose of, certain differences in 
their respective philosophies, and while in 
company with his publishers, lawyers, 
publicity representative, and a large com- 
pany of fans intent upon arranging for 
and furthering a world wide publicity 
campaign in connection therewith, Mr. 
Theodore Dreiser, the notorious American 
realist, yesterday at 3 p. M. Eastern time 
sank into a state of coma, wherein at this 
writing he still lies, and was removed to 
St. Vincent’s, his favorite Catholic hos- 
pital, where small hope is at present en- 
tertained for his recovery. It is said that 
he babbles continuously of fifty-fifty, a 
black eye, world wide publicity, free will, 
faith, the doom of the Catholic Church, 
and authors of real weight in England.” 

THEODORE DREISER 

New York City 


Lies! All Lies! 


_ Trader Horn’s collaborator denies that be 
is a direct descendant of Fonab. 


To the Editor: 


My American publishers have called 
my attention to a letter under the title 
Debunking Trader Horn” in your 
November issue, written by Dr. Fred 
Puleston of Daytona Beach, Florida. 
Would you do me the courtesy of pub- 
lishing my reply? : 

he circumstances of Horn’s departure 
for the West Coast of Africa, as pictured 
by Dr. Puleston but nowhere stated by 
Trader Horn, are wrong, and would ap- 
pear to be dictated by unbalanced if not 
malicious exaggeration. Hatton and Cook- 
son did not “go to a school” and pick out 
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the seventeen-year-old Aloysius Horn to 
go on an expedition which Dr. Puleston 
misleadingly compares with a “special 
mission to China.” 

What Hatton and Cookson did was to 
help out old family friends of the firm ~ 
the well-known shipping family from 
which Horn springs — by making a job 
on the West Coast which would rid the 
Horns of an incorrigible and wild boy of 
seventeen who was not wanted at home. 

Horn never was one of Hatton and 
Cookson’s clerks in the ordinary sense of 
the term. He did not go out under the 
same circumstances as an office clerk but 
under special terms which no doubt al- 
lowed him more opportunity and scope 
than a clerk would have had of seeing the 
life of the Coast. He was a buyer and a 
barterer. 

Dr. Puleston states: “Horn infers that 
he was in Equatorial Africa more years 
than he could remember and Ethelreda 
Lewis places it anywhere from thirty to 
sixty years.” 

This sentence is a deliberate mis- 
statement of Puleston’s: I challenge him 
to find any place in the Horn books where 
I have said such a thing. Even in those 
first days before I realized Horn’s hopeless 
vagueness as to dates I never imagined 
that he was on the Coast after the age of 
twenty-five. But when Horn infers that 
he was in West Africa “more years than 
he can remember,” is it not natural that 
when looking back over such a great 
space of time he should forget the actual 
number of years he has spent there? 

As for the Ivory Coast: Horn calls the 
part which he knew best the Ivory Coast. 
It was the coast where he traded in ivory, 
and that was near enough for him. I have 
been informed by a London Times te- 
viewer that the true Ivory Coast is further 
north. I admit that I should have known 
this, but this is no dishonest crime on the 
part of either Trader Horn or his editor. 

As for Rhodes: Dr. Puleston’s denial 
that Horn ever met him is not only pre 
sumption on his part, but it betrays 
laughable ignorance of the ubiquitous 
nature of Rhodes. There is hardly an old 
trader and prospector in South Africa who 
has not had an encounter of some kind of 
other with Rhodes: We think very small 
beer of the crocodile incident as an added 
attraction to such a literary book 4 
“Trader Horn.” As a matter of fact it's 
one of those journalistic passages which 
to my mind make Volume I inferior stuf 
to Volume II of the Horn books. I shall 


never forget the snub the old Trader gavé 
me once on this very subject. I had beet 
pressing him for more detail about 
Rhodes’ character, or any incidents he 
might know about him. I knew that with 
the average reader such ordinary material 
would help to sell the book, would 
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should have been foolish to despise. Horn 
‘said, “You want me to tell you more 

about Rhodes? Aren’t I telling you all I 

know about George Bussy who was the 

friend of Dickens? Why, that’s literature! 

And you want me to tell you stuff about a 

common millionaire?” 

Further, Dr. Puleston says in the course 
of a wild crescendo passage of fury, which 
is, I fear, nothing more than an aging 
man’s pent-up envy of a contemporary, 
who in similar circumstances got more out 
of life than he did, that Horn “never 
rescued Rhodes from a crocodile.” I again 
challenge Dr. Puleston to quote the line 
and chapter in which Horn makes that 
statement. All that he told me was that he 
had had Rhodes, with a friend, taken from 
a rock where they were sleeping off the | 
heavy intoxication arising from raw| 
prickly-pear brandy. He took this precau- | 
tion because, only a short time previously, 
a native woman had been taken from the 
same rock by a crocodile. 

But the dishonest insinuations of Dr. 
Puleston become something more serious 
when he voices the opinion that some of 
“the wild ridiculous stuff in Trader Horn 
is stolen from Hell’s Playground, a book 
dealing with the Ogowe River and six 
Hatton and Cookson men.” Surely the 
word “stolen ”’ comes very near to a viola- 
tion of the law of libel? What is Dr. 
Puleston going to do about it? 

A fact that is rarely understood by the 
readers of Trader Horn is that his story as 
[have told it is a study in the psychology 
of a man — bad and good and all that in 
him is. The history of the man Horn was 
meant for the wise and the literary, the 
witty and the tender-hearted; but Fate 
decided that it was to go far beyond that 











































ual Epicurean horizon and be a favorite with 
the all sorts and conditions of men, the bulk 
ai of whom are not interested in the psy- 
- chological aspect of a man and care only 
aa for what he did and saw. It is here that 
a Dr. Puleston and his kind come in. 
het There is a footnote in Trader Horn 
a which says, in effect, to the reader: “Here is 
rm an old man who told a lie to me on his first 
tor, | *PPearance on my doorstep. It was a lie 
vial about his birthplace and there may be 
onl others elsewhere in the book. Here then is 
=" the book — take it or leave it on those 
un conditions, W ere I to edit the book 
od et I should still add that footnote, for 
da I still think that although there are mis- 
ia statements and exaggerations and the 
inal dates are all muddled, what remains of 
ded value is not only remarkable but is all 
a that matters in a book so teeming with rich 
ei Eeeophy and a rich and unique love and 
ich wledge of Nature and human nature. 
stuf tis not the facts of Horn’s life that 
shall matter to the literary reader for whom I 
gave Wrote, It is his fancies. I acts are common 
hale to all; but such fancies as Horn’s arc 
bow “mmon only amongst the rare souls and 
sh Se touched with a certain quality of 
wth genius, 
a ETHELREDA Lewis 
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American Export Trade 
Reaches High Levels 


HE year 1928 produced the 
highest volume of American ex- 
port trade for any year since 1920, 
aggregating more than five billion 
dollars. Our exports exceeded im- 
ports by more than a billion dollars, 
Expanding foreign tradenot only increases 
the opportunities of our producers but also 
their responsibilities in 
handling this business 


and maintaining good How Business 


will with forei gn »\| ith Foreign Countries 
me is Financed 


buyers. 


Export houses know 
that in carrying out a 
foreign trade policy a 
banking connection 





can be a most impor- 


tant factor. This booklet explains 


We shall be glad to with many illustrations, 
the methods and forms gen- 


discuss our exceptional erally used in modern for- 


facilities with youfrom — eign trade financing. It 
the standpoint of your will be sent to inter- 

witless “euseaiticn.,, ested executives on re- 
P q quest. 


ments, 


_ Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


The GLANDULAR 
Hypothesis 


by DONALD F. ROSE 


I. 1s No dark secret that we have 
a lot of children. A large family is one of 
those things which it is difficult to keep 
entirely a private matter even in the 
most exclusive neighborhood, which ours 
is not. A glance at our morning milk 
bottles, the débris on the front porch, or 
the wash on the line seems to tell the 
story to the most casual observer. One 
look at our domestic facade and the 
beggar, the burglar, and the income tax 
collector pass us by, while the old clothes 
dealer and the insurance man walk right 
up and ring the bell. 

It is universally agreed that we have a 
lot of children, and the only doubt in 
the neighborhood is concerned with the 
question as to whether we are working 
toward any definite objective. We our- 
selves confess without shame that we 
have given so many hostages to fortune 
as to seriously embarrass that erratic 
lady and fatally cramp her style. If ever 
she knocks at our door it is either im- 
possible for us to hear her, or she herself 
backs away in consternation. 

It may be supposed that this wide and 
varied experience, extending as it does as 
far as the eye can reach, confers upon 
us the right to speak with authority on 
the upbringing of children. A man with 
ten or a dozen cows would be expected to 
know something about cows. A man who 
had accumulated ten bunions would be 
by way of becoming an expert on bunions. 
But this law does not apply to children. 
The ignorance of parenthood increases as 
the square of the distance, beginning 
with a sort of confident omniscience and 
diminishing to the vanishing point where 
one has sufficient children to know ab- 
solutely nothing. 

In contrast to our own confessed ig- 
norance, the one-time parents of the 
modern world are a law to themselves 
and to everyone else within reach. I have 
in mind my distant cousin Flora. Since 
her budding youth she has been devoted 


and dedicated to the production of the 
Perfect Child. She began her campaign 
by creating disturbance and devastation 
among the eligible youths of the neighbor- 
hood, and singling out for special misery 
those whose eugenic possibilities were 
above reproach. As far as could be de- 
termined by terror-stricken onlookers, 
Flora was even then in the throes of serious 
intention. She was clearly hunting through 
a haystack for the father of her child. 

Eventually she found and married him. 
He turned out to be a half-pint edition 
of what the well-dressed man can wear, 
and all Flora’s friends knew she must love 
him very much indeed. The fact that there 
was so little of him was overwhelming 
evidence of the specific gravity and 
density of her devotion. 

There was nothing Victorian about 
Flora. She was up to the times and in fact 
about twenty minutes fast. She faced the 
facts of life unafraid, and even knew 
that babies are born with their eyes open 
or at least open them immediately upon 
entrance to the visible world. She allowed 
for this by having the entire house re- 
papered. Environment, she knew, was 
of the utmost importance. She had 
studied elementary behaviorism, and 
she knew that aside from a few uncon- 
ditioned embryological responses more or 
less beyond her control, the child’s future 
was hopelessly involved in its earliest 
impressions. 

She began at once to sterilize and 
fumigate him to a fine point. Short of 
boiling the baby every morning, she did 
all that might be done to render him and 
his environment totally prophylactic. 
Then she started to eradicate his original 
sin. She pruned away his physical liabil- 
ities and vestigial or evolutionary rem- 
nants. She had him plucked of tonsils, 
adenoids, and spare teeth. We protested 
in friendly fashion that she was virtually 
frittéring her son away in minor opera- 
tions, but our opinion was ignored. Later 


she began the reconstruction period 
The child was injected, inoculated, and 
vaccinated in all available localities, both 
rural and urban. 

Since science has been advancing almost 
as rapidly as the child, Flora has lately 
discovered new possibilities. He lives 
now in the intimate awareness of his own 
glandular orchestration. If he fails jn 
high-school arithmetic he comes home 
daily to a diet of sweetbreads until his 
thyroid reactions are back to the norm, 
If his mother finds him reading fifteen. 
cent magazines in bed she grows darkly 
suspicious of his adrenals. When he uses 
bad language she starts to poking at his 
pituitary. 

After seventeen years of this scrupulous 
and scientific care, the boy is determined 
to. become an interior decorator, His 
mother is in despair. Somewhere the 
system has slipped, and she can only 
suppose that in her haste at the time of 
his birth she picked the wrong wall. 
paper. 

Flora, of course, is on the right track. 
She is, in fact, on half a dozen right 
tracks, all guaranteed by irrefutable 
science. We have been trying for years, 
in an amateur and futile way, to emulate 
her. Moreover we have been watchful of 
contagion and infection, though it is 
perfectly obvious that no ordinary microbe 
would have a Chinaman’s chance in our 
household. We have dabbled in the theory 
of serums and vaccines, and come to the 
conclusion that the prime need of child- 
hood is an efficient antibody for bee-stings 
and stubbed toes. But to our horror and 
distress we find now that the children 
are growing up before we have come to 
any definite conclusions as to how they 
should go about it. 

Perhaps we need most of all an accurate 
index to the little ductless glands and 
their moral and physical implications. 
When the baby breaks his oatmeal dish it 
would be satisfying to be able to put 4 
monitory finger on the endocrinological 
source of the accident. Just what we 
should do next we don’t know, but a 
least we should feel the assurance of the 
scientific attitude, which is singularly 
lacking when we simply say “Naughty, 
naughty” and mop up the oatmedl 
But the real trouble is that the children 
will not be still while we think and seek 
wisdom. It takes all Flora’s time, aided 
and abetted by the cohorts of scienct, 
to bring up her child in the way it should 
go, and in the end it doesn’t. We ourselves 
have given up hope of bringing up o 
children at all. Fortunately they grow 
anyway, and to date none of them shows 
the slightest disposition to become # 
interior decorator. 
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HE LITTLE Towns of America, 

founded as the farmer’s trade 
centers, are assuming still a further 
function, a greater destiny. Industry is 
distributing itself, breaking the bands 
of congestion and concentration. The 
widespread distribution of electric power 
wherever tt is needed enables industry to 


locate wherever it is most advantageous 


from the standpoints of transportation, 


markets, raw material and labor. And 
so factories turn more and more to the 
small community. 

This—a profitable course for indus- 
try—is strengthening the small town 
and giving it an important status in 
America’s industrial scheme. The farmer 
profits, too—in the strengthening of his 


Ft sas 


local markets, in the increased money 
available for public works and education 
without increasing the farmer’s taxes, 
in the stable and well-rounded economic 
development which results. 

There is, as a result, a closer union of 
factory and farm, of land and industry, 
ot men with the soil from which their 
sustenance comes. In the small town, 
industry and agriculture are joined. 

The Middle West Utilities System, 
serving town and countryside, supplies 
electric power to three thousand small 
and medium-sized communities and 
more than forty thousand farms. It has 
pioneered in the widespread diffusion of 
power upon which industry and agricul- 


ture are basing their new relationship. 





COMPANY 


Asa memorial toa departed loved 
one, a reminder of precious child- 
hood memories and a sincerely 
appreciated gift to the congrega- 
tion to which you once belonged, 
why not install 


Golden-Voiced 
Deagan Tower Chimes 


in the serenely sedate little 
church “back home”? Every fif- 
teen minutes they will sound the 
Westminster peal; at sundown 
each day they will play your fav- 
orite melody; and on Sunday 
mornings they will fill the coun- 
tryside with the inspiration of 
age-mellowed hymns. 

With a tablet of bronze to set 
forth the hallowed purpose of the 
Chimes you, like many other suc- 
cessful men, will have provided 

—a living tribute to a departed one;—a price- 

less church and community asset;—an eloquent 

symbol of your progress; a lasting token of 
your philanthropy. 


Deagan Tower 

Chimes [played 

direct from organ 

console] are priced +>: 
at $4375 and up. Sa 


ot. Dea AN Inc. 


252 Deagan Building... 


Wanted = 


FORUM readers have responded gen- 
erously to the recent request for informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of certain 
back numbers. However, the following 
are still in demand: 


January 
August, November, December. . . 


If you have any or all of these issues on 
hand and are uiiins ie ene se se 
ata profit Me jease t ti 
with the ~ eal — 
Circulation Manager 


441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


In Defense of SPECULATION 


by DONALD REA HANSON 


Wy pip the public flock to Wall 
Street in droves early this winter to buy 
stocks when the cost of carrying those 
stocks was far greater than any possible 
yield that could be derived from their 
purchase? For months prior to the vertical 
rise in call money rates to 12 per cent, in 
December, it had been predicted that the 
turn in the long bull market, which has 
raged since election day in 1924, would 
come when the cost of carrying stocks on 
margin rose definitely above the dividend 
yields. But the bull market surged for- 
ward throughout the autumn, despite the 
steadily advancing call money rate. It 
came a cropper early in December, when 
the money market got temporarily out of 
control and day-to-day loans were costing 
12 per cent, but sharp as the break was, it 
was dwarfed by the greater advance 
which ensued later in the winter. 

There was sound reason behind the 
arguments of those who believed that 
high money rates would turn the rising 
trend of security prices into one of decline. 
Until about a year ago the dividend return 
on stocks was generally greater, at the 
prices then prevailing, than the cost of 
carrying those stocks on margin in brokers’ 
offices. There were stocks like Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, United States Steel, 
American Telephone, and scores of other 
standard issues, selling at prices which 
would net the buyer 5 to 6 per cent on his 
money at a time when the money to carry 
them could be borrowed at 4 or § per cent. 
It was entirely logical to assume that so 
long as business conditions were favorable 
and no clouds appeared in the financial 
skies, people would be inclined to buy 
stocks for the profit obtainable from 
dividends if for no other reason. And it 
was also entirely logical to believe that 
when prices advanced to a point where 
dividend yields were 4 per cent or less, and 
call money rates were up to 6 per cent or 
more, such speculative holdings would be 
liquidated. To be sure there were excep- 
tions in 1927 and 1928, just as there have 
been exceptions for many years previous, 
where a particular issue paying little or 
even nothing in dividends would soar to 
fantastic heights when it caught the fancy 


of the mass of traders. But such stocks are 
not always the substance of bull markets, 
They represent the froth, the front page 
ballyhoo which serves to remind those in 
the hinterland that Wall Street is still 
doing business. 

The only answer to the question why 
people bought stocks under such circum. 
stances is that they hoped to sell those 
stocks to other people at higher prices. 
This, of course, is the object of all specu- 
lation; but it does not always form a solid 
foundation for speculation. Florida, in 
1925, presented much the same spectacle. 
Carefully selected real estate usually 
makes a splendid equity investment, and 
Florida possessed wonderful natural ad- 
vantages which should have made Florida 
real estate valuable. But the prices paid 
for most Florida holdings in 1925 had very 
little relation to the probable earning 
power of the land as an investment. The 
incentive to buy then, in most cases, was 
the hope that the same piece of property 
could be sold to someone else at a higher 
price than it was bought for. 


WALL STREET’S NEW CREED 


Is perense of its position an en- 
tirely new creed has been developed in 
Wall Street. The first tenet is that com- 
mon stocks, if diversified, will in the long 
run prove more profitable for investment 
than bonds or fixed obligations. The 
second is that the supply of credit in this 
country is inexhaustible. The third is that 
the brilliant prospects which cast haloes 
over the titles of some of the best known 
corporations in America entirely justify 
prices that are twenty to twenty-five 
times the annual earning power per share 
of common stock. Another tenet is the 
assumption that major cyclical swings in 
business in this country are a thing of the 
past. Still another is the belief that in 
the present prosperous state of the nation, 
the annual increment of savings is such 
that there are not enough good stocks 
available to meet the demand of thos 
who buy strictly for investment. 

Now this creed, in its major tenets, has 
a great deal to recommend it and 
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\ ITH the multiplication of securities and 


the growing complexities of corporate finance, 






dependence upon adequate records, proper ac- | 






counting and precise technical procedure assume 






an importance greater than ever before. Modern 






conditions practically compel the use by corpor- 






ations and individuals of trust company facilities. 






The prudent man of means gives careful con- 






sideration to executorships, living trusts, life 






insurance trusts and custodian accounts. And 






the value of the fiduciary services offered by this 






bank is achieving wider recognition than in 






any period since they were instituted nearly 






a century ago. 


Bank of New Dork & Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $19,000,000 





48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK 


Uptown Office CLEARING HOUSE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Madison Avenue at 63rd Street NUMBER ONE 
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Downtown 


No. 3 of a series of advertise- 
ments of American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Incorporated 


reasonable limitations it may be endorsed, 


There is no Fashion in 


Clipping Coupons... 


IMES, customs, clothes —all 
change, but the demand for a 
regular return from a safe invest- 
ment never grows old. 


Prudent investors have been 
clipping coupons from the bonds 
of some of our companies for 
more than a generation. 


A time-honored habit... 


With sound and well-managed 
property furnishing power, light, 
and water as its security, every 
coupon clipped from bonds of 
this Company or any of its group 
has been promptly paid the day 
it was due. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS» LECTRIC ( OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 


eZnformation about this Com. 
pany, or any of its subsidiaries, 
will be furnished on request 





But the very first limitation that should 
be considered is the extraordinary height 
to which prices have risen already. The 
strongest investment security may be a 
poor speculation at too high a price, not 
even excepting Liberty bonds or British 
consols. Another limitation is the need of 
considering the application of the creed to 
the particular point in question. Common 
stocks very likely will prove most satis. 
factory for long term investment if reason. 
ably and intelligently diversified. But 
even assuming that the United States 
will make as much progress in the next 
fifty years as it has in the last, there is 
some doubt whether purchases made 
during an extraordinary stock market 
boom may not cause the holder regret 
over a number of years during which in- 
termediate reactions are under way. And 
intermediate reactions have punctuated 
our progress very frequently during the 
last half century. The supply of credit 
may be inexhaustible, if we contemplate 
what the credit requirements may be 
during the next fifty years; but in view of 
the loss of gold in this country in the past 
year it may fairly be questioned again 
whether we are not approaching a period 
of temporary exhaustion. As for purchases 
of stocks at prices twenty to twenty-five 
times their earning power, in the past this 
has been justified where the right stocks 
have been selected. Doubtless there are 
many stocks selling to-day at prices which 
appear to be high, but which may seem 
low in years to come. However, it will be 
strange indeed if in the meantime a num- 
ber of the currently popular issues do not 
fall by the wayside. 

As for the assumption many are making 


| that major cyclical swings are a thing of 


the past, that may be putting the case 
rather strongly. But the evidence now 
available suggests that these cyclical 
movements have been vastly modified, 
and barring the possibility of such violent 
economic eruptions as occur with the out- 
break of wars, they may very well con- 
tinue to be modified. 

By far the most potent of the legitimate 
factors in the bull-speculation of the past 
few months, however, is that which is 
based on brilliant prospects for individual 
companies. In many cases these prospects 
do not appear to have been exaggerated. 
Indeed, who shall say what the future 
profits of such new industries as radio, 
television, aviation, electric power, chain 
store methods of merchandising, and so on 
will be? Frequently, however, these pros- 
pects are confused with past performance. 
Because a given industry, or a given com- 
pany within that industry, has doubled its 
sales or earnings every five or ten years for 
the past decade or two, it does not neces 
sarily follow that this rate of progress will 
be continued. In this age of scientifi¢ 





“A friend suggests Cztzes Service Common. 
What is your opinion?” 


And the expert recommended its purchase for investment 


ITIES SERVICE securities are recommended 

daily by financial writers, bankers and ex- 
perienced investors. In the clipping reproduced, 
the financial expert recommends the purchase 
of Cities Service Common stock to hold. 


The advisability of buying Cities Service Common 
stock and holding it for investment has been 
amply demonstrated by the experience of inves- 
tors in the past. For instance, an investment of 
$2,000 in this stock at the date of its issuance, 
January 1, 1911, would now be worth, if all stock 
dividends had been held, about $47,000. These 
holdings, on the basis of the present yield of over 
7%, would provide a yearly income of about 
$3,400 in cash and stock — much more than the 
ae entire original investment. 
Note: The above clipping is one 


of many in our files. Name of When you put your investment dollars to work 
newspaper from which it was in Cities Service Company, you become a profit- 
taken, together with name of the sharing partner in an $800,000,000 organization 
investment writer can be fur- that has paid dividends of over $100,000,000 in 
nished upon request. cash or securities to owners of its common stock. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
Fiscal agents for Cities Service Company 
60 Wall Street New York 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall St., New York 
Send copy of Booklet “TPO- 176” describing the investment possibilities of 
Cities Service Securities. 
Name____.__._..------- aauqesenants 
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- Of the 120 Chief Executives and department heads, 
42 have served the Associated System over 20 years, 
22 over 25 years, 12 over 30 years and 3 over 35 years 





















HE same executives who for many years have 

supervised Associated properties have also been re- 
sponsible for the large growth in recent years. The 
thirty-two major executives average 25 years of public 
utility experience. 




















In its financial policies the Company has the counsel of 
internationally known bankers whose experience paral- 


lels the entire history of the electric light and power 
industry. 
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Mr. Donald Rae Hanson, Editor of “ Downtown,” 
will be glad to give Forum readers his opinion 
regarding matters of investment. No advice re- 
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advancement it is conceivable that new 
inventions and new methods of doj 
business will be developed with startling 
rapidity in the next few years. 


WHAT IS AHEAD! 


Is rus connection some clear 
headed economic observers are cautiously 
asking whether the current era in industry 
is not the culmination of an era of indus. 
trial, scientific, and commercial develop. 
ment to which the centuries to come will 
add but little that is new. Those invest- 
ing their fortunes on future prospects may 
do well at least to give heed to what has 
already been accomplished and not ask 
too much of the future. 

Finally, in considering the future pros. 
pects of industry, commerce, and specu- 
lation ought we not to raise a question as 
to whether the apparently inexhaustible 
demand for goods and services in this 
country has not been exaggerated to some 
degree by the tendency to live upon the 
profits of speculation? In other words, has 
not the real purchasing power of the com- 
munity been exaggerated by the practice 
of the American people of selling their 
capital assets at a profit and treating the 
profit as income? 

This is an important point that was 
ably defended by Albert H. Wiggin, chair- 
man of the board of the Chase National 
Bank of New York, at the annual meeting 
of the shareholders. “Fortunately,” said 
Mr. Wiggin, “they (the American people) 
have recapitalized by investing part of the 
profit, but not all has been recapitalized. 
A substantial part has been spent upon 
current consumption, partly luxury con- 
sumption, and the volume of consumer 
demand has undoubtedly been increased 
thereby. Part of it, also,” he continued, 
“has been taken by the Government in 
taxation. Here, too, fortunately, the 
policy of reduction in public debt has 
helped to return part of these profits to 
the capital market. The calendar year 
1929, in view of the recovery during 1928 
in corporate profits and the widespread 
participation in securities in our excited 
stock market, will probably witness a 
volume of revenue for the Government 
from individual income and corporation 
taxes greater than can be counted upon in 
the years immediately following. The large 
revenues can easily be made the excuse for 
increased appropriations for current put- 
poses. Neither the Government nor the 
business world can afford to rely upon an 
indefinite continuance of a rising stock 
market. Both should consider the possi- 
bility of a reduced national income when 

rofits from capital appreciation are re- 
duced. The Government should not relax 
the Coolidge— Mellon program of debt 
reduction while large revenues from this 
unusual source are available.” 








Situation to-day. 


BEWARE FALSE PROFITS 


Wir. Wiccrn lays greatest stress | 
upon the relation between swollen appar- 
ent profits and taxation, but does not | 
ignore the possible effect on the purchas- | 
ing power of the people. In substance the | 
situation boils down to this. A typical 
American business man on a $5000 an- 
nual income sees his $1000 investment in 
American Telephone stock grow to a | 
value of $2000. He decides to sell his stock | 
to buy a house. Accordingly the aggre- 
gate apparent purchasing power is in- 
creased by this $2000. But it is largely | 
non-recurrent income, and accordingly 
non-recurrent expenditure. Multiplied by 
thousands of other cases this all helps to 
magnify the apparent purchasing power | 





of the people. Business for the electric 
refrigerator company, or the automobile 
manufacturer, or whoever else benefits, is 
“good,” for the time being. But to this | 
extent the additional expenditure is mis- | 
leading, and is not to be confused with 
current expenditures from income re- 
ceived. 'urthermore, if the $2000 of Amer- 
ican Telephone stock passes to the hands 
of a speculator who borrows $1500 from a 
bank to carry it, the effect of the whole 
transaction is to create prosperity by 
swelling bank loans. This is clearly a case 
of living on the capital. It neither swells 
the capital fund of the country, which goes 
to support the level of security prices, 
nor creates a really healthy business 
situation. 

At the beginning of the current year 
most of the comments of business men, 
bankers, and economists on the immediate 
future of business were optimistic. Many 
of these comments were restricted to the 
first half of the current year, but there was 
an encouraging degree of unanimity of 
opinion as to the general soundness under- 
lying business. A few deplored the excess 
of speculation in the securities markets, 
probably because of their keen realization, 
through past experience, that an excess of 
speculation tends eventually to undermine 
the entire business structure. Speculation 
is not unethical, despite a common tend- | 
ency to deprecate it. American progress 
would have been limited indeed were it 
not for speculators of the type of Colum- 
bus, Isabella of Spain, the Pilgrim Fathers, 
or the sturdy band of farmers that op- 
posed the British soldiers on Lexington | 


Green. Transcontinental railroads would | 


never have been built but for thecourageous | 


speculators of the early ’70s. Speculation 
has built many of the great foundations 
which have been established for the 
advancement of human welfare and en- 


dowments which have financed splendid | 
Works in science. But excess of specula- | 


tion, the mob hysteria and greed which 
blew the Mississippi River bubble to the 
bursting point, has never been permanent- 


ly constructive; and it is excessive specu- | 


lation which has created what now appears 
to be the only weak spot in the business 





































































Thousands of investors 
have read this 


Booklet 


Write for Second Edition C-1003 


HE first edition of our new booklet, “How 

to Invest Money,” was exhausted in a few 
weeks, so great was the popular demand. So 
we have published a second edition. Write 
for it. It will 


—helpyousolve your investment problem; 


—~aid you to invest $1,000, or $10,000 or 
any other sum, large or small; 


—guide you away from financial pitfalls. 


This booklet will be sent without charge or 
obligation to anyone who has money to in- 
vest and is interested. Write today. Ask for 


Booklet C-1003 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


INVESTMENT BONDS y g INCORPORATED 


Straus BurtpInc Straus BulLpInc 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th Street Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
New Yor« Cxicaco 


Straus BuILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Convertible bonds and preferred stocks offer a practical 
solution to the problem of 
. . . obtaining adequate, fixed income, while 
. . Securing opportunity to participate in 
potential common stock appreciations. 


Convertible 


e é€ 
Securities 


in more desirable common stocks are selling 
at levels at which they yield relatively small 
dividend returns. As a result, it is difficult to 
choose investments with appreciation possibilities 
which give immediate and adequate income. 


A Brochure discussing this problem, and 
the extent to which convertible securities 
help to solve it, has been compiled by us. 


A complimentary copy may be had upon request. 
Ask for Booklet 183 


George H. Burr & Co. 
57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 


CLUB RATES on MAGAZINE GROUPS 


Through special arrangement with the publishers, THE 
FORUM is able to offer special club rates on the following 
magazines to FORUM readers: 


FORUM and American Mercury 
FORUM and Harper’s Magazine 
FORUM and Review of Reviews 
FORUM and Survey Graphic 
FORUM and Scribner’s 


This is an excellent opportunity to renew your FORUM sub- 
scription and secure an additional magazine at a saving. 
Please send orders, accompanied by cheque to: 


Circulation Manager 


FOR U ™ 


441 LEXINGTON AVENUE ’ ’ 





Investment 
Literature 


We present to our readers 
the following list of booklets 
issued by reputable finan- 
cial houses with the belief 
that they may be helpful in 
the solution of investment 
problems. 


An INpustry THAT NEVER SHutTs 
Down. A review of recently pub- 
lished institutional advertise- 
ments of the American Water 
Works and Electric Company, 
Incorporated, 50 Broad Street, 
New York City. Copies will be 
sent upon request. 


Wuat Is Crass A Stock? A new 
twelve-page booklet on the Class 
A Stock describing its priority 
features and giving an outline of 
the Associated Gas & Electric 
System, its established territories, 
diversity of industries served and 
consistent gain in revenue. Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 


WisE PusBiic BENEFACTIONS. A 
booklet prepared for public- 
spirited persons planning such 
benefactions and making clear 
the advantages of a standardized 
form for charitable trusts. Bank 
of New York and Trust Com- 
pany, 52 Wall Street, New York. 


Wuy CHAIN STORE SECURITIES ARE 
EXCEPTIONAL INVESTMENTS. A 
booklet containing a thorough 
discussion of chain store systems, 
explaining why these securities 
possess such unusually attractive 
investment features. George H. 
Burr & Company, 57 William 
Street, New York City. 


Montuty Market Letter. A 
diversified list of recommended 
Securities, showing their market 
position and the earnings of the 
various companies. Letter for- 
warded upon request. Cassatt & 
Company, Commercial Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TWELVE TESTS FOR INVESTMENT. A 
booklet particularly valuable for 
the inexperienced investor. It lists 
twelve questions which should be 
satisfactorily answered before 
purchasing any security, with the 
reason for each test carefully ex- 
plained. It also contains a discus- 
sion of the relative merits of 
stocks and bonds from an invest- 
ment point of view. Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., 60 Wall Street, 
New York City. 























Investment Literature 


Tue CARE OF Your Securities. A 
booklet describing the advantages 
and small cost of a Custody 
Service Account and outlining 
the numerous services offered 
security holders, such as review 
of investment holdings, collecting 
coupons, notification of maturi- 
ties, etc. Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, 140 Broadway, New York. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF A SouND IN- 
VESTMENT Po.icy. This booklet 
presents seven cardinal principles 
of safe investment. Both experi- 
enced investors and_ beginners 
will find it worth reading. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 201 So. La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE Joun Hancock Home Bupc- 
eT. A guide in home budgeting, 
showing the proper apportion- 
ment of income to fit average 
needs: the amount to be allowed 
for rent, clothes, insurance, and 
other savings. Budget sheet sent 
upon request by Inquiry Bureau, 
The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., 197 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Please 
enclose 2c for postage. 


Reasons Wuy. A booklet explain- 
ing why first mortgage real estate 
bonds secured by insured and 
guaranteed first mortgages should 
comprise a large proportion of 
any investment list. National 
Union Mortgage Company of 
Baltimore, Mackubin Goodrich 
& Co., Fiscal Agents, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


How Mucu Suoutp I Save? This 
booklet presents a graphic an- 
swer to this question and offers 
two interesting plans for system- 
atic savings, including charts and 
tables, showing accumulated in- 
terest on principal by years. Old 
Colony Corporation, 17 Court 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


How to Invest Money. A new 
booklet published by S. W. Straus 
& Co. It describes various types 
of securities and is a valuable 
guide to every investor. A copy 
will be sent free on request by 
S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


These booklets may be obtained by 
addressing the firms listed or 
Financial Department 
FORUM MAGAZINE 


441 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK 








| MapariaGa, who rose and _pre- 


| —still a Royal Prince of Den- 


(Lx) 


TOASTS 





Sour weeks ago the famed Oxford 


| Union was highly entertained by a debate 
| —“Resolved: That This House Prefers 
| Athletic To Aesthetic Education.” The 


debaters were “that distinguished 
man of letters, SALVADOR DE 


sented with serenity and wit the 
case for aesthetics,” and George 
II, deposed King of Greece, who 


mark, his fatherland — said, “I 
can’t speak the King’s English, 
but I can swear in the English 
vernacular . . . and I prefer the 
burly man of bone and gristle to 
the professor and the pedant.”” The Oxford 
Union decided, when the discussion was 
finished, that “vernacular George II had 
lost the debate.” Before going to Oxford 
as Professor of Spanish studies, Sefior 
Madariaga was chief of the disarmament 
section of the League of Nations for six 
years — a comprehensive background for 
his articles on “This Muddling World.” 


Hlavinc moved her husband to a 
“manly tear” by “Hound of Heaven,” 
SaRAH ADDINGTON confesses that she was 
rather smugly confident that someone else 
might like it. We did. After going through 
the journalistic mill, Miss Addington — 
or, rather, Mrs. Howard Reid — is now 
ensconced in an eighteenth century house 


| in Connecticut, with the afore-mentioned 


husband, a canary with an evil disposi- 
tion, and a “‘ Paddy” — the prototype of 


| her story’s hero, who, very set up at being 


immortalized in THe Forum, has long 
since ceased speaking to other commoner 
dogs. Mrs. Reid writes, “I have various 
enthusiasms: Dickens, prize fights, Sam- 
uel Johnson, fenc- 
ing, Colonial 
houses and furni- 
ture, Beethoven, 
George Gershwin, 
butterscotch pie.” 


aE, 






mm 





, As a di- 

4 rector of the Peo- 
or" ples’ Institute of 
E. D. Martin New York, and a 


lecturer on social 
psychology at Cooper Union and the New 
School for Social Research, Everett 
Dean Martin holds a leading position in 
adult education. The lectures which he re- 


| cently gave at Cooper Union, and which 
| attracted the largest audiences in the his- 
| tory of that organization, have been pub- 


lished under the title, Psychology: What It 
Has To Teach You About Yourself And 
Your World. A nephew of Sigmund Freud, 
noted psychologist, Epwarp L. Bernays 





has been largely responsible for the growth 
of a new profession — namely, public rela- 
tions counsel. As a member of the United 
States Committee on Public Relations 
during the war, he was in 
charge of the propaganda 
material directed to the 
South American republics 
and then worked with that 
committee at the Peace 
Conference in Paris. As 
press agent for Caruso, 
Otis Skinner, and others, 


v ‘a he gained a knowledge of 
E. L. Bernays 


modern publicity meth- 
ods. His later work has 
been varied — aiding ex-service men in 
post-war readjustment, helping Lithuania 
to establish her independence as a nation, 
advising leading industrial organizations 
in Europe and America — all of which has 
placed him behind the scenes in some of 
the most important movements in the 
economic and political world. 


ET am six feet four, have black hair, 
have been married twice, was raised on 
oatmeal, have two infants, and last 
month’s rent is paid,” writes Rateu M. 
Pearson, As a student of modern design 
in all its aspects, Mr. Pearson is one of the 
pioneers in disseminating knowledge of 
modern arts and crafts. He gave up a life 
of fame as an etcher to teach us moderns 
how to like modern art. 


Arrer seventeen years in the 
ministry, Dr. Freperick KELLER Stamm, 
pastor of Calvary Reformed Church ot 
Reading, Pennsylvania, writes, “I am try- 
ing to evaluate the facts of life as I see 
them, taking whatever of criticism or com- 
mendation comes my way, and having 
more or less of a difficult time to preserve 
a spirit of optimism in the face of a dark 
and gloomy world.” Forum readers will 
remember Dr. Stamm’s discussion of 
“The Bible To-Day” in April, 1928. 


Ir was with sadness and deep 
regret that we learned of the recent death 
of Exinor Wyte, author of Orphan 
Angel, Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard, and 


many other delightful novels and poems. 


A rrienp of Rocer W. Basson 
describes this statistician and financier as 
a charming person who rarely talks to 
keep a conversation alive, but who is ex- 
plosive and will blow any tradition — 
kept intact by smugness and routine — 
into smithereens. Mr. Babson tells the 
following on himself: “The mother of a 
child who had received a letter which I 
write to all new members of our church 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































i NEW RHYTHM 


HERE is a newrhythm to 

the times. Life has more 
snap, more color, more go 

to it. The old stuff seems slow 

{ and stodgy. Pictures that caused 


a sensation yesterday are in the 
+ attic today. Music that enrap- 


t tured the souls of our fore- 


{ fathers, if heard now would 
{ simply put the galleries to sleep. 
) There is a new slant on every 
} subject, a new swing in every 
; activity. But nowhere is the 


+ modern movement more in evi- 


‘ dence than in the magazine 
{ field. For a magazine to be of 
} any real value must know and 
interpret the life of the day. It 
; must be quick to catch any new 
: note, any change of pace, any 
{ gathering of the current thought 
{ for a new jump. It must step to 
} the music of the day. It must be 
j} up to the minute; and if it is 
; worth its salt it must keep one 
: or two jumps ahead. 

It is for these very reasons 
that intelligent people every- 
where are turning with a sigh to 
Book Chat. Here at last is a 
literary magazine with its ear to 
the ground! It hears the man on 
horseback long before he ar- 
rives, and, with its readers, is on 

hand to greet him. It has com- 
j} pletely disproved the old idea 
that a magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to books must be dull 
{ and prosy. Quite the contrary. 
Book Chat is from cover to cover 
delightfully entertaining. There 
j} isn’t a dull page in it. There 
; isn’t a thing you'll want to skip. 
Book Chat catches the spirit of 
t the times and puts it down on 
{ paper. And if you are really 
} interested in breasting the liter- 
ary flood of the day you can 
find no better life-preserver than 
Book Chal. We have lately been 
enlarging our format, and we 
have added materially to the 
number of pages, but with all 
these modern improvements a 
dollar will bring it to your door- 
step for an entire year. Why not 
fill out the coupon, attach a 
dollar bill and thus insure your 
literary life for the year to come? 


Brentano’s BOOK CHAT 
1 West 47th Street, New York City 


Here’s my dollar. Please send BOOK 
CHAT for a year. 
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Toasts 


said, ‘Oh, Mr. Babson, Mary is so glad to 
add your autograph to her collection. 
She has two from Wellesley Hills now. 
Gamaliel Bradford’s, which her catalogue 
values at $1.75, and yours, valued at fifty 
cents.’” 


As a professional sleuth, Dr. W. 
Béran Wo re spends most of his time in 
trailing the inferiority complex to its lair. 
A former associate of Dr. Alfred Adler in 
Vienna, Dr. Wolfe is now psychiatrist in 
the Children’s Court of New York City. 


One of the Western school of 
poets, AuprEY Wurpemann hails from 
Seattle, Washington. 


Wack Wooprorp describes him- 
self as white, thirty-four, and English, 
with no ambitions, no pet aversions, and 
no great enthusiasms — and, strangely 
enough, he says, “There is nothing in 
contemporary life that I would change, 
even if I could.” Twelve years of success- 
ful writing may have had something to do 
with the forming of such convictions. 


BBorn Cuartes Norman and 

Tuomas  Hanp. 
FORTH have found 
theirgreatestin- 
spiration away 
from America — Mr. 
Norman in Paris 
and Mr. Hand- 
forth in Africa. 


Hhavinec 


already discussed, 
in Forum pages, 
companionate 
marriage and the paradox of Achilles and 
the Tortoise, Bertranp RvusseE.t, the 
English philosopher and educator, needs 
no formal introduction. 


Vircinta Woo.r 


W irs the publication of Orlando 
last fall, Vircinta Woo tr captured the 
popular as well as the critical fancy. Her 
story, “Slater’s Pins Have No Points,” 
which Tue Forum published in January, 
1928, was given honorable mention by 
Edward J. O’Brien in his choice of the 
best short stories of 1928. 


BBorw of Huguenot ancestry in 
Paris in 1869, Anpré Gipe is regarded as 
one of the foremost masters of prose in 
France. 


Hyown to Forum readers prima- 
rily for his genial and honest book re- 
views, Donatp F, Rose has been present- 
ing himself monthly to a few thousand 
others in his tiny magazine, Stuff and 
Nonsense. Recently The North American 
Review has incorporated ‘this same bro- 
chure of humor within its august portals. 


A, easy motor run 


from Banff lies Lake Louise...4 
jewel set in a mountain ring 
...a Chateau lying in banks of 
Iceland poppies on the lip of a 
pale-green mountain lake. 
You swim in a pool of jade. 
You hike or ride to Lake Agnes 
among the peaks. You canter on 
mountain ponies along the lake. 
You motor to the Valley of Ten 
Peaks. Youclamberalong ice-axe 
steps, roped to Swiss guides, ovet 
Abbot Pass. One of the nicest 
thingsabout both Banff and Lake 
Louise is the variety of vigot 
from which you can choose. 


Canadian 
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HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


Editor 


Editorial . 
FOREWORD 


Tue Recerrion which has been 
given to THE Forum since it enlarged its 
size and improved its general appearance 
in January has been so enthusiastic that 
the Editor takes this occasion to thank 
the increasing number of his readers. 
And the Editor’s gratitude will not be 
limited to kind words only, for, with this 
issue, THE Forum is declaring a dividend 
in favor of that large and growing num- 
ber of intelligent Americans who have 
made this Magazine of Controversy the 
accepted medium of free and untrammeled 
opinion on all vital questions. 

In little more than five years the circu- 
lation of Tue Forum has jumped from 
3,000 to 100,000 — with the end not yet 
in sight. With the savings of one kind and 
another which come with any form of 
large-scale manufacture, THE Iorum has 
been able to reduce its cost of operation to 
a point where it is now possible to publish 
avastly better magazine for 100,000 read- 
ets at 25 cents than could formerly be 
issued at 40 cents to fewer readers. A 
similar adjustment is being made in the 
yearly subscription rate, and annual sub- 
scribers who came in at the old rate will 
automatically have their term of subscrip- 
tion extended on a proportionate basis. It 
goes without saying that the editorial 
policy of THe Forum will remain un- 
changed. 

In this issue we present the second of a 
series of Socratic dialogues—an after- 
dinner conversation on the question, 
“Does America Discourage Art?” Since 
the Editor is about to start on a lecture 
tour to Texas and California, he has in- 
vited Professor Irwin Edman of Columbia 
University, editor of The Dialogues of 
Plato, to write an editorial on conversa- 
tion, and the paragraphs which follow 
are from his pen. 


THE DECAY OF CONVERSATION 


A mone tHE GENTLE but important 
arts whose decay we have justly been 
lamenting in America, is that of conversa- 
tion, The reasons for that decline have 

variously assigned. We are too rushed 


Contents for 
APRIL 


The Sex Bogey. ...... 
The Bluebird’s Song. 4 Poem 
America and Germany . 


Do We Need a New God? 4 Debate 
I — The Passing of Supernaturalism 
II — The Follies of Pseudo-Science 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 
LEO C, ROBERTSON 


COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING 
HARRY ELMER BARNES 


WILLIAM SHEAFE CHASE, D.D. 
Radio and Democracy . GENERAL J. G. HARBORD 
The Island off St. George. 4 Story. ROGER BURLINGAME 
Seeing Pictures — II. RALPH M. PEARSON 
Our Changing Morals WILL DURANT 
Does America Discourage Art? 4 Socratic Dialogue 

LEWIS MUMFORD, LEE SIMONSON, HARVEY WATTS, AND OTHERS 
Our Lock-step Culture STUART CHASE 


Secret Island . tea «eee S SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 
Our Muddling World. The Evangel of Armed Peace 

SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
Pocuy. fe Essay 2.0.55 5s. . PAUL VALERY 
Take It or Leave It. April Reading DONALD F. ROSE 
CE FRIOTE TOIIIR ge ck ee ole & we Sy 
Table Talk. Medicine Men 


Travel. Impressions of Germany . 


PARE LORENTZ XXXIV 
ESTELLE H. RIES XXXVIII 
One Tresttet gk kt we Dec caw ctw Sa 


Downtown. Evolution in Business DONALD REA HANSON LIV 


Footpath and Highway. Why Electors? — Why Not? 
. . . . THE PEDESTRIAN LX 


Toasts ... re ae ee ee ee eee 


The next serial to be published in Tut Forum will be André Maurois’ 
“Youth of Lord Byron,” which will begin in an early issue. 


v 


Tue Forum is published monthly by The Forum Publishing Company. 25 cents a copy; 
$2.50 a year; foreign subscription, $3.50. Publication office, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. 
Editorial and general offices, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


All manuscripts should be typewritten, accompanied by return postage, and addressed to the 
Editor at the New York office. No responsibility is assumed for the return of unsolicited 
manuscripts. ; 

Printed in the United States of:America. Entered as second-class matter at the post office at 
Concord, N. H., under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1929, in the United States and Great 
Britain. . 
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Next Month 


CAN PROHIBITION SUCCEED? 


Irving Fisher, Fabian Franklin, and others 


A Socratic dialogue. Professor Fisher quotes the famous Yale statistics 
to show not only that the country ought to be bone dry, but also that 
it can and eventually will be, while Fabian Franklin maintains that 
the duty of every good American is to violate the Prohibition laws — 
and that the country is full of good Americans. 


QUACKS 
A. A. Roback 


The popular interest in psychology has proved a gold mine for quacks, 
many of whom have deserted the patent medicine field for the more 
lucrative magic of turning gullible persons into “forceful” person- 
alities. Dr. Roback has made a hobby of collecting quack literature. 


THE NEW MORALITY 
Wtll Durant 


Dr. Durant deserts the philosophy of the ancients long enough to 
outline his own. 


SHOULD RADICALISM BE SUPPRESSED? 
Arthur Garfield Hays vs. Archibald Ewing Stevenson 


Two lawyers debate a citizen’s right to attack his government when 
he believes its policies are wrong. Since the war, the very names, 
Radical, Bolshevik, have been enough to frighten old ladies of both 
sexes into demanding that new laws be passed, new restrictions placed 
on the freedom of speech and opinion. Vast agencies have been created 
to exploit “patriotism.” Is this tendency good or bad? How free can 
freedom be without spilling over into license and anarchy? 


A GREAT BEGINNING 
Edouard Bourdet 


An ingenious tale of a playwright who hoodwinked all France and was 
forced, in consequence, to become his own son. 


TWENTY WAYS TO MAKE A MILLION 
Roger W. Babson 


The prophet of business discusses twenty new inventions the world is 
waiting for, any one of which will serve as the starting point for a 
giant new industry and make a fortune for its inventor. 


ARE SPORTS HARMFUL TO WOMEN? 
Linda Gage Roth, M.D. 


Many people believe that the girl who goes in too much for athletic 
activities is storing up trouble for herself when she comes to have 
children. To test this belief, Tue Forum conducted an investigation 
among the graduates of Smith College, and Dr. Roth draws some 
striking conclusions from the facts collected. 


HUMANISM AS A WAY OF LIFE 


Sherlock Bronson Gass 


Recent Forum articles by Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, T. S. 
Eliot, G. K. Chesterton, and others have had a great deal to say about 
the philosophy called “humanism.” In this article, Professor Gass, 
himself a humanist, explains what humanism is and how it differs 
from other -isms, 


QUOTATION 
C. E. Montague 
A delightful essay on what to read for. Should we prefer a close friend- 


ship with a few selected books, or should we browse in all pastures 
and gain a nodding acquaintance with many? 


BAT 
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FOREWORD 


Continued 


to think and too casual really to talk, 
Moreover, conversation in the old sense — 
the conjoint play of a number of agile and 
urbane minds over a common subject 
matter — demands two things that in 
America we singularly lack: a common 
intellectual background and common op. 
portunities for leisure. 

Conversation is an art peculiarly typi- 
cal of a genuine civilization. It demands 
among its participants both intellectual 
manners and sophistication. The two 
classic periods in European history when 
good talk flourished were in the Athens of 
Plato and in the Renaissance. 

Americans abroad have been privileged 
to see contemporary instances of what in 
our country is so rare an art. One remem- 
bers an after-dinner talk in a Senior com- 
mon room of an Oxford club ranging from 
the habits of earthworms to the orbits of 
the stars, at once simple in its directness 
and rich in its embroidery and allusion, 
One recalls the freshness and sagacity 
of discourse in a café or drawing-room 
in Paris, or the poetry of sentiment that 
rises with the smoke in a Berlin Beerballe, 

Perhaps the instance most noble and 
unequaled for our instruction, however, is 
to be found in Plato’s Dialogues. Plato 
himself, in one of his letters, remarks that 
philosophy can only be learned through 
conversation. The flame must leap, as he 
puts it, from soul to soul. Philosophy is not 
a pronouncement of certainties, but a 
dialogue of the soul with itself. Good con- 
versation is the facet of a theme, the 
phases of an argument projected not in 
one mind but in many. 

The peculiar intellectual advantages of 
conversation over soliloquy are too often 
forgotten. It is easy enough to be dog- 
matic if one’s own unconscious assump- 
tions are not checked and modified by the 
discerning responses of other persons. It is 
easy for the mind to become hard and 
inflexible when it has no other minds to 
meet. It is hard to remember all the sides 
of a question when one is in isolation 
intent upon one’s own. Unexpected turns 
and slants, sudden interruptions or sug- 
gestions, lights and glints and shadows of 
other minds formed by other experiences 
may turn thinking in company into an 
adventure rich and varied. 

It may be possible, even in a country 
and a time so miscellaneous and dis- 
tracted as our own, to find sufficiently 
common bases of feeling and idea to re 
vive something like Platonic dialogue. 
The issues of life are no less momentous 
than they were in Athens and provocation 
to thought no less genuine and intense. In 
our day, as in ancient Athens, mind seeks 
society, and we may come again, like the 
characters in Plato’s Symposium, © 
“send away the flute girl” and othet 
distractions and join again “the society 
of true minds” playing over noble things 





HERMAN 
MELVILLE 


by Lewis Mumford 


Mr. Mumford, author of Sticks and Stones and The Golden 


AMERICAN 


ESTIMATES 


by Henry Seidel Canby 
The editor of the Saturday Review 
writes a critique and guide for re- 
cent American literary thinking. $3 


THE BRIDE 
ADORNED 


Day, and one of the finest critics of our age, has written the 


biography of Herman Melville, the greatest imaginative 
writer the country has produced. Histo 
losophy, psychology and criticism are u 
—the rounded interpretation of this remarkable man’s 
life and work. — A Literary Guild Book. 


, literature, phi- 
for a single end, 


by D. L. Murray 


A vigorous and exciting historical 
romance of Rome in the ’70’s, — a 
period of particular interest at the 
$3.50 moment. $2.50 


DODSWORTH 


By Sinclair Lewis 


Mr. Lewis’s first full-length novel in two years. Besides raising the poignant 
question of what the American business man is to do with his leisure 
when he has retired, — this book is primarily a study of American mar- 
riage. It asks what all classes are asking today — is the American hus- 
band wife-ridden? Are they unskilled in holding the affection of their 
wives? Is there an undeclared war between the sexes? $2.50 


ELIZABETH 


AND ESSEX 


by Lytton Strachey 


“Merely the best book of (to be 
conservative) the 1928-1929 sea- 
son.” — John Riddell. Illus. $3.75 


ORLANDO 
by Virginia Woolf 


“Clever, witty, amusing and some- 
times just deliciously naughty,” — 
Boston Transcript. Illus. $3.00 


LOVE IN 


CHICAGO 


by Charles Walt 


“The Villain of 1929,” 
Harry Hansen heads his 
review of this remarkable 
novel,—and later on, 
“Walt writes like a house 
afire.”” $2.50 


SLAVES OF THE GODS 


by Katherine Mayo 


The author of MOTHER INDIA follows through her 
appeal for India’s unfortunate people in even more 
vivid and forceful prose. In fiction form, she shows ex- 
actly what it means to be a child wife, a temple prosti- 
tute, a Suttee, an Untouchable. In substantiation of her 
points she also quotes fifly-one Indian authorities. $2.50 


THE MODERN TEMPER 
by Joseph Wood Krutch 


This examination of the modern mind is undertaken 
with courage; its findings require courage and intel- 
lectual honesty from the reader. Mr. Krutch has dis- 
covered that “to live humanly is to live dangerously,” 
—and this distinguished volume is like another great 
chapter in The Education of Henry Adams. $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
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April Reading 


by DONALD F. ROSE 


TURBULENT MODERNISM 


Tue rirst but least important 
impression of THE Sitver Vircin, by Ida 
A. R. Wylie (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50), 
is that it skates with commendable skill 
and considerable daring over some pretty 
thin ice. The hero is damaged goods in a 
fashion once beyond the range of the 
novelist, and there is 
room for question 
whether this story is so 
dependent upon his 
personal calamity as 
to justify its intrusion 
upon our attention. But 
it serves to give novelty 
and tragic emphasis to 
a familiar theme. The 
course of true love fails torun smoothly, and 
therefore two sincere and sensible young 
people make long detours in different direc- 
tions to find the acceptable psychic sub- 
stitute for the physical glory of youth. Being 
entirely modern, and self-conscious con- 
cerning their modernism, they act rashly 
and suffer intensely, so that theirs is a 
story of storm and danger. Nor are their 
neighbors in the book much protected by 
either serenity or stupidity. Everybody in 
sight is at grips with an emotional prob- 
lem, which shows that it does not do to 
gather too many intelligent people under 
one family tree in these unsteady days. 

But aside from the story itself, which 
is in a fashion too carefully plotted and 
planned, the book has a sustained bril- 
liance and vigor and the sharp outlines of 
a well-done drama. The men and women 
of post-war England and the stranger 
figures of the village in the mountains of 
Spain are all a trifle theatrical, and con- 
vincing in the objective manner of the 
drama. The writing is equally brilliant, 
rich, and sharp-edged, in admirable 
contrast to the muddiness and fuzziness of 
so much modernism. ; 

In slower tempo and a lower key is 
Expiration, by Elizabeth (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.50), an uncannily skillful study 
of the middle-class mind in middle-class 
London, Beneath its smooth little story 
of the nice little widow who once went 
mildly off the track of virtue and must 


T. A. R. Write 


make peace with her frightfully virtuous 
relatives, is a sustained irony that is some- 
times positively savage. Those who have 
not known the extraordinary solidity and 
stupidity of English middle-class virtue 
may find the picture overdrawn, but they 
will be wrong. It is the transatlantic 
equivalent of our own Middle-West re- 
spectability. That the meek and wistful 


Tips on Books 


Fiction 

The Case of Sergeant Grischa, Arnold 
Zweig— Epic of the common soldier, 
trapped by the cruelty of war. 

Joseph and His Brethren, H. W. Free- 
man— The primeval pull of the soil, as 
experienced in Suffolk. 

Peder Victorious, O. E. Rolvaag — Amer- 
ican complexity confronts the second genera- 
tion of Giants in the Earth. 

Kristin Lavransdatter, Sigrid Undset — 
Medieval Norway. A trilogy by the Nobel 
prize winner. 

Mamba's Daughters, Du Bose Heyward 


— Reviewed in this issue. 





Biography 

Elizabeth and Essex, Lytton Strachey — 
Magnificent portrait of England’s most 
enigmatic Queen. 

Meet General Grant, W. E. Woodward 
—Shrewd account of the man behind the 
uniform. 

Lonely Americans, Rollo W. Brown — 
Reviewed in this issue. 

After Thirty Years, Viscount Gladstone 
— Reviewed in this issue. 


In Serious Vein 

The Decline of the West, Vol. II, Os- 
wald Spengler—Erudite but exciting. 
Amplifies Spengler’s revolutionary philos- 
ophy of history. 

The Nature of the Physical World, 
A. S. Eddington — Mysteries of science. 
Recommended as a primer to Einstein. 

The American Experiment, Bernard 
Fay — Reviewed in this issue. 


Other Matters 

The Magic Island, W. B. Seabrook — 
Beauty and mumbo-jumbo in the wilds of 
Black Haiti. 

Hows and Whys of Human Behaviour, 
George A. Dorsey — Palatable suggestions 
for curing bad habits. 

Music at Midnight, Muriel Draper — 
Reviewed in this issue. 

You Can’t Print That, George Seldes — 
Reviewed in this issue. 


little widow should triumph at last over 
such bullying and bluster as comes her 
way, and be at the same time unconscious 
of her victory, is shocking to hand-me. 
down morality but also beautifully logical, 
There is here not much of a story, but so 
much of humor, understanding, and sure- 
ness that this is a book to be savored in 
every line. 

There is even less of a story in Memoirs 
or A Fox-nuntinc Man, by Siegfried 
Sassoon (Coward McCann, $2.50), though 
it is more of a novel than its title implies, 
It is a story of the “tremendous trivial- 
ities” of English country life — horses 
and hunts, country gentlemen and their 
manners, and the quiet grace of good 
living which somehow survives every 
social and political convulsion. Probably 
it is autobiographical; certainly it is 
magical in its powers of conviction. Its 
author is vaguely apologetic for his wistful 
reminiscences, but out of them weaves so 
delightful a scene that most of us would 
forego the noisy importances of existence 
for something of such simple charm. The 
opening chapters, which tell of a child’s 
adjustments to the quiet insistence of this 
traditional life, betray the author as no 
less a poet because he now turns novelist. 


INNOCENCE REWARDED 


A peuicate, ironic fantasy 1s 
wrought out of humble realities in Tue 
True Heart, by Sylvia Townsend War- 
ner (Viking, $2.50). Curious and whimsi- 
cal is the story of Sukey Bond, the little 
slavey who becomes the heroine of her 
own fairy tale and goes at last to London 
to see the Queen and win her half-witted 
lover for her very own. An orphanage 
child, a drab of rural domesticity, an in- 
nocent abroad in dangerous byways, she 
nevertheless walks in beauty, hungry for 
love and loveliness and so aware of it 
where eyes more wise and weary see only 
disillusion and dirt. Tragedy is always at 
her elbow, but spares her always, seem 
ingly because her true heart, her sift 
plicity, and her child’s faith in dreams aft 
in a manner sacred — even against prob 
abilities. Julian Green brought such # 
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NEW — 
MACMILLAN 


Edirin .Irlington Robinson 


CAVENDER’S 
HOUSE 


A New Full-length Narrative Poem 
The publication of this new, full-length poem by 
Mr. Robinson will be a literary event of the year 
in America. Tristram and the subsequent award 
of the Pulitzer poetry prize for the third time to 
Mr. Robinson carried his fame to new heights. 
Cavender’s House will further enhance it. To be published in May. $2.00 


The Nature ot the Physical World 


By 4. 8. Eddington 


Here is an Alice in Wonderland for mature, inquiring, eager minds — a rare 
adventure, a fabulous journey into the secrets of the universe. The New 
York Times says “there could scarcely be a more admirable exposition of 
the content of recent physical science... a luminous. . . and beautiful 
book.”’ Third Large Printing. $3.75 


The Origins of the World War 


By Sidney B. Fay 
This book has created a profound reaction throughout the world and may 
yet undermine the war guilt basis on which the Versailles settlement was 
erected. You must read Mr. Fay to be conversant with European affairs. 
Third Large Printing. 2 vols. $9.00 


Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria By Joseph Redlich 


“Easily one of the most important contributions to permanent 
and substantial biographical literature which has appeared in 
recent years."’ — Harry Elmer Barnes. 

“A moving chapter in the book of tragedy . . . an epic story . . . 
a powerful piece of portraiture.’’ — Atlantic Monthly. 

“Clear, precise, and illuminating biography.’’— New York 
Evening Post. $5.00 


Vew Fiction 


Stuart Chase 


MACHINES 


By the Co-author of 
Your Money’s Worth 


One of America’s most clear-sighted 
observers here approaches the Ma- 
chine Age with the wit and insight 
which has marked his previous 
work. He presents a completely new 
view of what machines have done 
for us and to us, with a realistic 
regimentation of facts which will 
be disconcerting to the shibboleth 
mongers. $2.50 


Andrew Johnson 
A Study in Courage 
By Lloyd P. Stryker 
Andrew Johnson appears in a new 
light in this strikingly original 
study. Johnson has come down to 
us as the most reviled and misunder- 
stood of all the Presidents. Mr. 
Stryker sees him as a champion of 
Lincoln’s cause in this biography. 


2 vols. $7.50 


Exploration 
By Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


This is a chronicle of adventure and 
progress in the Far North by the 
foremost living Arctic explorer. 


The Balkan Pivot: 
Yugoslavia 
By Charles A. Beard and 
George Radin 
The hub of the new Balkans is 
examined in all of its important 
phases a with special — on 
its relation to European affairs. 


Into the Wind 
By Richard Warren Hatch 


A rugged novel of New England 
shipbuilding when the clipper ruled 
the seas. $2.50 


Thurman Lucas 
By Harlan Eugene Read 


A compelling story of how a man 
found himself after adversity and 
disaster. $2.50 


Treadmill 
By Lola Jean Simpson 


School teaching and educational 
systems behind it are the subjects 
of this fine story. $2.50 


The Labor Injunction 
By Felix Frankfurter and 
Nathan Greene 


One of the biggest legal clubs used by 
American courts is discussed here in its 
every aspect by two leaders of the bar. 

$3.00 


What Is the Mind? 


By George T. W. Patrick 


This book is a clear presentation of 
what modern psychology has learned 
about the nature of the mind. $2.50 


New Viewsof Evolution 
By G. F. Conger 


Evolution with respect to the whole 
universe rather than biological evolu- 
tion is the theme of this new survey of 


the field. $2.50 


Evolution of Art 
By Ruth de Rochemont 


This is oon introduction to art in all its phases 
and periods of development, written with a contagious 
enthusiasm and beautifully illustrated. $6.00 


Old World Masters in 
New World Collections 
By Esther Singleton 
A one-book gallery of the great masters now hanging 
in America, with a competent text to guide you 
through 100 beautiful reproductions $10.00 


The Litany 
of Washington Street 
By Vachel Lindsay 
Vachel Lindsay writes in this new book of an imagi- 
nary Washington Street — the song and poetry street 
of every United States town — the way’ of escape 
from the trivial and the puffy. Illustrated, $3.00 


Prices subject to change on publication 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ AEW YORK~ 
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THE PEDRO GORINO 


Captain Harry Dean 
assisted by Sterling North 


In his topsail schooner, the Pedro Gorino, Captain Dean went 
up and down the coasts of Africa, trading in gold and dia- 
monds, ivory and ostrich plumes. This is the story of his 


stormy life. Illustrated. $3.50 





DARK 
HESTER 


Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
author of ‘The Little French Girl’’ 


A mother and son—close, happy, companionable; into 
their lives comes the son’s fiancee, Dark Hester, the 
modern girl. The conflict of these two women, alike 
in their uncompromising honesty, worlds apart in 
their whole outlook on life, makes a novel of passion- 
ate intensity. Miss Sedgwick has created a whole ex- 
quisite world from which the reader emerges enriched 
and exalted. $2.50 





AS GOD 
MADE THEM 


Gamaliel ‘Bradford 
author of ‘‘Damaged Souls’’ 


“I like these Bradford books. They make dead men 
real. With vast patience he makes his way through a 
mountain of evidence and emerges into the sunlight 
with adish of facts.”—H. L. Mencken. This new Bradford 
book contains incisive portraits of seven nineteenth- 
century Americans: Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Greeley, 
Edwin Booth, Francis Child and Asa Gray. Illus. $3.50 


RRR 


A FATALIST AT WAR 


Rudolf Binding 


“If only a half dozen war books might be preserved for the 
i of students of life and history I should vote for this 
k by the German poet and novelist, Rudolf Binding.” 

— Capt. Liddell Hart in the London Telegraph. $3.75 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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character to dreadful tragedy in {he 
Closed Garden; this story prefers to 
faith with legend and let all be well at 
last. There are wit and irony and satire jn 
it, but these are for the sane, secure people 
who have no dreams of faith, and not for 
Sukey Bond. So that for all her simplicity 
we must at last love her, and be grateful 
to the author who deals with her go 
wisely and understandingly. 

Tue Srrance ADVENTURE, by M 
Roberts Rinehart (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.50), is a novel which bridges with the 
life of one woman half a century of 
changes and upheavals. It is the story of 
“building, tearing down, and slow, pain. 
ful rebuilding,” not alone in the life of 
Missie, but in fashions, customs, and 
morals. Particularly rich and faithful is 
its picture of American civilization fifty 
years ago, already as distant and, in a 
fashion, preposterous as a lost world. 
Missie has a tough time of it. She is born 
to a bad start, and her philosophy never 
catches up with the hard necessities of 
fact. The older generation will understand 
just how she feels about it. 








MORE TALK OF WAR 


‘The uiverary consequences of the 
great war grow more voluminous as it 
fades mercifully into the past. A novelty 
in the company is As Tuey Saw Us, 
edited by George Sylvester Viereck 
(Doubleday, Doran, $3.50), in which are 
collected the opinions of distinguished 
European men of war concerning the 
deeds of the doughboys. In general they 
are complimentary to our physical prow- 
ess, which is no more than polite; in 
general they are skeptical of our strategy, 
which is no more than natural. They come 
from our French friends and our one-time 
foes of Germany, all officers of high com- 
mand, and contain criticisms to interest 
the soldier and comments to entertain the 
civilian. The chief tribute from all parties 
is to the American morale, an imponder- 
able factor in victory which now gets its 
full due. 

The beans are spilled for fair in Fatst- 
Hoop 1n Wartime, by Arthur Ponsonby 
(Dutton, $2.00), which discusses the plain 
and fancy lying of wartime propaganda. 
It is a last straw upon the back of the dis- 
illusioned public, and should do its share 
to sour popular taste for the bigger and 
better war that is promised us. Most of the 
principal fables of the war, both concert- 
ing the atrocities of the enemy and the 
high moral purposes on the hither sideof 
the fence, are here exploded. Most of 
them will be readily recognized and te 
called, and most of them, it seems, were 
the bunk. 

But there were also poets in the war, # 
we read in Mountain Acainst Mov® 
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THE 
ONE HOUR 
SERIES 


The most unique and 
important enterprise in 
current publishing is ini- 
tiated with The One 
Hour Series in which the 
fields of literature, 
drama, art, health, and 
psychology will be 
briefly surveyed by an 
expert on each subject. 


The first three volumes 


THE ENGLISH 
NOVEL 


By FORD MADOX FORD 


Maddening, enlightening, schol- 
arly and thought-provoking. 
$1.00 


AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


By SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON, 
Ph.D. 


Professor Morison gives the priv- 

ilege of carrying an excellent 

short history in one’s pocket. 
$1.00 


AN HOUR ON 
HEALTH 


By MORRIS FISHBEIN, M.D. 


A prominent medical authority 
makes a clear, practical case for 


good living. $1.00 


Philadelphia 


1 “I would defy them all!’ } 


JOHN 
JACOB 
ASTOR 


The first full biography of the Fur King, 
Landlord of New York, Father of the Trust 


By ARTHUR D. HOWDEN SMITH 
author of “Commodore Vanderbilt” 


The founder of the House of Astor, who died 
the richest man in America, is storied without 


apology. 16 illustrations, $3.50 


THE GARDENER’S 
BED BOOK 


A Chuckling Guide to Cheerful 
Gardens 


By RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
Editor of “House and Garden” and author of “The 
Practical Book of Outdoor Flowers” 


A mine of practicality dressed in the guise of de- 
lightful and witty sentiments for those who love 
growing things. Illustrated, $2.50 


LIPPINCOTT 
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TAIN, by Arthur Davison Ficke (Double- 
day, Doran, $1.50). In this there are many 
lyrics that are slight but charming, and in 
vigorous contrast to them a long prose- 
poem entitled “Paris, 1917.” This is true 
poetry in its imagery, sincerity, and sure 
command of beauty, though it may fairly 
be doubted whether it is poetry in form. 
Ignoring its broken lines it becomes 
splendid and melodic prose, which in no 
sense derogates from its power and music. 
It is not yet demonstrated that there is 
any true alternative to prose and poetry, 
but “Paris, 1917” and “The Return of 
Christ” come close to creating one. 


Returning to the war, there is Farmer, 
Have You a Daucurer Fatr?, by Mike 
Wallach (Vanguard, $2.50), all of which i is 
a traveling salesman’s version of the 
A. E. F. in action. Unfortunately it is 
exactly that. He admits he was a poor 
soldier, and there is nothing here of any 
consequence relating to the war itself. 
But there are plenty of shady stories, 
unsavory details, and bad language. 


IN REMINISCENT VEIN 

Av uostess with a special taste 
and gift for making genius feel at home 
has written Music at Mipnicut (Harper, 
$4.00). Here Muriel Draper gives intimate 


recollections of evenings at home in 





“A Real Treasure Chest of ‘English undefiled. 


Review of 
Reviews 


We commend it unreservedly.” 


. Cannot be too highly 
praised.’ — Forum. 








. . not only defines the 
known words but supplies 
just the right words you 
need for each shade of 
meaning.” —JVorld’s Work 


“Valued by those who wish 
to use their mother tongue 
with accuracy and eftfec- 
tiveness.””— N. Y Times. 











: MARCH’S 
| THESAURUS 
| DICTIONARY 


sciences, 


The RIGHT Word 


is always at your command 


— if you have this “ 
Words and Knowledge.” 


The full riches of the English language, 
the illimitable wealth of words from which 
the ablest writers draw, can be yours 
always, through 


THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


By its unique arrangement of grouping related 
words, it makes instantly available and defines 
for you the exact word for any desired shade of 
meaning or different words to express the same 
thought without repetition. 


In addition, the new Amplified Edition is full 
of facts that you need every day. It contains 
chapters which are complete text books on 
English grammar, composition, punctuation; 
references to the vital facts of the Bible; his- 
torical and geographical facts; the important 
words and definitions of leading arts and 
Americana, famous characters of 
literature and their dominant traits, pseudo- 
nyms of noted authors, etc. 
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Buckram Bindi 
Thumb Indexed’ ° 92 


At all Bookstores 





MACRAE SMITH COMPANY 
Publishers 


It gives you vital facts and develops 
a more unerring, forceful vocabulary. 
Needed in your home because it de- 
velops — in children and parents alike 
— habits of accuracy of speech and 
of association of words and facts. 







Philadelphia 








London and occasional - vacations jn 
England or Florence, the former graced 
with music by Rubinstein, Ysaye, the 
London String Quartet, and others as 
distinguished. The latter sometimes be. 
come a comedy of too much temperament 
among artists. The portraits of celebrities 
are gracefully personal and fit appro. 
priately into a charming scene. It is de. 
lightful, for example, to read how the 
London String Quartet paid the tribute 
of a full musical program to the th ree-day. 
old Draper Junior, who was carried down. 
stairs, mother and all, to be thus initiated 
into a truly cultural society. 





H. W. Nevinson 


A third fat volume wrought out of a 
busy and observant life is Last CHanoes, 
Last Cuances, by H. W. Nevinson 
(Harcourt, Brace, $5.00). Here a veteran 
journalist tells what he has done and seen 
since the war sent him wandering, at the 
bidding of one newspaper or another, all 
over the face of Europe. Also he has paid 
his first visit to America and discovered 
its marvels, from John Rockefeller, Jr. to 
Coney Island, and from chewing gum to 
national conventions. This is delightful 
browsing. It is written with the facility of 
good reporting and the tolerant humor 
that is the fruit of a long life of usefulness. 

Other good reading and opinion % 
GENERALLY SpeakinG, by G, K. Chester 
ton (Dodd Mead, $2.50). Once more and 
as usual, G. K. C. is interested in every 
conceivable subject, and can discuss, for 
example, American manners and Southern 
hospitality under the chapter heading of 

“Prohibition” without any semblance of 
wandering or woolgathering. The oracle 
seems lately turned more temperate. He 
still travels under a full head of steam, 
but not so often does he blow it off nor 
expend it to create pyrotechnical para- 
doxes. His new musings are brief and 
colloquial in subject, and it would prob- 
ably prove beneficial to the bored business 
man to read one of them every morning 
after breakfast and take a later train. 






BIOGRAPHY 











As segue. to a very port 
autobiography of last year comes Tut 
Untop Story, by Mary Desti (Liv eright, 
$3.50), which reveals Isadora Duncan, a 
she was known to her closest friend. Iti 
a record of affection, unbounded admin 
tion, and infinite patience with artisti¢ 
irresponsibility, of which the famous 
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y Your Books This Way 


Before you can read any book, a thousand hands must be employed in its mak- 
ing, hundreds of human minds must be utilized in its production. Here is the 
graphic story of three past Guild successes and a coupon which will bring you 
full details of the Guild plan which saves you money —on books like these! 


MAGIC ISLAND, : ; MEET GENERAL 


by W. B. Seabrook, 
was the Guild selec- eetased ae 


tion for January, —_— i 

1929. It has been the : piography Saar 
subject for feature | generals. His life 
articles in every im- 7 ; before the Civil War, 
portant literary re- ‘ his military career 
view in America. It and his term in the 
is an account of the ° k White House in- 
lives, beliefs, mor- ST i spired Mr. Wood- 
als and practices of ey ward to write this 
the natives of Haiti. fascinating book. 


: Mr. Woodward 

The author was the could not go to a 
first white to pene- \ 4a foreign shore for his 
trate the innermost ¥ material. It lay in 
depths of the Island, libraries, letters, 
the only white man . documents and pho- 
who ever witnessed tographs. When the 
the voodoo rites and book was completed 
ceremonies perform- ; ie Horace Liveright 
ed in the jungle by ound Ne published the trade 
the black priest- Tr en edition simultane- 
esses. ae = ously with the spe- 
: cial edition publish- 

ed by the Guild. 


After the Editorial f 5 3 Before any books 
Board has selected — as are bound, “galley” 
aE, " ‘ peoets axe read and 
; re-read by the au- 
— ore - , 4 om, the peeneen = 
i Ographer an 
illustrated, the art- - P= aller palastabing 
ist gets one copy. —e men and women to 
Mr. Alexander King prevent any errors 
full : .— 
oo made twenty fu Ss —to give you the 
= | page drawings for - - book exactly as the 
ss MAGIC ISLAND. a a author wrote it. 


. The type set, proofs 

Manuf actariog read, forms locked, 
oske. Each title : ' a ee 
chosen by the Edi- [i}4/) sie aaa Seaman an 
tors presents a new : ) copies of the un- 
paper a bound sheets which 
ae Cobos? ce he will later be books 
used, select thestock ole cag: Lah ena 
Stes st Setar eg 


, book were printed 
= a book’s con- for Guild members 


alone. 


MEET SENET 
The finished volume , like 
Sere | Magis Hee 
weeks of labor an J . 

artistic effort. In HORN was an im- 


each case the Guild mediate favorite 


oes both within and 
edition of any book ; 
is equal inevery way without the Guild. 


—printing, illustra- Thousands of read- 


tion and binding—to ers paid the full 


i ice for their cop- 
the regular retail price 
edition of the same ies from_bookdeal- 


title ers. Guild members, 


of course, saved 
Have To Do 


money. 


HAPPY MOUN- 
TAIN was written 
by a lady who lived 
inthe district of 
which she wrote. 
Maristan Chapman 
was a native of Ten- 
nessee. Her book, a 
first novel, was 
truly a_ growth of 
the soil, sprung 
from America it- 
self, 


When the manu- 
scriptwas submitted 
to the Guild, Mr. 
Van Doren and his 
associates saw its 
possibilities imme- 
diately. It has been 
mentioned by im- 
portant critics as 
eminently fitted for 
the Pulitzer Prize, 
as the best Ameri- 
can novel of 1928. 


The binding varies 
on each Guild selec- 
tion in everything 
but quality. Art 
boards are used 
whenever they seem 
appropriate, but the 
backs are always 
cloth. Various tex- 
tures and colors of 
linen and library 
buckram are the 
usual bindings. 


The Guild now 
mails more than 
70,000 copies of its 
monthly selection to 
members in every 
quarter of the globe. 
The selection for 
February 1929 was 
sent to eighty-five 
foreign countries in 
addition to the 
possessions of the 
United States. 


Innovations and im- 
provements of every 
kind are being con- 
stantly devised for 
the embellishment 
of Guild books or 
for the betterment 
of Guild service. 
Every package you 
receive isa surprise 
package from the 
very center of the 
publishing world. 
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I The Lit Guild, Dept. 74F, 
Is Mail The Coupon 55 Fifth oe New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the new booklet WINGS 


To secure twelve of 
these carefully made 
volumes, each on a 
different subject, tages of Guild mem- 
each embracing a bership, you need 
different field of not keep the month- 
thought, all youneed ly selection unless 
do is pay a single you want to. You 
subscription fee, may return it with- 
much less than the in a week of its re- 
regular price of the ceipt in exchange for 
books you receive. any book in print in 
; the United States. 


change Privilege J] like these. 
has been added to 
all the other advan- 
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Now that the Ex- I which tells me how to Save money on books 
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KATHLEEN COYLE WINS THE DUT- 
TON BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH PRIZE 
FOR APRIL WITH 


LIV 
A novel; introduction by Rebecca West. 


$2.50 


THE KING MURDER 
By Charles R. Jones 


Winner of the Dutton Mystery Prize for 
April. A Leighton Smith Detective 
story. 


ARMOUR WHEREIN HE 
TRUSTED 
By Mary Webb 


A new novel not quite completed when she 
died; together with several of her un- 
published short stories which first brought 
her to her present high literary position. 


$2.50 


DAISY PRINCESS OF PLESS 
By Herself 


Intimate clever gossip of Europe’s high 
places. 5.00 


FALSEHOOD IN WARTIME 
By Arthur Ponsonby, M. P. 


It brings home with brutal frankness the 
extent to which governments have gone 
to enlist fighting spirit and war enthu- 
siasm. It shows the fraud, hypocrisy, and 
humbug on which war rests. $2.00 


THE PATHWAY 
By Henry Williamson 


This passionate terrific novel by the author 
who won the Hawthornden Prizein 1928 
heads our list of 1929 fiction. $2.50 


UNKNOWN LANDS 


By V. Blasco-I banez 


If a girl in boy’s clothes sailed with 
Columbus . . . That would be startling 
news ... There is such a girl in the 
brilliant new novel by the author of The 


Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. $2.50 


THE GIRLS MEN MARRY 


By Jane Johns 


A book with every element of a popular 
best-seller but which is in no way tawdry 


or cheap. $2.50 


THE SECRET OF MUSTERTON 
HOUSE 
By George Granby 


An overnight guest vanishes leaving in his 
place a strange man, murdered. $2.00 


THE VILLAGE DOCTOR 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith 


What is woman’s supreme test of love? 
Miss Kaye-Smith’s book is already in its 
fourteenth large printing. $2.50 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
300 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Books 


dancer had her full share. It is now certain 
that America owes to Miss Duncan a 
tremendous debt of gratitude, for the two 
books that tell her story are the essential 
stuff of which gossip is made, and will be 
so regarded wherever women are gathered 
around teacups. 

There is self-revelation also in THE 
Diary or Totstoy’s Wire (Payson and 
Clarke, $3.50), a depressing document 
unless read with sympathetic understand- 
ing of the circumstances under which it 
was written. This is no day-by-day record, 
but is made of occasional entries, often 
at long intervals. Apparently its author 
turned to her book principally in moments 
of depression and distress over a man who 
must have been difficult to live with. The 
record throws many sidelights on the 
genius and his works, but is more a 
document for psychologists than a true 
diary. ° 

The story of BaupEaire, by Frangois 
Porché (Liveright, $3.50), is also a chal- 
lenge to psychology and even to path- 
ology. Charles Baudelaire, author of Les 
Fleurs de Mal, lived terribly to a dreadful 
end, and this story tells of it in unsparing 
fashion. The author resists the temptation 
to moralize, explain, or excuse. The book 
is thorough and detailed, and challenges 
the interest of those who care to know 
how great men, good or bad, got that way. 


BLACK AMERICA 


Iw nis obvious intent to be calm 
and dispassionate, Professor Scott Near- 
ing has somewhat leaned over backward 
in Brack America (Vanguard, $3.00). 
This is a careful and comprehensive study 
of the negro problem. It is historical and 
statistical, and draws few conclusions. 
Professor Nearing shares with other 
leaders of movements for modern negro 
emancipation the belief in education and 
equal opportunity as the colored race’s 
chief need and right. There are those who 
count such a cure more dangerous than 
the disease, but Professor Nearing points 
with pride to Harlem and rests his case. 

To the charge that the negro has rarely 
had a fair deal, there seems to be no ready 
answer save the unsubstantiated convic- 
tion that white folks are better than black. 
But concerning Harlem there can be two 
opinions. The other one is written into 
Tus Sipe oF Jorpan, by Roark Bradford 
(Harper, $2.50). Here the negro is reason- 
ably happy in his own ancestral habitat 
down South, and despite all he lacks of 
fine feathers and the white man’s ways, is 
closer kin to our common humanity than 
his modernized brother up North. Mr. 
Bradford writes of that which he knows, 
and in these episodic chapters dignifies 
the negro with humor, courage, patience, 
and all human affections. 


After You Read 
in this issue the debate 
between CANON CHASE and 
HARRY ELMER BARNES 


on 


DO WE NEED A 
NEW GOD? 


Read Dr. Barnes’ Startling and 
Stimulating Views in Full in 


Living in the 
20thCentury 


A Consideration of How We Got This Way 
By HARRY ELMER BARNES 


I know of no book recently published 
that is more thoroughly valuable than 
LivingintheTwentieth Century. Barnes 
has managed his task with a fine 
effectiveness. His volume tells its story 
brilliantly. | — George Jean Nathan 


I can think of no book right now 
that is more worth pushing than 
Living in the Twentieth Century; it is 
timely and up to the minute and 
carries a bigger load than a fourteen 
inch gun. It is certain to be a success. 

— George A. Dorsey 


$3.50 at all stores Bobbs-Merrill 
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Liberal Education 
In Only One Volume 


Enthusiastically Praised by These Here, in this one splendidly complete and thrilling 
Leading Newspapers — volume, is virtually everything that cultured and suc- 


New York Sun Los Angeles Times cessful men and women are expected to know. Here is a 
Boston Transcript Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Philadelphia Public Ledger Minneapolis Star brilliant and timely work that will organize your present 
Tits Gicke Democeet Birmingham News knowledge and fill in the gaps with the vital information 


modern life demands of everyone today. 





Recommended by These Critics 


242 4 
and Authorities— A Background That Will 
Jane Addams Edwin Markham 
El Barne: Henry Fairfield Osb > 
Cenuid Bradford , Edwin por iets Broaden Any Mind 
John Cotton Dana James Harvey Robinson 


hn C. Van Dyk - . in al ; 
itn Haines Holmes Brand Whitlock HE OUTLINE OF MAN’s KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood, is a liberal education 


between the covers of a single 700-page volume. This amazing accomplish- 

ment was made possible by leaving out all that was dry, useless and non-essential. 

It is an entire survey of education that is sim- 

Brings You Up- ane _— plified, humanized and dramatized so any one 
toeDate on Every 4 > i nee oe can understand, enjoy and appreciate it. 


Subject a Seay ee Fascinatingly Told in 
LITERATURE /.. @z,° 9a mes Narrative Form 


RELIGION | 
HISTORY ey 


? 


through its pages of History, Art, Science, Litera- 

ture, Religion and Philosophy. Thrill to the story of 

all that man has done and learned from the first 

burst of meteoric splendor to the flash of planes and 

dirigibles across seas and continents. Then, if at the 

end of the week this wonderful book has not completely 

sold itself to you upon its own merits, just return it to 

us. But if you are so thoroughly satisfied that you, like 

hundreds of thousands, will not be without your copy, then 

send us only $1.50 and two dollars a month for two months 
thereafter. 


ay 


PHILOSOPHY Cx ee a a rf We, Read it freely for a week at our expense. Idle 


Send No Money— Borrow 
It At Our Expense 


See this all-absorbing work first and decide afterward. Send no 
money. Just clip and mail the coupon before the present edition is 
exhausted. Do so now. LEwis COPELAND ComPaANy, Dept. 508, 
119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Tear Off Along This Line and Mail Today 


Lewis Copeland Company, Dept. 508, 
119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN’sS KNOWLEDGE, by 
Clement Wood, 700 pages, illustrated, handsomely bound. Within 
7 days I will either return the book or remit $1.50 as first payment, 
and then $2.00 per month for two months, a total of $5.50. (Ten 
“The ONE book to read and per cent discount for cash with order. Same return privilege.) 
know.” —Philadelphia Public 
Ledger 
“Better than a college educa- 
tion.” —A merican Monthly 


Mail the Coupon Now 
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Let 


famous 


Doctor 
Dorsey 


help YOU get 
the most out of yourself 
Are You satisfied with Life? 


From a careful study of 12,000 letters 
from readers of his great best seller Wry 
We Benave Like Human Berncs, Doc- 
tor George A. Dorsey discovered that 
there are hundreds of questions people 
would like to ask about themselves. The 
writers were perplexed, hurt by phe- 
nomena of Life they could not under- 
stand, and they wrote to Doctor Dorsey 
for advice. 


Thousands of intimate personal 
questions answered 

Now, in his great new book, Hows anp 
Wuys or Human Benavior, Doctor 
Dorsey gives his answers to their ques- 
tions. Is sex a baser instinct? How can I 
stop gambling? Does insanity run in 
families? What is love? These and hun- 
dreds of other human problems are ex- 
plained frankly, simply, in words no one 
can misunderstand. Doctor Dorsey, from 
his great fund of scientific and medical 
knowledge, will tell you WHY you act as 


fe yo 
you do—and HOW to get the things you 


want in life. 


He will help you help yourself 

No one can make you happy, healthy, or 
wealthy — but Doctor Dorsey will show 
you the paths to follow. He will explain 
all the things that have perplexed you, 
and you will refer to this book again and 
again. It will help you all through your 
life. Sign the coupon now—if you are not 
entirely satisfied return the book in five 
days and your money will be refunded. 


Endorsements 


“As stimulating as a 
new set of glands.” — 
Chicago Daily News. 
“A fascinating book, 
full of kindly helpful 


wisdom.” — Rupert 


Hughes. ‘‘Vitally | os : . 
’ | cularizing tendencies remains unsolved, 


useful knowledge in 
applied human sci- 


ence for laymen.” | 


—New York Times 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus.—Keats 


Tue American Experiment, by Bernard 
Fay; Harcourt, Brace, $2.75. 
Reviewed by Ermer Davis. 


Beernxarv Fav’s study of the 
growth and present state of American 
culture deals chiefly with its political, 
social, and spiritual aspects, subordinating 
the economic matters in which Europe at 
present seems most interested. One hopes 
that this will not limit its sale abroad, for 
though written originally in English, with 
the collaboration of Avery 
Claflin, it seems addressed 
primarily to French readers, 
and it tells them a good deal 
that they might profitably 
know. 

The historical survey which 
takes up most of the book 
will not be news to the sort of 
Americans who will read it, 
though M. Fay should be 
commended for a lucid, well 
balanced, and on the whole very accurate 
summary. He does not say that the secret 
of the successful working of our govern- 
ment lies in our lack of principle, but that 
is about what his argument comes to. 
The Founding Fathers, “whether through 
wisdom or lack of imagination,” did not 
try to write a Constitution that would 
solve all the problems of mankind; they 
compromised as well as they could on 
what immediately had to be done. Fed- 
eralism, with the central government 
mediating between antagonistic states 
and sections, built up the nation; if the 
conflict between centralizing and parti- 


we are all the better off. Where Europeans, 
implacably devoted to principle, would 


| have disrupted the state, American fac- 


Gentlemen: Please send me one copy of Hows axp Wurys | 


or Human Benmavror, $3.50. 


1 enclose my check for $3.50. Please send me C. O. D 


Name: 


tions or sections yielded to the practical 
advantages of compromise. The one great 
exception, the refusal of the South to 
accept Lincoln’s election, proves the 
utility of the general practice. With a 
little less stubbornness on both sides a 


| better result could have been achieved at 


far less cost. 
From the intellectual standpoint our 


BernarpD Fat 


Whither America? 


parties are not parties at all; instead of 
upholding contradictory doctrines they 
all aim at “national prosperity and indi- 
vidual success.” Excellent, thinks M., 
Fay. If parties had principles, “the 
elections which are now auctioned off to 
the team promising the greatest degree of 
prosperity would become dangerous and 
obscure transactions,” full of hatred and 
rancor. Class antagonism we have escaped 
by virtue of an open frontier where every 
man could have his chance, so that Amer- 
ican democracy could uplift 
the poor without needing, as 
most other democracies have 
felt they needed, to pull down 
the rich. 

All this is good history. 
But M. Faj’s view of Amer- 
ica at present scems too 
optimistic. Concerned _prin- 
cipally with international 
relations, he neglects the 
grave internal problems of a 
people who no longer have the frontier as 
a safety valve and have found the stock 
market and the prohibition industry 
inadequate substitutes. Federalism, he 
seems to think, has served its purpose, and 
must give way before the standardizing 
pressure of big business, mass production, 
newspaper syndicates, the movies—a 
movement which, he perceives, has 
standardized even the literature of revolt 
against standardization. But with little to 
say of economics he ignores the serious 
spiritual dangers involved in the dubious 
stability of the prosperity which is the 
core of our national religion. He is aware 
of persistent racial and sectional ante 
gonisms, but he wrote before the election 
of 1928, in which there was at last a differ 
ence between the parties (though it was 
emotional, not intellectual) with precisely 
those consequences of dangerous, obscutt, 
and rancorous political agitation whos 
absence gratifies him. 

The chapters on America and Europ, 
however, can be read with profit on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Sentiment, ht 
argues, cannot bridge the gulf betwee 
the two hemispheres nor dissipate tht 
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Your first book FREE! 


—an offer to the 5,000 
new members who will 
bring the membership of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club 
up to one hundred thousand 


free, and wish to take advantage of this offer, you may do so by extending 


i NOTICE TO PRESENT MEMBERS: If you did not get your first book ] 


your subscription for an additional year from its present date of expiration. 


VER 95,000 book-readers now be- 
long to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. The organization is engaged in a 
“campaign” to reach one hundred 
thousand—a scant five thousand more. 
Those who join now will be given their 
first book free. 


A great many people (we know) 
have been on the verge of joining this 
organization, but have “put it off” 
through business or procrastination. 
If this has been true in your case, it is 
clearly an advantage to you to delay 
no longer. We suggest simply, that you 
get full information at once, about 


what the Book-of-theMonth Club 


does for you, and decide once for all 


whether you want to join. 


In this connection, here is a per- 
tinent fact that may be important to 
you. Of the 95,000 peorle who now 
belong to the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
not a single one was induced to join by a 
salesman or by personal solicitation of any 
kind. They were simply given the facts 


as to what it does for book-readers. 
After reading these facts, they sub- 
scribed. 


And what sort of people are they? 
Cabinet members, senators, judges, 
governors; leaders of industry and 
finance; the outstanding figures in 
thousands of communities large and 
small. Our list of members, indeed, 
treads like a who’s who, in every pro- 
fession, in every walk of life. These are 
judicious people, in other words, not of 
the kind to be easily influenced or to 
follow fads. They know what they want. 

This being the case—if you have 
ever thought of joining the club—it 
does seem sensible to get the facts as to 
how it operates as quickly as possible, 
and then (if you want to) join before 
this special ‘‘first-book-free” offer ex- 
pires. This will happen soon; for our 
membership increased by almost fifty 
thousand in 1928. So, if you are in- 
terested, mail the coupon now, before 
you forget to do so. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 


I fe, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. o4 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how 


the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request 


involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


RUIN cx: nw cs a ear ek eae antes tess era aS 
Henry Seidel Canby Heywood . 


Dorothy Christopher William Allen 
Charman Broun 


Canticld Morley White 
Address... .. 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
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Books shipped to Canadian members throngh 
Book-of-the-Month Clab (Canada) Ltd. 
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| People who should 
| write for publication | 


T\O- YOUR friends “say: “If, you could 
/ only write that as you tell it, you’d be 
a successful author”? 


Your friends may be nearer the truth than 
you think. Telling good stories is only one 
step removed from writing them. Don’t 
think that you have to be a Mark Twain or 
an Edna Ferber to do it. With a reasonable 
amount of natural talent, plus a little 
training and practice, you can soon be 
earning $25, $50 and $100 for short stories, 
articles, humorous pieces — things which 
can easily be turned out in spare time. 


Today thousands of practical people are 
meeting the challenge that writing offers by 
taking instruction from the Newspaper 
Institute of America. They are finding out 
things about writing and about themselves 
that they would never otherwise learn . . . 
what sort of style they have, what its 
possibilities are, what specialized training 
they need, how to write and how to sell 
their output. 


R. S. Hancock, Box 691, Raleigh, N. C., is but one of 
many men and women trained by the Newspaper 
Institute of America to make 
their gift for writing pay 
prompt dividends. He writes: 


“*T regret very much that it 
is 30, for I have enjoyed 
every minute that I have 
put in on this work, and the 
association with your ca- 
pable institution. I feel that I 
am capable of doing news- 
paper work and I’m now 
connected with the foremost 
daily here. To you goes the 
credit.” 


Another of our student-members who tried is Mrs. 
Grace L. McMillan, 1345 Willamett Blvd., Portland, 
Ore. She writes: 


**Here’s how I’m putting into practice some 
of the teachings of the N. I. A. Two weeks 
ago we drove down the coast to Newport for 
a week-end and while there I saw a very 
remarkable dog. I decided to write my first 
news story. I sent it in at regular rates and 
it was accepted and published in the Sunday 
Journal. The fact that it was printed almost 
word for word, gave me a good bit of 
encouragement.” 


You can learn to write! 
How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers an intimate 


course in practical writing — a course as close to facts 
and modern tendencies as a newspaper office. 


The emphasis of N. I. A. instruction is on writing — not 
on academic rules and theory. Week by week, you receive 
actual assignments. First you're covering a fire, then 
interviewing a celebrity newly returned from Europe — 
just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your write-ups are individually corrected and con- 


structively criticized. A group of men who collectively | strata of negro society. Twentieth cen- 


have had more than 200 years of newspaper experience 
guide your instruction and criticize your work. Under 
such sympathetic leadership, you find that you rapidly 
acquire the professional touch. Your stories, assignments, 
etc., are edited and mailed back to you within 24 hours 
of their receipt. That alone is a source of stimulus and 
help that keeps you happy at your work. You can see 
where you are going — feel yourself progressing. You are 
learning to write by writing — accumulating that invalu- 
able seasoning and experience to which nearly all well- 
known writers of short stories, novels, magazine articles, 
etc., attribute their success. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 

We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test, which 
tells whether you possess the fundamental qualities neces- 
sary to successful writing — acute observation, dramatic 
instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this 
test. No obligation. Just mail the coupon and see what our 
editors say. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York. 


1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information on writing for profit, as promised in 
Forum — April. 


Mr. 
Pirs. 
Miss 


A SS eer a ee ee 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will 
~ call on you.) 
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hatred of America which European states- 
men at present keep down, but might 
some day capitalize. Let us have no more 
talk of sentiment for a few years; let us 
get down to realities. For instance, let 
American tourists be kept out of Europe 
unless they promise to stay long enough to 
find out something about it. At present 
they spread hatred of America in Europe, 
and contempt for Europe at home. Mean- 
while let the Old World try to stand on its 
own feet. “Since 1918 a kind of vertigo 
has led Europeans to turn to America for 
help at every new crisis.” M. Fay refrains 
from drawing the obvious parallel with 
Greece and Rome in the second century 
B.C., but the parallel is there, and ought 
to be disquieting on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Europe must do things for itself, 
he argues, and might well begin by trying 


| the federalism and compromise which has 


worked so well in America. But he does 
not seem very confident that Europe can 
do it. 

These last chapters will be sour reading 
for Europeans. It could be wished that 
M. Fay had made them a little sourer 
for us. 


Southern Transition 


| Mamsa’s Daucuters, by Du Bose Hey- 


ward; Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. 
Reviewed by Granvitte Hicks. 


"Wo one rather provincial Northern- 
er, Charleston has become, thanks to Du 
Bose Heyward, the most familiar city in 
the South — perhaps, indeed, the only 
city below the Mason-Dixon line that is 
quite credible. Having given us in Porgy a 
picture of life in Catfish Row, Heyward 
has now, in Mambéa’s Daughters, shown us 
the life of the old aristocracy, of the 
aspiring new-comers, and of the several 


tury Charlestun has become as real as 
eighteenth century London or nineteenth 
century Wessex. 

Having made some such laudatory 
remarks, a reviewer would be content to 
say no more, were it not for the fact that 
Mr. Heyward has attempted to go beyond 
the static portrayal of places and people 
in a Southern city. He has tried to write a 
dramatic novel, to treat his characters 
dynamically; and he has not been wholly 


_ successful. In separate scenes the book is 
| distinctly satisfying; as a whole it shows 


an inability to handle the complicated 
interaction of character on character and 
of event on character. 

There are, really, two interwoven 
stories. The first is concerned with Mam- 
ba, a Negro woman portrayed as flawless- 
ly as Porgy, and describes her labors and 
sacrifices on behalf of her granddaughter, 


__| | Lissa. Her shrewdness and her determi- 


nation utilize not only her own powers but 
also the strength and good nature of the 
slow-witted, massive Hagar, Lissa’s moth. 
er. The melodramatic climax of their 
story comes when Hagar kills the man 
who has tried to seduce Lissa, and then 
commits suicide. Lissa is given her chance 
and becomes a great singer. 

Mamba’s carefully planned campaign 
to provide for Lissa necessitates the con- 
quest of the Wentworths, impoverished 
representatives of the older citizenry; and 
it is with Saint Wentworth that the sec. 
ond story occupies itself. A dreamy, 
impractical lad, he longs for art, but he 


Du Bost Heywarp 


is converted by Valerie Land, the daughter 
of an unsuccessful artist. Triumphing in 
business, he centers his artistic hopes in 
the son for whom he has adequately 
provided. 

Mamba is perfect; Mrs. Wentworth and 
Mr. Atkinson, the unpretentious Northern 
business man, are recognizable people; 
even Hagar lives, and her deeds of blood 
do not arouse our disbelief. But these 
characters do not have to change. It is 
when we are asked to believe in the con- 
version of Saint and in the development 
of Lissa that we grow puzzled. Mr. Hey- 
ward does not give us the gradual and 
natural unfolding of character; he pro- 
ceeds by a series of jerks, recalling his 
second novel, that unfortunate failure, 
Angel. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Heyward, 
though he has been unable to suggest the 
development of charatter, has succeeded 
extraordinarily well in depicting a society 
in transition. The novel begins before the 
world war, and its conclusion is dated 
some time in the future. We see the 
changing life of both negroes and whites, 
and the altering attitudes of one race 
toward the other. In his treatment of 
racial relations Mr. Heyward expounds 
the thesis that it is by his achievement 
that the negro can win respect, perhaps 
over-emphasizing it in the closing scene, 
which has, nevertheless, a fine dramatic 
quality. Lissa is appearing as prima donna 
in the first real American opera, and 
Saint, sitting in the audience, wonders if 
it would do any harm if he called a promi- 
nent negro banker in Charleston Mister 
Broaden. 

The upshot of the matter is that Mr. 
Heyward has shown us that he can do 
again what he did in Porgy, and can doit 
even better, but he has not convinced us 
that he can do more. It will be interesting 
to see what happens. Will he content 
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Seafarin’Girl 


Tells All 


T THE AGE of eleven months Joan 
LowELL went down to the sea in 
ships... . Sprung from the LoweLis of 
Boston on one side of her family, and on 
the other from a line of Levantine sail- 
ing masters, she weighed exactly eleven 
pounds when carried aboard the four- 
masted windjammer Minnie A. Caine, a 
copra-trading schooner plying the South 
Seas. 
















The only girl aboard, Joan stayed there 
seventeen years... weather-beaten years, 
roaming years, years spent in strange 
ports beneath the Southern Cross, seven- 
teen years without shoes and stockings. 


When Joan was two years old she could 

hold on to the poopdeck and say “god- 

damned wind.” She learned to hand, reef 

and steer, to spit a curve in the wind, and 

to outswear the most blasphemous able- 
seaman on board. 


A bucko captain and his Bible charted 
for her the mysteries of sex. The first fish 
she caught was responsible for the first 
kiss she got — from square-head Swenson. 
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She learned about women from sharks 
and whales. She learned about love from 
blue-eyed Swedes, gloriously tattooed. 
She learned about death from storms 
and mutiny. 


Joan saw the Dance of the Virgins on 
Atafu and learned that the ukulele was 
introduced to the South Seas by a Harvard 
boy. But the Dance put strange ideas 
into Joan’s mind. .. And into the mind 
of Nelson, able-bodied seaman, even 
stranger ones... with all of it ending 
when the Minnie A. Caine sailed into her 
last anchorage. 
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*The Cradle of the Deep” 


JoaN LOWELL, whose 
story “The Cradle of 
the Deep,” has just 
been chosen as the 
March selection of the 
Book - of - the- Month 
Club by its Editorial 
Board. 


One night in New York, after 
adventures equally exciting 
ashore, JoAN LowELL related 
some of her experiences to a 
few friends. Completely en- 
tranced, they asked her why 
she had never written them 
down. She replied that she 
didn’t know enough words. 
They told her to write as she 
spoke—to tell ail. 


HUS came into being 

Joan Lowell’s own story. 
The publisherssent themanu- 
script to noted men of the sea 
and equally noted men of let- 
ters. “One has the impres- 
sion,” wrote back WILLIAM 
McFer, “of a breathless girl 
blurting it out in order to 
explain a pardonable but very 
astounding past. There is a 
warm, rumbustious sincerity 
in her story which engages 
our affections. The thing is all 
of a piece and all too short... 
I had to keep on with it till I 
finished it during the small 
hours of this morning.” 


“There is nothing to do,” said HEYwoop 
Brown in the advance report about Joan’s 
book to the 100,000 members of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, “but to fall back on 
the old helpless cry of the truly fascinated 
—‘Read it yourself, read it yourself!’” 


Resulting in this unparalleled, unghost- 
written yarn, the March “Book-of-the- 
Month,” a best-seller of the first water, 
published by SIMON AND SCHUSTER, discus- 
sed in 100,000 American homes, illus- 
trated by Kurt WIESE and sold at all 
bookstores for $3.00 — 


The CRADLE of tie DEEP 


LOWELL gz 


7c CRADL Ee “7 


Size6% 2 ow" 
260 pages with 
Wlustrations and 
end papers by Kurt 
W tese. 









ROMANTIC 
AMERICA... 


No home of booklovers should 
be without this handsome 
souvenir of American growth 
and progress. Replete with 
full page art photographs. 
Modernistic binding in cloth— 
size 124%4x9% inches. A treat 
to the artistic sense—stimes 
ulating to the imagination. 


Ask your bookstore, or order 
direct — $7.50 plus postage. 
Write for free descriptive folder. 


B. WESTERMANN CO., Inc. 
13 West 46th Street, New York City 


Roget’s International 


THESAURUS 


**Words grouped by Ideas’’ 


Everything to help find the 
right word. ‘The one indis- 
pensable book for all writers. 


Now $3 Copy 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
393 4th Ave., New York 


Books 
to Read 
isa 
Section of 


By C. Leonard Woolley 
An interesting account of the excava- Golden 
tions at Ur of the Chaldees, the home 
of the patriarch Abraham, revealing a Book 
civilization that flourished 2000 years 


before the Egyptians. Profusely illus- ? 
trated. $2.50 at all good booksellers. World's 


Oxford University Press Work 


114-5th Ave., New York 4] Review of 


Reviews— 
SN 


A Vital Book! . 
reaching 


LEISURE | «= 


—and Its Use | ™"> 
By May and Petgen over 

Judge men and nations by 

the way they spend their half a 

leisure, say the sages. Here 

is an interesting story of the 

manner in which the nations 


of the world play. Read it! book 


You'll probably find new and 


interesting forms of recrea- lovers. 
tion. 


$2 at bookstores, or post 
paid. 


Send for catalog of books 


on recreation 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
67 W. 44 St., New York 
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Finish This Story for Yourself 


The girl got $6 a week and was lonely. ‘ Piggy” 
— you can imagine his kind — was waiting down- 


stairs. 


He knew where champagne and music 
could be had. But that night she didn’t go. That 
was Lord Kitchener's doing. But another night? 
QO. Henry tells it in a story. Read it. 


If you do not know this and the 273 other famous 
stories in this collection — if you have not laughed 
and loved and hated and shed a few tears with 
these men and women, there is a great treat in 
store for you. Here is your chance to sail the seas 
of romance. Here is a writer who starts you well on 
the way — sets fire to your imagination — and 
then away you go. 


Who is this great writer — the one acclaimed by mil- 
lions of people as our greatest American short-story 
teller? 


O. HENRY 


Just as an extra urge to you to use the attached coupon now rather than wait till a birthday or anni- 


versary, we are going to give 


FREE — To Those Who Are Prompt! 


6 volumes of E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim — mystery, adventure, in- 
trigue. 


This is your chance — the last 
chance you will ever have to get 
these best O. Henry stories at 
half price and these absorbingly 
interesting stories of one of the 
most popular writers of today 
FREE. 


ae ee 


Just Use the Coupon = °F 4-29 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
You may send me on approval, charges paid by you, 
O. Hlenry’s 274 complete stories, bound up into 12 hand- 
some volumes, stamped in gold. Also 6 volumes 
Oppenheim. 
If | keep the books I will remit $1.50 in 5 days, and then 
$2.00 a month for 9 months for the O. Henry set only and 
keep the Mystery Stories FREE. Otherwise I will, within 
10 days, return both sets at your expense. 


Name... 


Address .. 
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himself with the novel of local color, 
which he can do as well as any living 
American author, or will he eventually 


conquer the dramatic novel, a form which 
still baffles him? 


Isolated Genius 


Lone.y Americans, by Rollo W. Brown; 
Coward-McCann, $3.¢0. 
Reviewed by Hersert Gorman. 


"Whe mere title of Mr. Brown's 
book recalls so many pathetic instances 
that the temptation to write a general 
essay is well nigh irresistible. When we 
think of lonely Americans, men who de- 
parted from the uniformly lowing herd 
and struck off for themselves across bleak 
pastures, men who saw an image that 
seemed twisted from the normal vision of 
the society about them, men who beat 
first paths for their unresting feet in un- 
trodden wildernesses, who comes to our 
minds? Poe? Whitman? Melville? Mr. 
Brown has other individuals to offer and 
his assumption of loneliness for them 
seems, in some cases, rather forced. I can 
understand the loneliness of James Mc- 
Neill Whistler and Emily Dickinson and, 
with reservations, Abraham Lincoln, but 
it is more difficult to conceive Charles 
Eliot Norton, Edward MacDowell, 
George Bellows, Raphael Pumpelly, and 
Charles William Eliot as lonely figures, 
men isolated from their time by the 
innate demon that drove them to pre- 
destined ends. 

It all depends, apparently, on the 


| definition of loneliness, and loneliness is so 


personal an attribute that practically 
every distinguished man who ever lived in 
America may lay claim to it. Was Charles 
William Eliot as the head of a great 
university lonely? Did he ever conceive 
of himself as an isolated man? He, so 
eager to express opinions on a hundred 
and one topics and to show the light, such 
as he conceived it, to so many younger 
men? Was Edward MacDowell lonely 
before Fate destroyed his quick and 
musical brain? And who that ever knew 
George Bellows and his great laughter 
could think of him as lonely? 

Yet Mr. Brown makes a point that is 
worth meditation in his series of essays. 
All of these men were separated in some 
measure from the norm of American 
civilization by individualistic idiosyn- 
cracies of their own. They asserted their 
personalities against Time and in the 
majority of cases Time itself has vindi- 
cated their insurgency. The case of Lin- 
coln is obvious. So is that of Emily Dick 
inson. Whistler is unmistakable. Eliot, 
MacDowell, Bellows, and Pumpelly re 
quire more thought. : 

Yet I can see the delicate dividing line 






















































ET the youth himself tell you what hap- 
pened then. Let Joseph Conrad show 
you the heart of a boy, tested for the 

first time by sea, typhoon and flame. 

Only Conrad can finish that story, for he 
was himself the youth. Only Conrad can finish 
any of his stories for that matter. They are 
almost all drawn from real life, from his own 
experiences or those of intimate friends. 
Conrad knew the people he wrote about. 
Knew the strange-smelling ports of the East. 

If you are tired of the everyday life, tired 
of automobiles, typewriters, radios and your 
job—take a walk on the quarter-deck with 
Conrad as the last yellow glow of sunset turns 
the China sea to gold. Sail, lovetand fight by his 
side in these four books, especially chosen to in- 


LAND a Thousand Miles Away! 


Why did the rats scurry off this ship before it sailed out of port? What instinct 
told them—but not the men—that the Judea would never reach Bankok? The 
omen had meant—fire in the hold. It came while the ship was a thousand miles 
from land. It ate at the cargo of coal, at the very vitals of the ship itself. . . . It 
burned the gallant Judea to the water’s edge—and gave a YOUTH his first com- 
mand,—a life boat. 


Let Joseph Conrad Finish the Story 
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troduce his work to those who read for pleasure. 
Conrad has nothing to sell you—no re- 


















ligion, philosophy or creed. He does not try 
to make his men or women appear any better 
than they were. He put life in the raw into 
his books—the life of Singapore and the South 
Seas—exactly as it was lived. 

Youth 

Typhoon 

The Rover 

The Nigger of the ‘‘Narcissus”’ 

These four volumes will give you a more 
accurate picture of the sea and ships and the 
men who sailed them than you have ever had 
before. Send for them on approval. You are 
not obliged to buy them unless they prove 





their own value to you in actual reading. 


THESE Four Books 
HoLp THE SEVEN SEAS 


TYPHOON. Conrad's great storm masterpiece. 


of the Tether.” 


A hold jammed with fear-maddened Chinese coolies, 
subdued by a single man. THE NIGGER OF THE 
NARCISSUS. The strangest sea story ever written. 
This edition includes the famous suppressed preface. [- 
_ THE ROVER. An old buccaneer sets sail in a little 
tartane to outwit Nelson’s fleet and finds adventure | 
. and his own fate. YOUTH. The story of the Judea | 
and two of Conrad’s greatest shorter tales, “Heart 
of Darkness,” and “The End | 
| 
| 
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READ THEM FREE! 


Let us send you these four splendid adven- 
ture tales on approval. Read them for a week. 
If you want to keep the books send us $5.00 
for the set of four, each one the equal in ap- 
pearance and format of any $2.50 book. Or, 
if you are not satisfied, just return the books 
at our expense. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Ine. 
Dept. CF-604 Garden City, N. Y. 


Doustepay, Doran & Company, Inc. 

Dept. CF-604 GarpEN Ciry, N. Y. 
You may send me the four volume Introductory Edi- 

tion of Joseph Conrad. At the end of a week I will either 


return the books at your expense or send you $5.00 in 
full payment. 


Beoks 


Mr. Brown makes between loneliness and 
immersion in the norm. Between all of 
these characters and the gross civilization 
that they fed is the ancient invisible line 
of divination. They saw a lifted horizon 
that was beyond the vision of the men to 
whom they spoke; and, seeing this hori- 
zon, they were necessarily separated from 
the audiences for whom they existed. 
Charles Eliot Norton saw a new educa- 
tion. Lincoln saw a new Republic. Mac- 
Dowell saw an art that was beyond com- 
promise. George Bellows saw painting as 
an autochthonous and beautiful reality. 
Whistler saw art as an individualistic 


magic. And so one might go through the 
list of these eight strange and uplifted 
minds, seven men and one woman, who 
lived intensely individualistic lives and 
followed their daemons regardless of 
material consequences. All of them be- 
longed to that bright upper wave of intel- 
lectual living that America consistently 
flings so superbly above the complicated 
sea of her material existence. America is a 
peculiar and timid country, often afraid of 
uniqueness and brilliancy if it does not 
immediately materialize with the group- 
thought of the literate layer. These eight 
personalities were themselves and un- 
compromisingly themselves. That was 
what made them lonely. 

Mr. Brown has written about them with 
tact and understanding, erring only 


THE BOOKMAN 


America’s Literary Monthly 


announces that it has acquired for publication a 
rich store of hitherto unknown STEPHEN CRANE 
material, both by him and about him. 


The first selection from the material is in the 
APRIL issue, 


Three Poems by Stephen Crane 


In May and June will appear a series of remark- 
able letters recording the intimacies of a famous 
literary friendship, 


The Letters of Joseph Conrad to 
Stephen and Cora Crane 
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Also in the Aprit issue: 


O. E. Rolvaag.. ’ 


The Absurdity of Teaching English 
Mr. More and the Gentle Reader . 
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by Lincotn Cotcorp 
by Atbert Jay Nock 
by G. R. Extuiorr 
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“The Bookman is doing a valuable service as a dignified 
and outstanding literary periodical.’ — 

Harry Hansen, Literary Editor 

The N. Y. World and Harpers 


USE THIS BLANK FOR OUR 


Tue Bookman 
386 Fourtu Ave., New Yor 


SPECIAL 


SHORT TERM OFFER 


Dear Sirs: 1 enclose $1.00, for which please send me Tue Bookman for four months. 


through an academic quality of reticence 
which I am sure some of his subjects would 
resent. How inadequate, for instance, ig 
his essay on Emily Dickinson! And yet 
how full of meat and sympathetic under. 
standing are the essays on Charles Eliot 
Norton, Charles William Eliot, and James 
McNeill Whistler! Much of the material 
in these eight essays is old and yet it is 
recapitulated with such discernment and 
new understanding that luminous and 
unsuspected lights are thrown upon the 
subjects. Lonely Americans, in spite of the 
dubiousness of its title (a dubiousness 
which, I think, surrenders to the patent 
viewpoint of the essayist), is an illumi- 
nating and thought-provoking book that 
leaves me as sad as it leaves me wise, 
What can we do about America? 


Victorian Eminence 
Arrer Tuirty Years, by Viscount 
Gladstone; Macmillan, $7.50. 


Reviewed by Hucu A. Sruppert Key- 
NEDY. 


A story is told of a Yorkshire 
miner — a mighty man whose diminutive 
wife was in the habit, when annoyed, of 
beating him unmercifully. To a visitor 
who on one such occasion remonstrated 
with him for submitting to such practices, 
he replied philosophically enough, “ Lor’ 
lumme, sir, it pleases her and it don’t hurt 
me.” I wonder if Lord Gladstone knows 
this story, and if so, if he ever thought of 
applying it in the matter of his father and 
his detractors. If he had, I do not think he 
ever would have written After Thirty 
Years. 

It is the fashion in these days to at- 
tempt the pulling down of national idols, 
and the effective perpetration of one such 
job is the ultimate ambition of almost 
every “best paid feature writer” on either 
side of the Atlantic. Great figures, how- 
ever, have a way of surviving all such 
attacks and of emerging from them un- 
changed. The good American still un- 
covers as he stands beneath the column 
of Maryland marble on the banks of the 
Potomac, in spite of all the “torrent of 
facts” of the past few years; and the good 
Englishman stands in similar reverence 
outside of the Temple of Peace, within 
sight of the Welsh hills, and will continue 
to do so when Mr. Buckle and the Queen’s 
Letters and Monsieur Maurois, in com- 
pany with Captain Wright, have passed 
into the limbo of things forgotten. 

“I sce an erroneous conception of Mr. 
Gladstone arising,” Lord Gladstone says 


| in his introduction.“ Literary artists paint 
| their pictures of a man they did not know 


and perhaps never saw. The times demand 


| novelty, and imagination has no bounds. 
| In days to come historians in the spirit of 


truth will seek and will not ignore the 
evidence of those who speak with knowl- 
edge. I record my evidence.” 

I am glad Lord Gladstone has done 9 
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(Shall POEIY Feris 


asked Edwin Markham, Dean of American Poets 
’ Said 10,000 Readers Who Demanded 


No! the publication of Markham’s private collection of the 2000 
best poems ever written. Originally published in TEN 
expensive books, the entire collection is now available in 
TWO beautiful India Paper volumes at just HALF the 
price of the first large edition. 


HE sensuous and the 

sublime, the sad trag- 

edy, the mad carnality, 

the stately beauty of 
the world we vision every day; 
the humble labor, the radiant 
hopes and sombre failings of 
mankind find their most superb 
interpretation and expression 
in the noble utterances of the 
poets. To them it has been 
given to “soar an immortal 
moment” and compress into a 
few “golden syllables’”’ imper- 
ishable thoughts to be quoted 
down the centuries. 


Your Favorite Is Here 


The mother of a family finds 
delight in the poet whose lines sing 
the gentle joys of the fireside. The 
man of thoughtful mind absorbs 
the philosophic sonnet or noble 
elegy. Strenuous persons of both 
sexes have poets of the great out- 
doors—and others hearken to 
voices of protest and prophecy, 
romance and passion. Each one of 
us has his favorite poem. Why not 
have it permanently, together with 
all the others you would like to 
read, enjoy, and know — enough 
for a lifetime’s reading? 


A Service to Mankind 


You will be interested in the 
story of how Edwin Markham, the 
venerable dean of American poets, 
gathered through sixty years of 
joyous adventuring among the 
poets, those undying verses which 
had inspired his own great works. 


He had no intention of publishing 
his private collection. Why not? 
Because he had not included ail 
of the good poems— merely the 
BEST. Had he not done a service 
to mankind? A service which makes 


it now unnecessary to search 
through thousands of volumes of 
the poets in order to enjoy the few 
thousand rarest gems of the lot! 


It was inevitable that word of 
his personal collection would get 
about. Letters came to him about 
it. And they multiplied. Finally we 
took steps to gauge the demand, 
and received 10,000 reservations 
for sets of the collection if he 
would issue it! 


This first demand was filled with 
a TEN volume set priced at $25. 
But there are thousands of others 
whose book-shelf space is limited — 
who prefer their sets in compact 
form. NOW, Edwin Markham’s 
collection of the 2,000 best poems, 
comprising the noblest utterances 
of 800 poets, has been re-issued in 
two beautiful India Paper volumes, 
totaling 3,243 pages, at HALF the 
price of the first edition, and even 
that on easy payment terms. 


The Best of the World’s 
Poetry 

Critics have praised it as the most 
generous and complete collection 
available. “ You can throw all your 
other collections away,” said one 
critic, “‘ this one will be standard for 
50 years!’’ The selections from each 
writer are prefaced with an illum- 
inating biography of the poet 
himself. These thumb-nail sketches 
provide you with personal glimpses 
of the poets, many of whom Mark- 
ham has known intimately, 
and a deep understanding 
of their lives and master- 
pieces. 
Mail the coupon 
which brings the 
set complete for 
FREE exami- 
nation. 


WM. H. WISE & CO., 50 W. 47th St., NEW YORK 


2000 Immortal Poems 
from 800 Gifted Writers 


The scope of the collection gives us the best 
American poetry from 1752 to the present; the 
best British verse from the 7th century down; the 
best translations from the poetry of all other 
nations. The most important poets of all time are 
represented in two splendid India Paper volumes, 
thoroughly indexed by author and title, bound 
strongly and attractively in grey cloth, titles 
stamped in gold. 


At Half Price 


The use of the finest quality India Paper permits 
the entire contents of the original TEN volumes 
to be now bound in two light, handy sized books, 
which are offered at HALF the price of the first 
edition, and on easy terms. 


Sent for Free Examination 


You need send no money now unless you prefer. 
Mail the coupon and we will ship the books 
prepaid at our expense, for FREE examination. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., 50 West 47th St., Forum 4-29 


New York, N. Y. 


I should like to inspect the “ Book of Poetry” in two volumes, 
collected by Edwin Markham. Within ten days I will either 
return the books and owe you nothing; or remit $3.50 initial 
payment and $3.00 per month for 3 months, a total of $12.50 
in all, if I keep the books. 





The REAL 
Prabian Nighis| 


In English — Exactly 
as They Were Written 


Your dream of owning a set of the complete 
ARABIAN NIGHTS containing all those vivid 
tales of passion and splendor that beautiful 
Scheherazade told the Sultan, can easily come 
true. Here, in eight illustrated volumes is the 
full English text of every one of the ‘‘ thousand 
and one tales” that stayed the lust of the ruler 
and the dreaded blow of the executioner. 


Here is all the Oriental fire and color, all the 
matchless imagination that has made this 
work “‘one of the two greatest story books 
that the world possesses.”: (N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune). No library is complete without an 
unabridged version of The Thousand Nights 
and One Night. 


Mardrus-Mathers Translation 


Since 1704, when the first translation was made into 
a Western language, until the present, scholars have 
been trying in vain to release from their imprisonment 
in an obsolete Arabic tongue these marvelous tales 
which picture, as nothing else can, the fascinating life 
of the “unblushing East.” 


Dr. J. C. Mardrus, an eminent French Orientalist, 
translated the Arabic manuscript into this language, 
and from that unexpurgated version has come — at 
last —the English rendering by E. Powys Mathers, 
proclaimed by scholars and readers everywhere as 
“incomparably the best we have ever had.” 


24 Gravure Illustrations 


The set is superbly printed on clear spring antique 
laid paper, and is available in two exquisite bindings 
designed by the famous illustrator, Roderick McRae. 
There are twenty-four full page photogravure illus- 
trations which actually interpret the text. A booklet 
printed in full natural colors will be sent free on 
request. 


DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., DEPT. 234 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 
BESESE REESE ESR EE RE e ee eeee 
DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., DEPT. 234 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: Without obligation or cost fo me, kindly 


forward your instructive brochure printed in full 
colors, describing ‘The REAL Arabian Nights.” 











—not for the sake of historians, but 
| because After Thirty Years is an inter- 
esting book and delightful reading in spite 
of the note of exasperation which runs 


through almost every page. Lord Glad- 


stone’s recollections of domestic life at 


|Hawarden are charming and welcome. | 
| His consideration, in the second part of 


the book, of the Eastern question, the 
Midlothian Campaign, and all the other 


great events of that stirring time, is in | 


many ways able. But one suspects that 
it is in the third part, dealing with the 
relations of Queen Victoria, Lord Beacons- 
field, and Mr. Gladstone, that most 
interest will center. It is in this part, too, 
that Lord Gladstone’sexasperation reaches 
a crisis and is perhaps most excusable. 
Nevertheless, here too the man in the 


street has long since made up his mind. | 
The human mind is naturally interested 


in the “romance” of Disraeli and his 
Queen; but in its more serious moments 
the human mind, although a beast, is a 
just beast, and it has long since come to a 
decision in its appraisal of Disraeli and 
Gladstone in this regard. Although he 
never “entered the Presence” save as he 
would enter a church, Gladstone still 
braved the wrath of that Presence when 
need was, standing by the right and hew- 
ing to principle. Remembering this loyal 
humility and steadfastness, the man in 
the street has never been deceived by 
Disraeli’s skillful playing on the unstable 
affections of a lonely woman. 


Foiling the Censor 


You Can’r Print Tuat, by George 
Seldes; Payson & Clarke, $4.00. 
Reviewed by Noran Meape Corcoran. 


Girorce Sevpes was the corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Tribune in Europe 
for many crucial years during and after 


the war. Unfortunately for the effect of | 


his book, he defines his theory of journa- 


lism in describing his sensations on the | 
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news of the armistice. “Again we felt || 


free,” he writes, 
scoops — to think up some big stunt that 


would rattle the morale of our competitors | 


and amaze the world.” 


Now there is one significant question | 
raised by Mr. Seldes’ admitted methods. | 
If a journalist is permitted to enter a 
country which frankly has a censorship | 


and allows no news to be dispatched 
without the censor’s approval, is he justi- 


fied in double-crossing the censor? Mr. | 
Seldes acknowledges that he did just that. | 
In the interests of his circulation depart- | 
ment, he got himself deported from Russia 


by Lenin, from Italy by Mussolini, from 
Fiume by D’Annunzio, from Roumania 
by Bratianu. Pilsudski did not love him, 
and the French generals accused him of 


“to use our wits in getting | 
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Universally accepted and used 
in courts, colleges, schools, busi- 
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ould You Press 


The Button? : x22 


If by some miracle you could 
press a button and find that 


you had never been married, 


would you press that button? 


Of the 200 normal, intelligent married men and 
women examined by Dr. G. V. Hamilton, the noted 
Psychiatrist, 35% either said “yes” or hesitated. 


WHAT is Wrong with Marriage? 
You and I may say nothing, 
but Science says many things. If you 
would be old- fashioned or puritani- 
cal, disregard what Science has to say 
about marriage. But if you are a 
modern, you will face the truth. You 
will recognize that Science has bet- 
tered our lives in countless ways. You 
will realize that it can make, and has 
made, enormous contributions to our 
married happiness. 


“What is Wrong with Marriage” 
is written for you. 


John B. Watson, founder of the 
Behaviorist School of Psychology says: 


“We all welcome Hamilton’s and 
MacGowan’s book. It is the best ap- 
proach and the most objective ap- 
proach we have so far to the study of 
marriage. Even Westermark’s colossal 
volumes on marriage must be rele- 
gated tothelower shelf. EvenSumner’s 
‘Folk Ways’ somehow loses its pep be- 
cause the present volume deals with 
your 1929 problems and mine, and 
not with those of yesteryear.” 


We want our questions answered 
by “scientifically trained students of 
sex who can approach their problems 
with human beings as objectively as 
they would approach the problem 
of reproduction of the amoeba.” 


FOR EVERY ENGAGED 
AND MARRIED COUPLE 


This is a book’ that no engaged or 
married couple can afford to be with- 
out. Dr. Hamilton treats of so many 
different and vitally important phases 
of marriage that it is impossible to give 
you more than a faint idea of the scope 
of this book. Such subjects as 
Marriage a closer examination, 
Measuring Marriage and other 
things, What is Wrong with My 
Marriage? Marriage and money, 
The Sexual Side, New Wives for 
old, Closer to the Heart's Desire, 
Oedipus Rex, Behind the Inferior- 
ity Complex, The Way of Venus, 
1358 Lawperiments in Love, An 
Analysis of **Pettiny’’ are ex- 
plained, 

You have to read it to appreciate 
its full value. Mail the coupon now, 
without delay! 


A 


1 What in your marriage 


is seriously unsatisfactory 
“to you? 


2. Have you or your spouse 


any habits to which either 
of you object? 


3. Are you and your spouse 


socially and intellectually 
well mated or otherwise ? 


4. What is the principal 


source of trouble between 
you and your spouse? 


5. How long after marriage 


did you become dissatis- 
fied with any serious 
shortcoming in your 
spouse ? 


6. Knowing what you know 


now, would you wish to 
marry if you were un- 
married ? 


7. Describe as well as you 


can your spouse’s dispo- 
sition. 


8. What things in your mar- 


ried life annoy and dis- 
satisfy you the most? 


9. If your marriage is a © 


failure, what do you be- 
lieve is the chief cause? 


10. What changes would you 


make in any of the fol- 
lowing qualities of your 
spouse: Temper—Talka- 
tiveness — Thriftiness — 
Appearance—Selfishness 
—Tendency to scold-- 
Intelligence— Social 
standing —Religious life 
— Truthfulness — Ten- 
dency to flirt —Capacity 
for showing affection 
Strength of sex desire-- 


Compare your answers with 
those of the 200 men and 
women examined by Dr. 
Hamilton. 
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To your bookseller or to Dept. F-4 


A. & C. Boni 
66 Fifth Ave , New York 


I want “What is Wrong with Marriage” 


Check one of these: 
[1] Enclosed find $3.00 


(] Send C. O. D. 


Wn 
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Dr. G. Vv 


Hamilton 


Whot 


an 
Kenneth Macgowan 
With an introduction 


by John B. Watson 





AUTHORITIES! 


Written by 50 leading 
lawyers for the business 
man, the beginner, the 
student — yet thousands 
of sets in use, as a reliable 
reference work, by noted 
attorneys. 12 big volumes 
bound in costly law- 
buckram, over 6,000 
pages. Free, for alimited 
time, new volume 13 to 
match the set, containin: 
200 pages of stnaderd 
legal forms. Also 25 pam- 
phiets Free, of lectures 
and cases, 


Sent FREE! 

See this gigantic work which 
condenses the essential facts 
of Law to usable, learnable 
form and size, for the first 
time. Test for yourself the 
Reading and Reference 
Method. Supplemented b 

vice, FREE. 
Here is your best op u- 
nity to break into Ww. 
Just mail the coupon. 


Whenever you buy orsell, 
if you own real estate ora 
business or even an auto 
—whether you get insur- 
ance or buy securities or 
make a contract—every 
Way you turn in the world 
of business today you en- 
counter LEGAL prob- 
lems. This gives the man 
who KNOWS LAW a 
tremendous advantage— 
he can turn it into CASH 
like money in the bank. 
With it he can fill the top 
executive places, demand 
an enormous salary. 
Judge Gary, of “U. S. 
Steel,”’ is one example of 
THOUSANDS who have 
climbed to dizzy heights 
through LAW. 


“LOOK IT UP—" 
Don't keep it in 


your head 

is the advice and practice of 
eminentlawyersand judges. 
And that’s the basis of the 
new, EASIER WAY to 
learn LAW. Insteadof years 
of grinding study and mem- 
orizing, we have developed 
a simple READING and 
REFERENCE METHOD. 
Now ros can get a working 
knowledge of law at home, 
in spare time, with no edu- 
cational requirements. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL 
SOCIETY 


Dept. L-4197, Drexel Av. & 
S8th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FREE! 


| all 18 volumes and texts. 


ry charges only . If I 


wish I may 


within 15 days, charges collect, and 
omezes nothing. 
at if t ide to keep them, I will pay $2.00 at 


the end of the trial period, th 


a month until 


special advertysi ice of $49.80 is paid. | attach 
ietyer, stating -— aoe and references’ names 


AT HOME 


to initiate, persevere, achieve; 
carry on through life your education; 


earn credit toward a Bachelor degree, 


by using the 450 courses 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
Gives by Correspondence 


Inquire, or check the advertisement to 
show desire and mail to 339 Ellis Hall, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 





Books 


fomenting mutiny in the Foreign Legion. 
And even when he snatched his scoops 
from under the noses of Europe’s tyrants, 
he could not get them published in Amer- 
ica, for there were American ambassadors, 
bankers, even newspaper proprietors 
ready to join in the chorus of “ You can’t 
print that.” Now he prints it. 

Last year’s news, of course, has this in 
common with last year’s dernier cri. 
However loudly it is shouted, it is liable 
to find few attentive listeners. Mr. Seldes 
shouts it now in the interests of the 
“pathetically ignorant” American in- 
vestor who has cast fifteen billions of his 
best dollars over these “eight per cent 
lands.” If the American investor wants to 
know why he gets eight per cent on his 
money, he can read Mr. Seldes — and 
take his losses at once. Russia, Mr. Seldes 
reveals, is not a free country under the 
Soviet. Mussolini is an autocrat who has 
no objection to having his opponents 
murdered. Queen Marie of Roumania — 
but one hesitates to tell the truth about 
Mr. Seldes’ taste in news. Suppose a 
European journalist told the Washington 
gossip in Harding’s time? 

How much Mr. Seldes is really reveal- 
ing in his book, it is difficult to say. The 
present writer’s stay in Russia, however, 
coincided with the closing of Mr. Seldes’. 
This writer is interested in Russia, and still 
gets most of her news from a correspond- 
ent who has played the game both with 
the Soviet and his paper. He does not 
rattle his competitors perhaps, but he 
does tell the truth. Mr. Seldes’ publishers 
claim that he was deported by Lenin. 
After he had double-crossed the Soviet 
censor by smuggling out despatches, Mr. 
Seldes got this cable from his paper for 
transmission to Chicherin: “You must 
abandon the censorship and guarantee 
freedom of expression, otherwise our 
correspondent will be witadrawn and so 
will the correspondents of other American 
newspapers so that Russia will find her- 
self without means of communication 
with the outer world.” 

The Soviet is a sovereign government 
and not subject to orders from the Chicago 
Tribune. Mr. Seldes knew that, and on 
May ist had not presented his cable to 
Chicherin. Most foreign journalists at- 
tended a dinner in the Savoy Hotel in 
honor of that great proletarian festival. 
Kagan, the Soviet censor, was there. 
Everyone knew about the cable, but no 
one mentioned it until Kagan, who has a 
sardonic sense of humor, said audibly in a 
lull: 

“Sorry to hear you are leaving us, 
Mr. Seldes.” 

Through Kagan the Soviet had called 
the Chicago Tribune’s bluff. Mr. Seldes 
left Russia. The other correspondents 
stayed. Russia is getting every day into 

_closer touch with the “outer world.” 
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Read 
RARE BOOKS 


You may now read without buy- 
ing, at moderate cost, both the 
quaint old books and the extraor- 
dinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately 
printed items, unexpurgated trans. 
lations and exceptional reprints 
may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United 
States have access to a collection of 
rare, scarce, unusual, out-of-print 
and curious books chosen largely by 
themselves. 


Please state occupation or profes- 
sion when writing for information 
and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc. 


Dept. L-4 


45 West 45th Street New York City 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShorcStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
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New Book on Period 


Furniture Styles 


250 Illustrations 

156 Pages 

30 Chapters 

Glossary 

Chronology 

Handsomely 
Printed 

$] .00 


POSTPAID 


A brief, concise, informative history of the principal 


styles of period furniture. 


Entertainingly written 


and authentic. A veritable mine of information. 


Will acquaint the novice with furniture styles in 
short time. Size 54%” x 84%” — handsomely prin 
and bound. Has received high acclaim from fu 


ture lovers, decorators, educators, students and de 


signers. Third edition is now being offered the pu 


for $1.00 postpaid — less than half the cost of 


similar books. 
Send for your copy today 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
76-D Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Law Training= 
Success 


‘This Book 
eT C2] 


oY this FREE book 


HE LAW-TRAINED MAN—that is the 
name of an attractive book the Blackstone 
Institute has just published for complimen- 

tary distribution among those to whom a knowl- 
edge of law would be a business asset. YOU may 
have a copy if you desire, FREE, upon request. 
All the questions you ever asked yourself about the 
money-making opportunities for the man trained in the 


law are answered in this authoritative 
book. Partial list of chapter headings 


facilitate sales and collections, reduce taxes, collect damages, 
protect against unfair competition, safeguard contracts, 
and 2083 other practical money-saving ideas. 

The application of one idea alone will more than cover 
the modest fee the Institute asks for its services, which fee, 
by the way, may be paid on a monthly basis. 


The Nation’s Best Legal Talent 
The business-building ideas incorporated into the Black- 
stone Law Course were developed by a group of 80 of the 
most prominent law authorities in the 
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Law and American Business—The oe ae 
Blackstone Method — Increasing hosed gpsn 98 zeore of experience in non-resl- 
Business Profits — Famous Law Au- Instruction is given through a combination of 
*,¢ . : ext ri Ing a! o ading illustrative 
thorities—Training Worth $150,000 ° canes “a, method recognized ras the best and 
—Success at the Bar— Advantages en 


The Course i to bri t thi - 
of Home Study —Now Is the Time _ cpbing neodsliiteeet appl ying the orincigios 


country. Among them are two justices 
of the United States Supreme Court, the 
deans of eight leading resident law 
schools, university law professors, State 
Supreme Court judges, practicing law- 
yers and practical business men. 


which follows gives some idea of the 
scope and value of the contents: 


These men know law. They know 


of law to the operation of businesses of all 
Frankly, we published The Law- 

Trained Man for the sole purpose of 

creating an interest in the Institute’s internationally famous 
home-study law course. One section of the book, therefore, 
deals with a detailed description of the course—its authori- 
tative text and case books (delivered complete at the time 
of enrollment) and its fascinating lesson material and 
effective instruction service. 

Another section deals with the successes of the Insti- 
tute’s students, many of whom have gone on record in the 
book so that you might read and profit by their experiences. 
. More than 50,000 ambitious men and women have 
already enrolled, among them being corporation officials, 
bankers, businessexecutives, accountants, doctors, teachers, 
lawyers, and others. Hundreds of these students have 
elected to enter the practice of law. Thousands of others 
have secured substantial business benefits. Graduates are 


awarded the LL.B. degree. 
Money-Making Ideas 


Blackstone Law training offers immediate money-making 
possibilities to business men by showing how to cut costs, 


how to make legal knowledge pay rich 
dividends and they present their ideas to 
you through the Blackstone Course in 
understandable and workable form. A small amount of 
your spare time for a few months will enable you to mas- 
ter these methods and learn how to apply them intelligently 
in your daily business affairs. 


Investigation Costs Nothing 


Law training equals success. The book, The Law-Trained Man, illustrated in 
miniature above, is the key. This book is not for boys or mere curiosity seekers, 
but there is a copy available for every man and woman of serious purpose. 

Send for your copy at once while the present edition is available for compli- 
mentary distribution. Write a letter or use the convenient coupon below. Mail 
your request today. It may prove to be the shrewdest business move you have 
ever made. Address Blackstone Institute, Department 424, 307 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 424, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me a free copy of the revised edition of 
The Law-Trained Man and details of your law course. 
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Name _ 


Business Position___ 
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I. THE BOGEY of sex is being dispelled in this generation, it 
is largely because of the researches of Havelock Ellis and his frank 
manner of treating this once tabooed subject. Never has the kindly 
wisdom of the man been so well depicted as in this distinguished 

etching by Walter Tittle. 





